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Eggs shipped in CORRUGATED boxes 
..-.- Safer, cheaper, lighter 


Few things are as fragile as eggs — or as 
protective as corrugated boxes. The 
two just go naturally together, and are 
doing so today at many Dutch egg-pack- 
ing plants. 

Eggs joined the trend toward corru- 
gated boxes several years ago primarily 
as an economy move. Savings were 
effected in both the cost of the boxes 
and the shipping weight. What’s more, 
experience shows corrugated boxes pro- 
tect better, because bottoms are more 
secure and sides are stronger. 

Corrugated boxes speed up packing, 
handling and unpacking wherever 


they're used. They're easier to open 
and close. They slide smoothly without 
scratching hands, clothing, counters, 
or trucks. 

If corrugated can carry eggs safely, 
it can be used for practically any fragile 
product—heavy or light, large or small. 
When you need shipping containers, 
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think first of corrugated. Have a 


with your nearby boxmaker. 
Langston doesn’t sell 


only the machines that make 1t. 


1902, these machines have 


led 


field in efficiency and 4 


Samuel M. Langston Co., 
N. J., U.S.A. 
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Corrugated Container Machine’; 
MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND BY MASSON SCOTT & CO., 


¢ 
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Steel puts a coat on- 


Tinplate is thin sheet steel which has been given a protective 
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coating of tin. This tinplate plays an important part in every 


household and in a great many industries. 


Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. are backed by long 


traditions and experience in making steel sheets and coating 


them with tin and other metals. 


In order that production and quality should keep pace with 
changing demands, R.T.B. have always led in modernizing 
existing equipment and installing new plant for coating steel 


sheets by the latest processes. 


R.T.B. were the first to introduce into Europe the electrolytic 
tinning process, which deposits tin on the steel strip as it travels 
continuously through the plant. This is only one of many 


examples of the leadership of Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd, 
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Part of the R.T.B. 
Electrolytic Tinning Plant 
at Ebbw Vale. 


Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins Ltd 


A GREAT NAME IN STEEL SHEETS & TINPLATE 
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phenol 


Telephones of phenolic resin are 
more functional and durable, ply- 
wood adhesives for boats more de- 
pendable, quality of motor oils im- 
proved at low cost—all through one 
common ingredient, Dow phenol, 





... Another example of Dow at 
work with industry to make better 
Broducts for you. 


n't always find Dow 
ified in the products 
ig USE each day, they are often 

the important basic ingredient that 
: possible higher quality and 














, Gainst weeds and insects. idiaia: 
by Dow is the lightweight metal 


_ a few examples of 
"s contribution to progress 
‘through chemistry. 


information about Dow 
tafitact your representa- 


Gland, or write to Dow, 
t. 309-N. 





you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
R. W. GREEFF & CO. LITD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 
DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED « Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan «+ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 


DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « Cable: Dowpanam 
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Between | 





Just another journey? No, he’s travelling Canadian Pacific. 
The magnificent new Empress of Britain is taking him from the 
Old World to the New, from Liverpool to Montreal. Nothing 
better before business, or for business, than to sit back on the 
sundeck and watch the ever-changing St. Lawrence landscape. 

Canadian Pacific are past masters of comfort: the restaur- 
ant, the ballroom, the staterooms all tell you that. Further, if 
you wish to go on across Canada, Canadian Pacific trains await 
you. To travel by “The Canadian” with its scenic dome cars is 4 
superb sequel to your voyage by Empress. 


Conan Pacific 


IS WITH YOU ALL THE WAY 





EVERY WEEK AN EMPRESS SAILS FROM LIVERPOOL 


Consult your travel agent or any Canadian Pacific Office. 
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A low-price Burroughs machine 


for complete mechanized accounting! 















THE NEW DIRECTOR 


This latest addition to the long line of 
Burroughs machines—the Director 
Accounting Machine—enables 
any business to realize fully the 
advantages of mechanized bookkeep- 
ing. A combination of modern features 
— including a full keyboard date per- 
mitting rapid date-changing, and 
simple front-feed form insertion — 
distinguish the Director as a most 
efficient machine. 

So low in price that even small 
accounting jobs can be mechanized, 
this machine is of exceptional value to 
the smaller business — or for the larger 


CHANGEABLE CONTROL UNIT 


7 machine is adapted to the form, not the 


a a i 

firm requiring a number of accounting Se 3 form to the machine. 

machines. See it right away — call your ie speedy job-changing versatility. Converts to an adding machine 

local A flick of the listing key converts the 
Burroughs office today. Flexibility of form design machine from bookkeeping to listing 


Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., With its adjustable form guides, the operations. 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 





STREAMLINE YOUR ACCOUNTING WITH 


urroughs 


DIRECTOR ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


\ 
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“let us say how very much we appreciate the fact that you have completc: 
ay aE our new Metal Finishing Department by the scheduled date, in spite of the appalling 
weather conditions which confronted your erection gangs last winter. 

, _.. the finished structure is light and airy, and has removed the 
B if terrible bogy of corrosion which has worried us for years. Throughout the whole of ou: 
eec am factory the fumes from the Anodising Plant have adversely affected’ the steelworks 
necessitating constant painting. Now, thanks to you, we have installed the plant 
in a corrosion-proof building, which requires no painting or maintenance and our 
Directors feel that we are very greatly indebted to you for your assistance. »% 


The extracts quoted are from a letter written by a Director of Messrs. Haynes, Ford & Elliott | 


Achievements 





Concurrently Beecham Buildings have erected 
the largest prefabricated industrial building 
in this country ; a 200,000 sq. ft. factory in 
the Midlands. Their new ways of building 
allow Beecham to keep the pace on 
all their numerous contracts. 

For technical efficiency and well 
studied economy in Industrial 
Building you are advised to con- 
sult Beecham Buildings Limited. 


... completed to 
schedule this factory 
illustrates another 
successful Beecham 
contract, undertaken 
during a period of 
marimum production. 


Teed 
Buildings 


a 





May we advise you on your 
industrial Building programme? 









ain dat 









BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED 


DEPT. D, SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE Tel. Shipston-on-Stour 315, 316 & 3287 


EITHER WAY IT'S 


INGRAM 


_-tmentholated for the coofest 
shave you ever had / 


Ingram Shaving Creams combine their 
own face lotion —a menthol-cool lotion 
that soothes and protects your face even 
before your razor touches your skin. 
You get comfort all through the shave. 
Lather or brushless, the choice is yours 
—but be sure to ask for Ingram ! 


INGRAM “He orginal mentholated Shave 
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TELEX 


message 
for 
the 
Chairman 
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URGENT. Have you heard of Telex, the new 


communication system that combines the speed of 






the telephone with the authority of the printed 





word? This 24-hour Post Office teleprinter service 






enables you to exchange messages with any other 






Telex user at home or overseas and is rapidly 






becoming indispensable in the business world. A 






Telex call to a subscriber beyond a 25-mile radius 





costs about half as much as a phone call of the 






same duration. Overseas calls, too, are usually far 





cheaper than their telephone equivalents. Telex 






requires no special staff : a competent typist is an 






efficient operator after the briefest instruction. 





Every day more and more commercial and 





industrial organisations become Telex subscribers 


Isn't it time you were on Telex ? Can you afford not 


to be? Should you not, at any rate, know 
something about it ? Ask for the Telex booklet 








from the address below, or from your Telephone 
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Manager: or ask your Telephone Manager to 





arrange for you to see Telex in action at your 





nearest Demonstration Centre. 
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ST. MARTINS LE GRAND .- LONDON 


G.P.O. TELEX SALES - HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 
Telex No.: 2-201 + Answer-back: PO HQ LDN - Telephone : HEAdquarters 4616 
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Changing her mind 


» 





OVERSEAS. International editions, 27 of them, cover key export markets. The 
British exporter can book space in London and, usually, pay in sterling. 





NO WONDER IT’S CALLED 
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AN 
ADVERTISER'S 
PRIVILEGE 


The fickleness of women is the ad- 
vertiser’s opportunity. But to chang: 
a woman’s mind, you have to vet 
into it. The Reader's Digest is your 
way into the minds of well over two 
million women—women who are 
prepared to read what you have to 
say to them. 

Altogether,some five million people 
enjoy this magazine each month. 
Why do they provide such a produc- 
tive market for your advertising 
message? One reason is that they are 
comfortably above the average in 
income — for instance, over a million 
of our readers own their own houses, 
and nearly a million have motor-cars. 

An even more important factor is 
our readers’ character. The Reader's 
Digest deliberately sets out to please 
people with inquiring minds, inter- 
ested in many things, receptive to 
new ideas. Its phenomenal success 
over a million sale in Britain, a world 
sale of over eighteen million—is thie 
measure of the opportunity it offers 
to the advertiser who has something 
to say. Its readers really read it — 
pick up each issue many times as 
they browse through its articles. 
There is ample evidence that tlicy 
read the advertisements, too. And 
they are exactly the kind of peoy)le, 
better informed than most, whose 
example is apt to influence thir 
friends. 

It is because of the character of its 
readers and their pleasure in readi"¢ 
it that The Reader’s Digest is one of 
the great advertising media of 
Britain. 


The Reader's Digest 


A MAGAZINE FOR READERS WITH A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 SALE 
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Here’s splendid news if you’re looking for an income tax- 
free investment! You can now increase your holding of 
15/- units in the current issue by 200—the maximum 
having been raised from 1200 to 1400. But the deadline 
is July 31—so get these extra Certificates NOW. 


On August Ist a new issue becomes available and although 
this will pay higher interest, it is limited to 600 units. 


8th ISSUE 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


EASY TO BUY... EASY TO HOLD 
... EASY TO CASH 





Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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remind you... 


that when you want staff, junior or senior, 
skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with the Officers’ Association. This 
Organisation is an Employment Bureau, 
and it has on its books much promising 
material. If the Officers’ Association 
recommends a man, you may be sure that 
he is a candidate of complete integrity, 
potentially suited for that particular job, 
and well worth interviewing. 


Next time you have any vacancy whatso- 
ever, why not first try the Officers’ 
Association? Ring them at Victoria 6324 
or write to The Officers’ Association, 
28 Belgrave Square, London, W.1. 














ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S 
’ ¥ MOST RAPIDLY 
©? EXPANDING MARKETS 
FOR CONSUMER 






N the wake of Gold Coast development follows an increasing 
I demand for capital and consumer goods. New roads and 
railways now link important centres; new industries are 
getting under way; standards of living are improving. 


If you would like to know more of this expanding market, 
write to the Trade Commissioner for a copy of the Gold Coast 
' Handbook of Trade and Commerce which will be sent free, on 


request. 
The Office of the Commissioner for the GOLD COAST 


GOLD COAST 


13 BELGRAVE SQUARE, LONDON, $.W.1. Te! : SLOane 04/4-6 
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Power FOR industry. Britain’s growing need for electrical energy is being met by more and more 
power stations : output is already 76% above 1948, and today’s generating capacity will be nearly 
doubled in ten years. ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies much of the plant for these new power stations: 
turbines, alternators, transformers, switchgear and other equipment. Here are four ENGLISH 
E.ectric 45,500-h.p. water-turbine generating sets at one of the fifteen power stations of the 


North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board for which ENGLIsH ELectric generating plant has been 
supplied or is on order. 


Britain is busy now, more prosperous than 
for decades past. Full employment, active 
industries, advances in science and tech- 
nology, plenty of opportunities both for 
firms and for individuals. . . this is progress 
to be proud of. The challenge—the need— 
is to maintain it. 

Alidepends on production—andexports. 

From 1949 to 1955, our total industrial 
output rose by 27%, and the value of our 
vital exports by 58%. 

But still higher production, still more 
export activity, are needed to ensure sii/l 
better living for Britain. 1n both these ways, 


‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ §''s 
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Earning currency. One of twenty 350-h.p. diesel-electric 
shunting locomotives built by ENGuisH Evectric for the 
Malayan Railways is unloaded at Port Swettenham. A fur- 
ther order for twenty 1,500-h.p. main-line diesel-electric 
locomotives has recently been received. ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
railway equipment is serving 30 countries all over the world — 


just one aspect of this Company’s important export activities. 


How The English Electric Company is working for Britain 


at home and abroad 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC is playing its full part. 

At home, this Company helps to supply 
the generators and other plant needed for 
Britain’s expanding power generation pro- 
gramme; it also makes the electrical equip- 
ment by which our industries use this energy 
for production—production not only for 
home demand but for developing export 
markets. 

In addition it is itself a vigorous and suc- 
cessful exporter; about half the Group’s 
business is overseas, earning foreign cur- 
rency for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of its 


iN 


engineers and technicians, backed by great 
manufacturing resources and advanced re- 
search, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is hard at work, 
making an important two-fold contribution 
to Britain’s economic progress. 


Teo Young Men and Their Parents. Jo any 
boy or young man considering a career in 
science or engineering, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
offers almost unlimited opportunities— 


first-class training, and a choice of re- 
warding jobs at home or abroad. For de- 
tails, please write to Mr. G. S. Bosworth, 
Central Personnel Department D.3. 





bringing you 
better living 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Partners in progress with NAPIER, MARCON?’S, VULCAN FOUNDRY and ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS in The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Group 
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Britain’s Trade Defences 


. 


SHY young Russian has delighted an audience at Harringay 
this week by dropping his stick, and then when picking up 
the stick dropping his hat, and then when picking up the hat 

dropping the stick, and then. . . . But the British Government must be 
very careful not to imitate Mr Oleg Popov ; fumbling is funny in the 
circus ring, but it can be fearsome in foreign economic affairs. The 
Government needs to be reminded of this when facing the possibility 
that it might conceivably have to stretch for an all-too-familiar hat this 
year. What should Britain do if, on top of all our other worries, there 
were a sharp turn-down in dollar demand for sterling area products 
this year, as a result_of a third “ pause ” in American industrial activity 
since the end of the war ? 

Let it be said straightaway that an American pause this year, let 
alone a recession, is still only a possibility. The consequences it could 
have for the sterling area are uncertain, too. In 1938 and 1949 a 
decline in American activity knocked the bottom out of American 
imports from the overseas sterling area. In 1953-54, when American 
production fell by rather more than in 1949, it knocked only the froth 
off them. This may mean that 1938 and 1949 were exceptional ; but it 
could equally mean that 1953-54 was. It is too early for prognosis, but 
not too early for discussion of pessible principles of defence. Suppose 
—this is a favourable assumption—that by September, when the 
pound always feels a seasonal strain, Britain’s process of internal 
disinflation is going fairly well ; that the fever has been checked in 
the labour market ; that our own external payments are in continuing 
balance. Suppose then—this is the danger to be envisaged—that 
American demand for overseas sterling area products were to fall by 
one-fifth or more (as it did in the pause of 1949); that 
there is a sharp drop in the central gold reserves; and that the 
decline in the income of overseas sterling countries reduces 
their demand for our goods, and starts to make Britain’s internal 
disinflation and unemployment a little more bitter than the Govern- 
ment intends. What, in these conjectural but not impossible condi- 
tions, should Britain do ? 

It is easy to say what it should not do. It should not seek to 
protect its position by imposing import controls all round— 
including restrictions on imports from Europe, with the argument that 
deficits in EPU now have to be settled mostly in gold. That would 
be a policy of spreading recession instead of countering it. Nor 
should Britain impose even strictly discriminatory controls on 
imports from North America. It might be necessary, although it would 
not be administratively easy, to do this if the conditions of 1930 
returned. But the situation envisaged in this article is not one of 
desperate American slump. It is one of minor pause or recession, of 
the sort that any prudent person would allow to be possible in America 
every three or four years. If Britain were to meet this sort of situation 
by import controls (every three or four years ?), that would be the 
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end of foreign confidence in Tory determination to 
march towards freer trade ; and this confidence is a 
vital factor in fixing the strength of the pound. In 
reaching for the hat, the stick would have been dropped 
with a clatter. We would have forgotten that the best 
form of trade defence is attack. 

The need therefore is for a policy that will treat any 
American breather as a nuisance and an interruption— 
not as a signal to change course—even although it may 
be a nuisance that is liable periodically to recur. Perhaps 
the best approach to thinking out such a policy will be 
to suggest three principles : 


(1) Although disinflation must be allowed to bite home 
to the point where Britain enjoys greater labour mobility 
and accepts some wage restraint, the Government should 
seek—if possible—to avoid any more unemployment than 
the minimum that is necessary to secure those objectives. 


(2) In order to try to limit unemployment to this level, 
it would be sensible to run down the gold reserves during 
any periods of temporary American recession, That is 
what the reserves are for. There is a great difference 
between improvident squandering of reserves in good 
years, like 1955, and using them in times of squall. 
Unfortunately, partly because of our improvidence in 
1955, the reserves are now at such a low level that scope 
for further falls is limited ; the ultimate limiting point 
would be that at which foreign confidence collapsed and 
there was a run on the pound. 


(3) If this year’s experience should confirm the fear that 
periodical American pauses are still liable to do drastic 
damage to sterling area trade, this would reinforce the 
case for trying to build up trade outside the dollar area. 
But the right way to do this is not to go back to greater 
protection against the dollar ; it is to go forward to faster 


liberalisation with the non-dollar than with the dollar 
world. 


The way to meet any short-term crisis, on this view, is 
by a mixture of (1) and (2) above ; the more of (1) and 
the less of (2) the better, although the decision would 
not be wholly in our hands. The right mixture would 
become apparent only at the time. But the third prin- 
ciple enumerated above is a long-term one ; and the 
British Government should be doing some long-term 
thinking about it now. There is a danger of woolly 
misunderstanding about the objective of building up a 
larger bloc of freer, non-dollar trade. 


* 


The misunderstanding concerns the composition of 
the bloc. The easiest and most popular thing to say 
is that it should be a sterling Commonwealth club. 
Politically, that is attractive. Economically, unfortun- 
ately, there are three reasons why it is expensive and 
dangerous nonsense : 


(1) It is expensive because only part of the Common- 
wealth is in the sterling area, and that in turn is only a 
part of the non-dollar world ; to restrict advance to this 
Commonwealth part is umnecessarily to limit the 


economies that can be gained from the largest possible 
freer market. 
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(2) It is nonsense because it amounts to saying that since 
the trade of the sterling area—which is heavily dependent 
on exports of tropical raw materials and marginal British 
manufactures—is especially vulnerable to American 
recession, we should during an American recession rely 
much more exclusively upon it, 


(3) It is dangerous because it invites protection of declin- 
ing industries instead of encouragement of advancing 
ones. This is illustrated by the “new ideas on imperial 
preference,” which Mr Menzies is reported to be bring- 
ing to the Prime Ministers’ Conference. At the 
moment, perhaps the main value of imperial preference 
to an expanding Britain is that it gives us an advantage 
over America in Canadian markets ; for the rest, imperial 
preference is very largely a system whereby we buy some 
relatively dear Commonwealth products in return for their 
buying the products of certain declining British industries. 
Mr Menzies’s plan is apparently that Britain should 
switch from buying relatively cheaper Canadian wheat to 
buying relatively dearer (because less suitable) Australian 
wheat, thus annoying the Canadians ; in return, Australia 
might offer to buy more Lancashire textiles. It is difficult 
to think of any scheme that would be more flatly inimical 
to Britain’s long-term prospects of prosperity. 


= 


How and where, then, should the search for greater 
freedom of non-dollar trade be conducted ? It should 
be conducted wherever opportunity offers. At the 
moment the obvious opportunity is in Europe. This 
week the representatives of Germany, France, Italy 
and the Benelux countries have been meeting in Venice 
to discuss the project for advance to a “common 
market” (which means to a gradual abandonment of 
tariffs and other encumbrances to trade between them). 
It is difficult to foresee exactly how this project will 
work out. But, if it works out at all, Britain is faced 


‘with the prospect that Germany may soon be selling in 


Europe over diminishing tariff and trade barriers, while 
Britain has to sell over existing ones. Does the 
Government—or industry—want that? It is no 
answer to say that Britain would find it difficult 
to play a part in the common market project consistent 
with its imperial advantages and obligations. At this 
formative stage of the scheme there is a much greater 
opportunity for achieving that consistency than there 
will ever be in the future. 

The muffled British reply to these urgings seems to 
be that this is a time for caution in our trading affairs, 
though this plea has not yet been specifically tied to the 
possibility of an American recession. That cloud has 
appeared on the horizon only in the last few weeks. 
But the time has come to review Britain’s foreign 
economic policy in the light of this contingency. 
The conclusion that emerges is that an American 
recession would make British co-operation with 
these new ideas in Europe more desirable, not less 
so. The same policy is required to prepare for the 
worst as to prepare for the best. The danger is that, in 


the muddled name of caution, Britain may now be 
preparing for neither, 
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Ti 
ime Grows Short in Cyprus 
In the first of the two articles on Cyprus which follow, our special correspondent reports on the conditions 
and the atmosphere at Nicosia. His report indicates that, as the military and administrative counter-attack 
on Eoka progresses, the repressive measures which it involves are turning Cypriot feeling against Britain. 
The second article urges, in the light of this fact, a British move towards a political settlement in Cyprus 
while the possibility of a settlement is still Open. 
I—The Troubled Island 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN NICOSIA 
S soon as the aircraft touches down at Nicosia enjoy the active support of the population. Many 


airport, the traveller enters the new world of khaki 
drill and barbed wire. Soldiers and police stand around 
as the passengers alight. Each passenger is closely 
questioned about the reasons for his visit. Everyone’s 
luggage is searched for weapons ; an elderly Italian 
whose passport records his birth in Cyprus is taken 
aside and searched. 

The tension in the streets is almost tangible. In five 
minutes one passes half a dozen army vehicles, each 
with a serviceman on the lookout, his finger on the 
trigger of a sub-machine gun. At night every driver is 
stopped and called upon to prove his identity and his 
right to be abroad. There is tension ; and there is fear. 
But it would be wrong to suppose, far from the scene, 
that hostility to the British is general, as yet. The wives 
of British servicemen or officials still meet with polite- 
ness, even goodwill, in the shops. By and large, Greek 
Cypriots resent the restrictions of the emergency and 
are worried and exasperated by the economic losses it 
is forcing them’to bear. But the great majority of them 
-—including, of course, convinced enosists—do not 
vent their exasperation on the British around them. 
That is to say: they do not yet, for there is an impor- 
tant time factor in this attitude, to which we shall 
return. For the time being, the resentment of the 
average Greek Cypriot is not the dominant factor: it 
is his fear of the Eoka terrorists. 

For Eoka is at least as much a movement of Greek 
against Greek as of Greek against Briton. Indeed, the 
movement is tragically misunderstood both in Britain 
and in the world at large. It is not the purpose of this 
article to discuss the pros and cons of enosis. But the 
nature of the situation that faces the Governor, Field- 
Marshal Harding, cannot begin to be understood until 
the nature of Eoka itself, the militant arm of enosis, is 
grasped. Of the essential facts, the most important is 
that Eoka is a fascist-type minority group—a Stern 
Gang rather than a Haganah, a gang of bomb tossers 
tather than a home guard. The second fact is that, 
although the entire membership of Eoka is Greek 
Cypriot, its. top leaders, including the “ commander- 
in-chief,” Colonel Grivas, are mainland Greeks. And 
the third fact, which arises out of the first and is of 
fundamental importance, is that Eoka does not, as yet, 





Cypriots have indeed a sneaking sympathy for the 
objects of Eoka ; but the basic reason for the lack of 
co-operation with the government in fighting Eoka 
seems to be intimidation. 

This fact accounts for the mildness of the local reac- 
tion to the execution of the Eoka youths Karaolis and 
Demetriou. The real, spontaneous reaction took place 
in Greece, not in Cyprus. On the island there was 
virtually no popular reaction, in the true sense of the 
word. The workers who went on strike were those 
within reach of Eoka intimidation ; many others, living 
in protected compounds or otherwise out of the reach 
of Eoka action, if not of Eoka threats, did not withhold 
their labour. The shopkeepers who closed their shops 
had all been warned that if they did not they would be 
regarded as traitors (which means death); but one 
Greek Cypriot shopkeeper in Nicosia who defied the 
ban was left unmolested. The threats are sometimes 
bluff—but, understandably, few put it to the test. 

Much of the terrorism in Cyprus is really juvenile 
delinquency: there is very little adult terrorism. This, 
however, does not mean that there are no adult 
terrorists. The Eoka movement consists of two sec- 
tions: the hard core of adult fanatics, and what might 
be called the “ Hitler youth.” The hard core consists 
of a few dozen—probably between 60 and 100— 
determined men living in the mountains. Those who 
are not Greek nationals are mostly Cypriot “ intel- 
lectuals ” who received their training in guerrilla tactics 
along with their degrees at Athens university ; others 
are men of the traditional bandit type. All are under 
the spell of the British-trained Colonel Grivas (or 
Dighennis)—a man of dominating personality—and 
subject to his fierce discipline. From this hard core 
come the marksmen and assassins of the movement, who 
descend from the hills to carry out special assignments 
and to give orders to the schoolboys and girls who con- 
stitute the rest of the movement. The number of these 
marksmen appears to be strictly limited: British army 
ballistics experts have traced sixteen incidents in 
different parts of the island to one sub-machine gun, 
and eight others to one revolver. 

As for the young people who follow their orders, they 
probably number several thousands ; but not all are 
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young hooligans who enjoy their allotted tasks: many 
others—perhaps a majority—are those who do as they 
are told because they fear the consequences of dis- 
obedience. (“ At 4 p.m. on Thursday, you will throw 
a hand grenade at British soldiers in Ledra Street. And 
remember—the penalty for traitors is death.”) Brought 
up for years on an educational diet of hero-worship for 
the leaders of the Greek war of independence, these 
youths of both sexes see the heroes of 1821 reincarnated 
in the thugs of the Cyprus mountains. To obey their 
orders is to engage in their own “heroic” war of 
independence. For many months the “boys” and 
“girls” of the movement—usually as old as the 
British servicemen who are their targets—have been 
beyond the control of parent or schoolmaster. For every 
young terrorist there are probably two adults—his 
parents—who hate the movement that is turning him 
into.a “‘ hero” as much as they fear it. 


* 


Many other Cypriots must be presumed not to like 
a terrorism as indiscriminate as that practised by their 
young compatriots. It is one thing when the girls of 
the Pan-Cyprian Academy scratch the faces of British 
servicemen in front of carefully alerted American tele- 
vision cameramen ; it is another when, a few minutes 
later, a young Cypriot tosses a bomb from a roof and 
injures more Greek Cypriots than servicemen. It is 
another thing also when four children, of whom the 
eldest is eight, lose their lives or limbs through playing 
with an Eoka pipe bomb left in an orange grove. Then 
again, more Cypriots than British servicemen are being 
murdered by the “ heroes ” of Eoka. 

According to an Armenian resident (the nearest 
approach, perhaps, to an impartial source in Cyprus 
today), there are Greek Cypriots in whom Eoka’s acts 
of violence against their countrymen inspire respect for 
its determination. Certainly waverers find little to 
encourage them. They need only to look around them 
to see on many a whitewashed wall three words cal- 
culated to bring them to heel—O:ivaros wrois mpoddtas 
(“ Death to Traitors’). Some of these signs are being 
painted over now that Sir John Harding has banned 
the slogans of proscribed organisations—an order that 
applies to Akel (the Communists) and Volkan (the 
Turkish counter-terrorist organisation) as well as to 
Eoka ; but new slogans will doubtless replace those that 
are defaced. 

A visit to the headquarters of the Cyprus Broadcast- 
ing Service is an experience that illustrates both the 
conditions of life in Nicosia today and the pressures 
that operate against a particularly exposed section of 
the Greek Cypriot community. The high walls are 
surmounted by barbed wire curving outward ; walls 
and wire are protective devices introduced since the 
destruction of the record library and of transmitting 
apparatus by a time-bomb last year. The Turkish 
police at the gate are under orders to search staff enter- 
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ing or leaving ; the studios themselves are searched five 
times a day. 

Commander John Proud, RAN, a lean and able 
Tasmanian who, as head of the. broadcasting service, 
restored morale when it was at its lowest, brings a 
matter-of-fact calm to his beleaguered empire. He has 
had the more exposed members of his Greek section 
moved from vulnerable dwellings in the walled city to 
top-floor flats on the outskirts. Interviews with Greek 
Cypriots too scared to enter the marked premises are 
tape-recorded outside. Most of his Greek staff are con- 
vinced enosists but continue to give loyal service, 
though each receives threatening letters signed “ Eoka.” 
A few have left or have been dismissed. They are hard 
to replace: candidates come forward, apply in writing, 
are interviewed and accept the jobs offered, then write 
to say that “ unforeseen circumstances ” prevent them 
from taking up their posts. 

Until a week ago, the one area of relative calm in 
this sea of hysteria was that of relations between Turk 
and Greek. Now this area, too, is disturbed by fore- 
boding ripples of violence. On Wednesday of last week 
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a Turkish policeman was murdered in the village of 
Polis. Since then tension between the two communi- 
ties has been rising, with the ugly, familiar symptoms 
of fights with stones or pick and shovel, arson, and 
threats that cannot be disregarded because they con- 
tain an element of bravado. In speeches or in conversa- 
tion Dr Fazil Kuchuk, leader of the “Cyprus is 
Turkish ” party, is intransigent. Locally, the Turks— 
outnumbered four to one by the Greeks—will accept 
nothing less than equality of representation in any self- 
governing assembly. Internationally, the Turkish 
government will not permit Cyprus to pass under 
Greek ‘control. So far, Volkan, the Turkish Cypriot 
counter-terrorist organisation, limits itself to emulating 
Eoka’s slogans. Is it the inactivity of impotence, ©! 
of restraint ? It would be wise to assume the latter. 
In all this, the British community—whether ovficials 
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or servicemen—maintains an outwardly unruttied 
calm. Nerves are steady, well below snapping level. 
The complaint most generally voiced, in particular by 
womenfolk, is of boredom : evenings tend to be spent 
at home, as outings can be perilous, or may be 
prevented by the intermittent curfews. The Governor’s 
determination to stamp out terrorism has been wel- 
comed by the British—as indeed it has been overtly by 
the Turkish community leaders, and by many Greeks 
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in the anonymity of private conversation. In the long 
run, this is a race against time: a race to kill or capture 
the leaders of Eoka before the population turns really 
hostile. How long the job will take is beyond guessing ; 
but the margin, measured in terms of deepening popu- 
lar resentment against emergency restrictions, is prob- 
ably only a few months more. Spectacular early 
successes against the terrorists could conceivably 
extend it into next year, 


II—Alternative to Terror 


IR JOHN HARDING’S visit to London for con- 

sultations on Cyprus is urgently necessary. The 
military and administrative drive to repress disorder in 
the island is being pursued with energy and resolution, 
but the British Government seems to have abdicated 
its political function in Cyprus from the day it deported 
Archbishop Makarios. Our special correspondent’s 
report shows that if a bad situation is not to grow worse, 
there must be a serious rethinking of British policy. 
It indicates that if a whole-hearted attempt to stop the 
present rot is not made within the next four to six 
months, then the problem of salvaging anything of the 
British position in Cyprus will become still more diffi- 
cult and may become impossible. This is a task for 
statesmen, not for party men. The Colonial Secretary 
does no good when he takes refuge in the fact that 
Labour refused enosis in 1951. Nor does it help for 
Mr Bevan to taunt the Tories as “ bloody-minded ” 
and “18th century backwoodsmen”; a fair share of 
responsibility for the Cypriot deadlock lies with previ- 
ous Labour governments. Such exhibitions merely 
suggest that both parties are drained dry of thought. 

Clear thinking must begin with a sober estimate 
of the British stake in the island. The official attitude 
is that its retention is at present a vital British interest: 
a simple, sweeping phrase. Maybe: though the base 
there is not a full substitute for Suez, and cannot be 
made into one ; nor is it easy to imagine the mounting 
from Cyprus of any operation capable of playing a 
significant part in any conflict with Soviet Russia. It 
is rather a staging-post from which this country can 
assure the defence of its remaining friénds in the 
Middle East (as it is bound to do by many treaties) and 
at the same time protect the oil concessions and the 
flow of oil from them. 


* 


These are the purposes for which Britain needs a 
foothold in the region, and Cyprus is the obvious choice 
because Britain enjoys sovereignty there. The con- 
clusion that sovereignty is essential to a secure base was 
drawn from the British experience at Suez. American 
experience in many other places might suggest a 
different conclusion. Further, sovereignty is a doubtful 
asset where the population does not give its allegiance 
and consent. Can the loyalty of the Cypriots be won ? 





At present, what remains of it is being lost, and the 
demand for enosis has gained momentum to a point 
at which, quite clearly, it cannot be denied for ever. 
Britain cannot hand out self-determination with a lavish 
hand in many more backward countries, as it has done 
and is doing, while withholding it indefinitely from a 
Mediterranean people like the Cypriots. 

Thus the Cyprus base poses a problem of colonial 
politics every bit as difficult as the diplomatic and 
defence problems that would be involved in preserving 
a British foothold in the Middle East by some means 
short of sovereignty—a base, for instance, leased on 
friendly foreign soil ; perhaps even, after a change of 
sovereignty, on Cyprus itself. Bases on foreign soil 
have drawbacks. They tend to be costly. The political 
conditions that: permit them may change ; then they 
have to be moved. Are they necessarily more costly, 
or politically less secure, than bases on sovereign terri- 
tory if these have to be held by force against a hostile 
population ? In dealing with Cyprus it is better to 
avoid absolutes of the kind implied in the word “ vital.” 
If we fail to find a political settlement for the island, 
then sooner or later we shall have to leave it, vital or 
not. The day has not arrived when it must be assumed 
that the situation in Cyprus has deteriorated beyond 
the point of no return, but, as things stand, it is 
approaching fast. Two problems have to be solved 
if it is to be averted. To the first, the restoration of 
law and order, great resources are being applied. What 
of the second, the political ? _The British Government 
has allowed itself to be manoeuvred into a cul-de-sac. 
It has offered self-government and has conceded self- 
determination as a principle, though in terms that were 
not clear enough. But it is not prepared to allow self- 
government to be used as a means to change the national 
status of Cyprus before Britain feels able safely to assent 
to the change. ‘Thus it has been rendered immobile 
on the political front. 

To strangle terrorism it is necessary to deny to Eoka 
both a ready supply of arms and the support of the 
population. On an island like Cyprus the chances of 
cutting off the terrorists’ supply of arms are much 
greater than in a big country with land frontiers— 
Algeria, say, or Indo-China. Security drives by the 
armed forces on land can track down established caches 
of arms, while at sea naval patrols can prevent new 
supplies from being smuggled in. Neither method can 
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be more than partially effective, yet there is already - 
some evidence that the terrorists cannot lay their hands 
on guns and bombs as readily as they would like. It 
is also probably true to say that Eoka does not, 
as yet, enjoy the active support of a majority of the 
population. Today, in Cyprus, sensible men faced 
with the threats of a ‘small band of determined rebels 
will not risk their necks to obey the Government ; this 
is a measure of Britain’s failure, in the 78 years of 
British possession, to gain the Cypriot allegiance. 
Our special correspondent’s report indicates that the 
drive to stamp out terrorism has a reasonable chance 
of success, technically speaking. The danger is that in 
the process it may turn the passive goodwill or tolerance 
of moderate Cypriots, which is all that Britain can call 
upon, into active dislike and hostility. This, if it goes 
far enough, will rule out a political settlement acceptable 
to this country, whether the terrorist campaign is 
crushed or not. It is invidious to blame the soldier on 
the spot, saddled with a repugnant task not of his 
making, for the technical methods he uses to achieve 
the objective which has been set him. A wholesale 
repressive operation is bound to have irksome and 
actively unpleasant consequences for innocent and guilty 
‘alike. Nevertheless, this does not absolve the military 
authorities from continually weighing the need to defeat 
the terrorists against the danger of alienating reasonable 
men. Collective punishments, for instance, can only 
be justified in unusual special cases; as a rule they are 
wrong, and because they are indiscriminate they tend 
to defeat their purpose. Why should the innocent 
bystander who suffers injustice under a collective 
punishment blame the terrorists for his misfortune ? 
He blames the authorities who impose it. The struggle 
in Cyprus is not only against the minority of terrorists ; 


it is also a struggle to retain or recover the goodwill of 
the majority. 


* 


This wider struggle will not be won without a more 
positive effort than any British Government has yet 
made to win over the Cypriots to a reasonable settle- 
ment. British motives and good faith have become 
suspect. This is partly because of the guarded and 
ambiguous character of British pronouncements and 
attitudes. The Government’s acknowledgment of an 
eventual Cypriot right to self-determination was muffled 
in negatives. It is also partly because British policy, 
by concentrating on military repression exclusively, 
gives the impression of having abandoned the search 
for a political solution. The Cypriots are tempted to 
conclude that Eoka alone possesses the key that will 
unlock the door to self-determination. Their conclusion, 
disastrous for us, is false, but it will prevail until the 
Government produces a positive political programme ; 
it cannot wait to do this until the battle against Eoka 
has been won. 

A necessary first step is to begin the preparation of 
a liberal constitution for the island, and to announce 
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at once that this is being done. The ambiguities |c/ 
behind on this score by the negotiations with Arch 
bishop Makarios must be removed ; thus, the 
evident fact that under a liberal constitution the Greek 
Cypriots would enjoy an elected majority must | 
acknowledged explicity. The Government should 
further make up its mind exactly when it is prepared 
to allow self-determination; and it should then 
announce that so many years after the introduction of 
self-government, the Cypriots will be free to vote on 
their future national status. Certain conditions can 
reasonably be attached to the promise, though these 
should be put in the clearest and narrowest possible 
terms. The elected leaders of the Cypriots would have 
to seek Turkish as well as Greek assent to any formal 
change of sovereignty. They would have to satisfy 
the Turkish minority, or, failing them,.the Turkish 
government, with reasonable guarantees for the status 
and liberties of the Turks in Cyprus. Britain could 
reasonably require the optional right, to be assented 
to by the Greek and Turkish governments, to maintain 
a base on the island after enosis. These are better 
terms than Britain will obtain if it remains silent and 
is eventually forced to evacuate the island through 
weariness of failure and the disgust of its own public 
opinion. 

Simultaneously with its statement of them, the 
Government must institute private diplomatic talks 
with the Greek, Turkish and, if possible, American 
governments with the primary object of assuaging 
Turkish susceptibilities and bringing about a Greco- 
Turkish détente. Nato, because it is disturbed and 
weakened by the Cyprus dispute, can reasonably be 
asked to give its help in preparing the ground for a 
solution, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
would refuse. It is only through this course of 
political initiative and hard private diplomatic slogging 
that a way out seems capable of being found. 

No course of action is free of objections, and none 
can be certain of success. The course proposed maj 
underestimate the strength of Turkish feeling both in 
Cyprus and in Ankara. If the Greek Cypriots accepted 
it, there would almost certainly be constant pressure 10 
advance the date of self-determination just the same. 
But, with good fortune, this course could improve the 
climate of opinion both in Britain and in Cyprus, and 
thereby produce a stronger backing for the Govern 
ment’s campaign against Eoka. It would not disarm 
Turkish objections to Greek designs on Cyprus—ho 
could it ?—but at least it would assure the Turki: 
government of a voice in the final settlement. There 
are still in Greece moderate men who would like 
they could to return to their old friendship with us 
and they would derive support and encouragemen 
which they sorely need. Britain would retain a safe 
guard for its strategic interésts which would be usefu’ 
though it would not be perfect. Most important—fo: 
there is no way out of the disastrous mess until th 
is established—the Cypriots would be shown that ther: 
is a better way ahead than the bitter violence of Eok: 
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Good Business in the Good Book 


- Bible-printing a monopoly, and if so is it one that 
should be broken up ? The present arrangements, 
under which only four British houses publish the 
Authorised Version, are the result of some odd historical 
quirks. It is just five hundred years since the first 
Bible was printed, in Latin, by a shady character called 
Gutenberg at Mainz. Some eighty years had still to 
pass before anyone in this country dared to print such 
a dangerous work in English. Miles Coverdale 
published the first one in 1535, originally on the 
Continent, and then by Henry VIII’s permission in 
England. But later Henry had a change of heart, and 
an Act of 1§43 ordained that no artificers, young men, 
serving men of the degree of yeomen or labourers might 
read the Bible to themselves, on pain of one month’s 
imprisonment—and no women, of course, except 
noblewomen and gentlewomen. There were other 
swings of the pendulum, and not until the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth was it really safe to possess and 
read the Bible. In 1579, Scotland, not knowing where 
to stop, began to fine its yeomen and burgesses £10 if 
they could not produce a Bible when the inspector 
called. 

Up to this time the interventions of the Crown in 
the publication and reading of the Bible had been based 
purely on the religious convictions and current whims 
of the reigning monarch. In 1611, however, the Crown 
acquired a new interest, and promptly vested it. The 
Authorised Version was produced at the instigation of 
King James I and at the expense of his Exchequer, and 
this fact has been held over the centuries to constitute 
Crown copyright. The Authorised Version was first 
printed by Robert Barker, printer to James I, under 
Royal Patent, which forbade anyone else to do so ; and 
in 1614 he succeeded in preventing a Cambridge press 
from printing it, although Cambridge claimed the right 
under a Royal Patent from Henry VIII, dated 1534, 
which authorised, under certain conditions, the printing 
of “all manner of books.” But Charles I ratified this 
Patent, and Cambridge produced its first Authorised 
Version in 1629. 

On the principle of fair play between universities, 
Oxford now obtained Letters Patent also and brought 
out its first King James Bible in 1675. But the right 
of the universities to print the Bible was still to be 
hotly contested for many years. Finally, the conflicting 
interests were united in the person of a Bible tycoon. 
John Baskett purchased the Patent of Queen Anne’s 
Printer, made himself Master of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany which had leased Cambridge’s right to print the 
Bible, acquired the Oxford lease, and finally bought a 
half share in the Patent of the Queen’s Printer for 
Scotland. . He exported to Scotland the Bibles he 


printed in England, but obtained an injunction to pre- 
vent Bibles printed in Scotland from being sold south 
of the border. It was a pity that one result of all this 





empire building, as somebody said at the time, was 
“a Baskett-full of printers’ errors.” 

After Baskett’s death, the Royal Patent was bought 
for £10,000 by Charles Eyre (from whom it has 
descended to the present Queen’s Printers, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode). The right of Oxford and Cambridge 
aiso to print King James Bibles, Testaments or Prayer 
Books in England was by now firmly established ; war 
had ceased between the three English houses, but a 
struggle between England and Scotland sprang up 
instead. In 1818 the University Presses and the King’s 
Printers (then Eyre and Strahan) combined to prevent 
the import of Scottish Bibles, partly on the high moral 
ground that many were inaccurate. The King’s 
Printers in Scotland retaliated to stop the sale of 
English Bibles in Scotland ; the struggle continued 
until the Scottish Patent expired in 1839, and it was 
decided not to renew it. Since then a Board, consisting 
of the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land and the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
licenses applicants to publish the Bible, subject to 
safeguards about accuracy. At first a number of 
publishers applied, but only the firm of William Collins 
survived this highly competitive business into the 
twentieth century. 


* 


The abolition of the Patent in Scotland had the effect 
of halving prices of the King James Bible, greatly mul- 
tiplying its sales and increasing the accuracy of the text. 
In 1860, therefore, when the English Patent was due 
for renewal, a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons considered whether that should not be abolished 
also. It came to the conclusion that the Patent was 
“wrong in principle and opposed to the public 
interest.” But its report was not accepted. The only 
change made was to grant the Patent, not for a fixed 
term of years, but “during Her Majesty’s will and 
pleasure.” It was last renewed in 1901. 

This may seem to have been a Parliamentary mistake. 
But to any renewed argument that the Patent should 
be abolished there are now two answers. The first is 
that the monopoly is only partial. Since the Select 
Committee showed the dangerous possibilities, the 
privileged presses in England have not opposed the 
circulation south of the border of Bibles produced in 
Scotland (although when Cambridge writes to Collins 
about some Bible matter the letter may still begin, 
“ Without recognising your right to sell the King James 
Bible in England . . .”). The monopoly, such as it is, is 
in any case confined to this country or at most to the 
British Commonwealth. The United States has 
ignored it ever since the War of Independence. 

The monopoly, furthermore, applies only to the 
Authorised Version. ‘The copyright of the Revised 
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Version, published in 1881 and 1885, belongs to Oxford 
and Cambridge, and that of the Revised Standard 
Version—a new translation made in co-operation with 
American scholars and published in 1954, belongs to 
Nelson. But quantitatively, the Authorised Version is 
the one that matters. Sales of the Revised Version are 
less than a tenth of those of the King James Bible, and 
other translations are a long way behind. 

The second answer to the argument that the Patent 
should be abolished is the typically English one that 
nobody seems to mind it. No publishers show any 
inclination either to set up in competition to Collins in 
Scotland, or to deprive the three English houses of their 
privileged position. This is mainly due to the fact that 
Bible printing is of a special kind. It needs special types 
that are both bold and compact, and special machinery 
for folding, cutting and sewing the vast double sided 
sheets (each containing, for a pocket Bible, some 256 
pages, so that only four sheets cover the entire book). 
It needs two sets of plates made from the corrected 
type (after three or four proofs have been read), so 
that there can be no accidents through bits falling out, 
as there used to be in pirate editions. (“Thou shalt 
commit adultery,” said the most frightful printers’ error 
of all.) It needs special paper, thin but opaque, and if 
india paper is used, this is folded by hand. It 
requires the keeping of heavy stock, since it can 




































Peace Rejoicings 


The peace illuminations and the displays of fireworks 
on Thursday were remarkably well conducted. . . . The 
occasion of the rejoicings was one which we may all 
approve of. Her Majesty’s birthday was kept, and never 
did a Soverign more deserve the affectionate attachment of 
the people. But the unusual festivities . .. were in honour 
of the peace. The present generation has seen no similar 
festivity for a similar cause. It is more than forty years 
since a peace was inaugurated, and most of those now 
living may never see the inauguration of another. War 
has happily become in Europe the exception to the normal 
condition of society, and it is not irrational to hope that 
another forty years, or a longer interval, may elapse 
before another war arises, the wished-for conclusion of 
which may be the celebration of another peace. With 
whatever readiness we may take up arms in defence of 
the national honour, we do not celebrate the event. We 
record it as a part of our history, but we mourn over it. 
Peace is also recorded, but in almost all cases we welcome 
its arrival with great rejoicings. By such festivities as 
those of Thursday, its beauty may be enhanced and 
indelibly impressed on the youthful mind. They connect 
the event with holidays and rejoicings, which will always 
make it all the more welcome. ... It is desirable, also, 
for all the people to have feelings in common, and express 
them on any great national occasion. We, however, should 
regret to see the Government, already overtasked—the 
proper work of which is in too many cases slighted, 
neglected, or inefficiently done—adding to its functions 
the duty of prescribing for the people when they are to 
be happy and express their happiness, when they are to 
make a holiday and when they are to stick closely to their 
bread-winning tasks. 


The Economist 


May 31, 1856 
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be made economic only by running off a big print 
and stacking the sheets away in sections to be bound as 
required. Each Bible house has perhaps betwe 
fifteen or twenty different editions, and each of these 
is bound in as many different ways. Some of the line 
are not profitable. Lectern Bibles, for example, n 
last for at least fifty years, and even though a copy 
bought now may have been printed fifty years ago, it 
is still useless to run off more than about five hundred 
at a time. 


* 


Within the usual limits set when there are so few com- 
petitors, this is therefore a competitive form of publish- 
ing. As the text is identical, new editions are forever 
being produced that offer something the others have 
not got: a zip fastener round the binding which never- 
theless allows the book to open flat ; a thumb index ; 
new illustrations ; a new coloured binding. In the 
plainer editions, the publishers can claim that it is no 
mean achievement to print over three quarters of a 
million words to be sold at 6s. or 7s. 

It is true, however, that there is no flat-out price 
competition. Although there is no price ring, the four 
houses confer about various Bible matters from time to 
time—and limit the extent to which they might under- 
sell each other. They are undersold, however, by some 
of the work they voluntarily undertake for the Bible 
Societies—another peculiar feature of Bible printing. 
Their largest customer is the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which publishes the Bible in whole or in part 
in 836 languages. It also orders something approach- 
ing half a million King James Bibles each year. 
The Society’s Bible is sold at 5s.—a price designed 
not to cover costs, but to secure the widest distribu- 
tion consistent with a deficit that voluntary contribu- 
tions can meet. Some of its Bibles, indeed, are given 
away (sometimes unintentionally, as in the case 
of 30,000 copies recently impounded by General 
Franco). The policy is to ask a price from anyone who 
can pay ; but the price is sometimes unorthodox. In 
one Australasian island a gospel costs two butterflies, 
in parts of Peru a crocodile’s egg, while in the Belgian 
Congo a Bible costs two chickens (a rise of 100 per 
cent since the war). Even in England, the Society 
certainly presents the four publishing houses with some 
“ unfair ” competition. 

The publishers, however, can afford to keep profit 
margins exiguous on a Book of which Cambridge, for 
example, produces some 700,000 copies a yea! ; 
and it is an advantage that when times are slack there 
is always Bible printing to be done, and that the 


‘demand is constantly expanding. The Bible 's 


certainly good business. It may be illogical that only 
four firms should have the exclusive right to it. But 
many British institutions are illogical, and this seems 
no reason for upsetting arrangements that in practi:< 
work very well. 
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The Second Trump 


N his speeches at Newcastle last weekend, and then to 

the Association of British Chambers of Commerce on 
Thursday, Mr Macmillan blew the trumpet that Sir 
Anthony Eden had thought he had previously sounded at 
Perth ; this time he did it loudly enough for the newspapers 
to listen to him. “Another round of wage increases such 
as we have had in the last two years,” he said at Newcastle, 
“could be disastrous.” But, if we avoid it: 

I do not see any likelihood of a rise [in the cost of living 

index] of more than two or three points over this year, as 

a result of action which the Government is taking to 

remove existing subsidies, or as the result of the last round 

of wage increases in the nationalised industries. I believe 

that, in this respect, we are likely to have a period of 

reasonable stability ahead of us. 
Two features of this statement deserve comment. One is 
that in his Newcastle speech Mr Macmillan seemed to be 
basing his forecast of a price “‘ plateau ” at least partly on 
the hope that private industries, unlike the nationalised 
industries, will not add the cost of recent wage increases to 
their selling. prices. The extent to which they absorb these 
increases in their already declining profit margins will 
depend very largely on whether stringent market condi- 
tions force them to try to do so. In his chambers of 
commerce speech Mr Macmillan went some way towards 
recognising this, and repeated again that the Government 
will “do more if more needs to be done” in spreading 
general disinflation. This speech on Thursday was there- 
fore a better effort than that of last weekend. 

The other interesting feature of both speeches is that 
Mr Macmillan has adopted a much more proprietorial 
attitude towards the nationalised industries than he has ever 
done before. There are dangers in this, but the implication 
that emerges is plain. It is that, whatever private industries 
do, the Government’s present intention is that the nation- 
alised industries will refuse wage increases next winter— 
if necessary in the face of strikes. 


How Deaf the Left ? 


7 moral of Mr Macmillan’s speech on Thursday was 
that “it is far easier and less painful to beat inflation 
with the understanding and help of industry and commerce 
than to have to-do it against a tide of misunderstanding and 
ignorance.” These last three words were a sharp sign of 
his disappointment at the recent reactions of trade union 
leaders, to whom the plea for stability is so largely addressed. 





So far, the rudest reply to Mr Macmillan’s speech has come 
from Mr Frank Cousins, who, from Arthur Deakin’s old 
seat at the Transport and General Workers’ Union, is quite 
frankly playing politics with this issue. But then Mr 
Cousins, unlike Mr Deakin, is a political man. The other 
big union leaders are being more circumspect, but scarcely 
more helpful. They show every sign of staying on the fence 
until enough of the wage-hunting pack has streamed past 
them, when -they hope to join it inconspicuously. The 
aim of each union is to try to take one more dip into the 
barrel before the lid is screwed down. 

To persuade the unions not to do something so obviously 
in their short-term interest will not be easy, and the attitude 
of the Labour party in the House could therefore have at 
least marginal importance. Mr Macmillan made a dignified 
appeal to his political opponents on Thursday, and it is 
right for outside commentators to join with it. The present 
indications are that Labour will be sensible enough not 
to denounce the stability campaign in principle, but its 
neutrality will be qualified by claims that a wage freeze has 
little chance of success against the background of present 
government economic policy. This ignores two points, 
First, even under a Labour Government, “fair share 
budgets ” and all the rest, the unions would not really agree 
to a freeze, so that Labour’s attitude has the disadvantage of 
being dishonest. Secondly, if there are strikes on this issue 
next winter, public opinion will by no means be all on the 
side of the strikers—so that the attitude may not be as 
expedient as it looks. Labour’s right and duty is to urge 
the Government to change its economic policy, and its 
privilege is to lay the blame for the need for a stability 
campaign at the Government’s door. But Pontius Pilate 
earns little respect and sometimes less votes ; for Labour 
party leaders to shift their policy a few notches nearer 
responsibility would be nationally useful and perhaps even 
politically wise. 


“ Interdependence ”: Theory and 
Practice 


HEN the French-Moroccan declaration of March 2nd 
proclaimed Moroccan independence in “ inter- 
dependence ” with France, its drafters promised to define 
this new word in subsequent conventions. The first such 
document, covering interdependence in foreign affairs, has 
been signed this week ; others on defence matters and safe- 
guards for French residents in Morocco are to follow. 
But though Frenchmen are whistling to keep their 
courage up and telling one another that this first convention 
is not so disadvantageous to France as might have been 
expected, it is from their standpoint a disappointing docu- 
ment. It is full of ambiguities inserted by drafters so 
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hypnotised by fear of their home critics as to be incapable 
of framing clear conceptions. Thus, a clause proclaiming 
that neither signatory shall pursue a foreign policy incom- 
patible with the interests of the other (put in to satisfy 
Frenchmen) is offset by another clause proclaiming that 
there is no restriction on the right of either party to con- 
clude any treaty he may fancy (put in to placate African 
nationalists). Texts so loosely worded work only if both 
sides are filled with a will to work them. Such a will may 
mature in the course of time ; it cannot do so while both 
governments are being needled by their extremists on 
account of the situation in Algeria. 

The perplexities which. the Algerian crisis creates in 
France are well known ; the difficulties to which it gives 
rise in Morocco are less so. The Sultan’s government took 
over responsibility for internal administration and policy on 
May 12th. Long before that date a body calling itself the 
Army of Liberation (originally assembled when the Sultan 
was in exile) was holding its weapons at half cock in eastern 
Morocco. Since May, it has secured the whip hand there 
largely because it can proclaim that it, alone among 
Moroccans, is truly helping the cause of Moslem Algeria. 
It has obtained a hold over many local government officers ; 
it provides cover for much miscellaneous banditry and gun- 
carrying that it tries to condemn ; it obeys Rabat only when 
it pleases, but often enough to induce Rabat to condone 
some of its activities ; it has sufficient influence there to 
have caused the Sultan to request French troops to refrain 
from police operations in eastern Morocco even where his 
forces are in no position to undertake such operations them- 
selves. 

Its hold on local emotions is likely to survive so_long 
as it can contrast its wholesale support of Algerian 
nationalism with the Sultan’s deviationist inclination to 
negotiate with France. There is no chance, therefore, of 
restoring a unified control over Morocco so long as there 
is no settlement in Algeria ; there is also little value in nego- 
tiating a defence convention while the Sultan’s writ runs 
only intermittently in the north-east of his territory. Con- 
trary to French intention, the interdependence of today is 
not between France and Morocco, but between Morocco 
and Algeria. 


A Policy for Algeria? 


MOLLET has every chance of surviving yet another 
M e vote of confidence. The only question now asked 
in Paris is who will tilt the balance in his favour: the 
Communists, the Right, or both ? The debate now in pro- 
gress in the Assembly was originally to deal with Morocco 
and Tunisia; on these subjects M. Mollet would have 
had to face mainly the wrath of the conservatives. 
M. Mendés-France’s resignation shifted the emphasis 
to Algeria, making it awkward for the Communist 
deputies to back the government at a time when 
their supporters in (say) Grenoble or St. Nazaire are 
blocking the trains which carry the reservists called up for 
Algeria. Now the debate has become one of general 
policy and the attitude of both wings will largely depend 
on where M. Mollet chooses to put the emphasis. 
It is tempting for a harassed prime minister to dodge 
the difficult topics, but it would be a great pity if this 
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opportunity were missed for defining a French policy for 
the Algerian crisis. The departure of M. Mendés-France 
has made the need for such a declaration still more acute, 
Even M. Lacoste, the Resident. General, now implicitly 
admits the ineffectiveness of the official formula—pacifica- 
tion first and legislative elections three months after—by 
suggesting municipal elections in Algeria very soon; 
through these, he thinks, the interlocuteurs valables could 
be found with whom a new statute could be worked out, 
The question arises at once why the present climate of 
war should be more propitious for municipal than for 
general elections. A host of other questions remains un- 
answered: what shape will this statute take and what 
guarantee will it offer that the road to federation will be 
duly followed ? Will the French relinquish the double 
electoral college and grant equal political rights ? 

It is for the French government to provide the answers ; 
it must be hoped that in doing so it will look beyond the 
votes in the assembly and the organised will of the French 
settlers. There are eight million Moslems in Algeria ; is it 
too late to get a hearing among them for a bold proposal ? 
France needs, as Britain does in Cyprus, to send a political 
message which can be heard above the noise of battle. This 
will need courage, but M. Mollet has too much experience 
to be unaware how dearly his country often had to pay for 
“successes” patched up in the Palais Bourbon. 


Economics of the Drought 


T will be a pity if the threat of drought this year—and 
the outbreak of heath and woodland fires thay has already 
occurred—provokes an agitation for the Government to do 
something very expensive about it. Water supplies in this 
country, at the moment, are at a level which apparently 
makes a general breakdown probable in the sort of drought 
conditions that are statistically likely to occur about once 
in a hundred years ; they make the threat of breakdown 
likely about once in thirty years ; and an approach to a 
threat likely perhaps once in ten. It is not yet clear into 
which of these three categories the experience of 1956 will 
fall. For woodland fires—a problem which concerns the 
state of the fire services as well as that of water supplies— 
the sustained frost and the drying winds that preceded the 
drought have clearly provided the worst possible combina- 
tion of weather conditions. 

But it would be absurdly expensive to build up these 
public services to a level that might not be required for 
ninety-nine years: to make them ready for use in the 
hundredth year, by which time they will probably have 
worn out. The only sensible argument for greatly increased 
investment in water is if demand looks like increasing more 
swiftly than supply. At the moment, there is some evidence 
that it does, mainly because of rising demands from industry. 
In that case, however, the price mechanism should be 
brought more fully into play. The householder who 
uses more water this weekend will not pay any more 
than the householder who obeys requests to go slow on 
the tap ; his water rate remains fixed not by the amount he 
uses, but by the rateable value of his house, So long 3: 
water is plentiful, this odd pricing system can be justified 
by the expense of installing individual water meters. [! 
there is to be any notion of increased demands upon scarce 
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investment resources by the water authorities, it could not 
be justified any longer ; in that case a proper pricing system 
should be brought into use, meters should be installed in 
houses as they already are in water-voracious factories, and 
charges should vary between wet periods and dry. The 
question has some political overtones, because Labour is 
committed to the nationalisation of water supplies—mainly 
because it cannot think of any case for committing itself to 
the nationalisation of anything else. It is therefore im- 
portant that politicians should get the economics of water 
supply right. 


Dispersal Failing 


HEN Mr Sandys refurbished the system of housing 
W subsidies last year, he hoped that his new pattern 
would aid the dispersal of population from the congested 
cities to a considerable number of small, developing 
towns. Unfortunately, this part of the policy is not 
working. Recently seven of the largest cities baldly told 
the Government that its financial policy “has put an 
effective stop to decentralisation,’ and demanded an 
interview with Mr Sandys, Mr Thorneycroft, and Mr 
Macmillan (the three Ministers chiefly concerned) to discuss 
prospects and remedies. This week, the London County 
Council has returned to the attack with a. report which 
suggests that the Town Development Act—on which the 
LCC is relying to solve its housing problems—is almost a 
dead letter. There are two reasons for this. One is that the 
scale of Government grant under the Act is insufficient to 
overcome the very natural reluctance of a small authority 
to undertake expansion at a time of high interest rates. 
The other is that the extra housing subsidy which is available 
to small “ development ” towns unfortunately looks as if it 
will be less efficacious in keeping down the rents of new 
houses than the subsidy pools that most large local authorities 
are able to operate. 

Mr Sandys must therefore cast around urgently for means 
of overcoming a deadlock that is now seriously impeding 
the slum clearance plans of the large cities. There is no 
salvation to be had by telling the cities to build still higher 
blocks of flats: the cost of these to the Exchequer 
would be greater than any alternative, the social results 
would be unhealthy, and the prescription still inadequate. 
Equally, however, the Exchequer is hardly likely, in present 
circumstances, to sanction a sufficient increase in financial 
inducements to make the Town Development Act really 
work. Financial difficulties apart, housing pressure in 
several big cities is now too intense for its relief to be left 
to a multitude of small development schemes which—as the 
LCC has found in four years’ experience—mature only very 
slowly. 

Manchester and Birmingham are therefore actively con- 
sidering seeking permission to build new towns of their own, 
and London will very likely soon want to do so, too. 
This course might well be speedier and less costly to the 
Exchequer than any other immediate remedy. Mr Sandys 
would need to make sure that the proposed towns are 
not just housing colonies, and that they do not remain 
permanently in the ownership of their parent city ; but the 
big cities have now become desperate enough to agree to 
any reasonable conditions. 
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A Bid for the Hindu Kush 


we oe of all Mr Nehru or his equally intelli- 
gent advisers—will take seriously India’s sudden 
discovery of its suzerainty over Chitral, the remote hill 
State that nestles beneath the Hindu Kush at the northern 
extremity of Pakistan. Somebody has called the Indian 
move Machiavellian, but it could hardly be less so. The 
subtle Italian princemaker would never have advanced so 
untenable a claim with such transparent motives. The 
Chitral claim is by Molotov out of Metternich. It finds a 
basis for the “ maximum bid ” gambit, so dear to Moscow, 
in the purest doctrine of legitimacy. Mr Nehru argues that 
the little state passed under the suzerainty of the maharajas 
of Kashmir eighty 
years ago, and that 
this feudal bond has 
never been broken. 
The maharajas’ own 
lack of interest in 
this notional overlord- 
ship, Chitral’s incor- 
poration in the North- 
West Frontier Pro- 
vince in 1901, its 
formal accession to 
Pakistan in 1947, and 
the fact that Indian 
leaders and Indian 
maps have treated it as Pakistan territory ever since the 
two nations became independent, are ignored. 

In twentieth-century terms, the Chitral claim makes sense 
only as one of a series of moves meant to discourage Paki- 
stan from pressing its Kashmir claim before the Security 
Council, or at least to strengthen India’s bargaining posi- 
tion. A more realistic pattern then emerges. India has 
recently repeated its suggestion that the Pakistanis should 
drop their claims and accept the present division of Kashmir, 
and it is now indicating that if these terms are not accepted 
its attitude will get tougher. Mr Krishna Menon has 
visited Srinagar to declare that all the former maharaja’s 
territories have become part of India “ for all time” ; and 
now comes the claim to Chitral. This “ maximum bid” 
technique enables the government using it to offer generous- 
looking “ concessions ” at a later stage, while in fact coming 
down only from, say, Everest to Lhotse. Moscow has used 
it effectively against western negotiators, who dearly love 
to bring home what looks like a reasonable compromise. 
But the Pakistanis are less addicted to compromise, and 
liable to react the wrong way, as the Lahore provincial 
assembly, momentarily unanimous, showed on Monday. 
The game that Delhi has embarked on is a most unsuitable 
one for the two players involved. 











Argentina on the Hard Road 


OME commentators on the recent disturbances in Buenos 
S Aires have taken what seems a needlessly gloomy view. 
Anxiety about post-Perén Argentina is justified enough ; 
but when one remembers what the government of General 
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Aramburu and Admiral Rojas is trying to do—which is 
nothing less than the steering of their country back on to 
the path of political freedom after a decade of totalitarian 
rule—it becomes clear that the events of May had a 
heartening side to them. Faced with a crisis as severe as 
the one that brought General Lonardi down last November, 
the government survived it ; and it did so without having 
to revert to Peronist methods. It is easy to imagine how 
General Perén would have handled a “ direct action” 
campaign against one of his ministers. The usual wholesale 
arrests would have been accompanied by the thunder of 
propaganda drums, diverting public attention to the Falkland 
Islands or Antarctica, to a spectacular new. bond of union 
with some neighbouring state, or to a supposedly profitable 
trade bargain with Moscow. All the stops would have been 
pulled out, and the man in the street would have had little 
chance of even learning what the government’s critics were 
after. 

President Aramburu is accused of inconsistency and 
softness, of throwing alternate sops to Right and Left to 
keep a restless country quiet. He and his fellow soldiers 
are certainly not practised politicians, and they take decisions 
with a slow and painful pragmatism. But all those decisions 
have to be judged in the light of their visibly sincere aim 
of rebuilding a free way of life. To succeed in this, they 
have to compromise, to create a climate in which moderation 
will flourish. Surrounded by the remnants of the old parties 
and the mushroom growth of new ones, by unrepentant 
Peronists and shrill extremist factions, the puzzled soldiers 


deserve full credit for their patient efforts to steer a middle 
course. 


Mr Awolowo’s Triumph 


HE results of the general election in the Western Region 
A of the Nigerian Federation are a personal triumph for 
the Prime Minister, Mr Awolowo. Though three of his 
ministers lost their seats and the main opposition party, 
TD: Azikiwe’s National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons, increased their strength in the regional house 
from 13 to 28, Mr Awolowo’s losses are more apparent than 
real. He did not fight the previous election in 1951 as head 
of a cohesive Action Group party ; the result of that election, 
fought by a coterie of splinter groups, was in doubt for 
some time, until Mr Awolowo created order and a party out 
of the confusion by getting members who had been elected 
on all sorts of tickets to accept his whip. When Dr Azikiwe 
swept to victory in the Western Region in the subsequent 
federal elections, it did not look as if this makeshift party 
would hold together. Now it has done so, and Mr Awolowo 
retains office with an adequate majority. He has achieved 
this despite the resignation of one of his most popular 
lieutenants, and despite the passage of a good deal of initially 
unpopular legislation—and levying of still more unpopular 
taxes to pay for social services—by his government in the 
past four years. 

The leaders of the NCNC made any and every promise 
to the electorate in the election. It is ironic that one of 
their few plausible arguments was a vote-loser: Dr Azikiwe’s 
demand that the allocation of revenue between the regions 
should be based on need rather than on the origin of the 
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money. To the Yorubas, whom the Action Group mainly 
represents, this means paying tribute to the Ibos of the 
Eastern Region. It is broadly the right principle for the 
Federation ; but it is fatal politically in the west at this 
time. But, beyond this, Mr Awolowo was re-elected on his 
record—one of efficient and reasonably clean administration 
which has compared well with the state of Dr Azikiwe’s 
government in the east. 

The implications are important. The election means that 
th. pace of the Nigerian constitutional conference next 
September will be set by Mr Awolowo. He alone has a 
coherent plan for regional self-government ; and he will not 
press for Federal self-government unless the Northern 
Region will go along with him, which is unlikely. This may 
mean some critical negotiations. The new Permanent Under- 
Secretary at the Colonial Office, Sir John Macpherson, is a 
former governor of Nigeria. It is no denigration of his strong 
personality to say that he will have to avoid the pitfalls 
which in his governorship led to friction with the Nigerian 
leaders, including Mr Awolowo ; and that Mr Lennox-Boyd 
will have to remember that it was the Lyttelton touch which 
saved the previous Nigerian conference in 1953. 


Whose Responsibility ? 


[ will come as a surprise to many people to learn that no 

fewer than 40 different sorts of official or voluntary 
worker have the right, and in some cases the duty, to visit 
a family in its own home on some aspect of family welfare. 
This point was made in evidence to a joint committee of 
the British Medical Association and the Magistrates’ Asso- 
ciation, whose report on cruelty to and neglect of children 
was published this week. The committee was concerned 
with cruelty and neglect in the home, not in institutions, 
and it has been considering the problem for over three years. 

The number of persons found guilty of cruelty or neglect 
by magistrates’ courts rose from §§9 in 1933 to 913 twenty 
years later. To a certain extent this rise reflects not 
necessarily an increase in the offences, but the additional 
powers of dealing with them granted by the Children and 
Young Persons Act of 1933; the 1953 figure is well below 
the peak of 1,612 for 1943. But, at any one time, an average 
of 99,000 children are under the notice of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ; this 
figure tells more forcefully than the record of convictions 
how many families are slipping through the net of the 
social services. Duplication of effort and delay in taking 
action provide the main theme of the committee’s report. 
In spite of the co-ordinating officers appointed by local 
authorities in response to a departmental circular in 1950. 
lack of co-ordination between the many different statutory 
and voluntary organisations still causes delay in meeting 
family needs. The committee accordingly endorses the 
representations already made to the Home Secretary for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission or committee of 
inquiry into the operation of the social services as they 
affect the family. 

The committee to inquire into the working of the Act 
of 1933, whose appointment was announced in February 
of this year, will go some way towards meeting this pro- 
posal, Unfortunately, it is not clear that the new 
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committee will delve into the question of whose should be 
the responsibility for the operation of these services—any 
more than the BMA committee has done. Yet to anybody 
whose eyes are not blinkered into contemplation of the 
merits of his own particular organisation, it seems quite 
obvious that a concentration of responsibility, rather than 
improved co-ordination, is the most urgent need. 


Dr Adenauer and His Ministers 


HE past week has been an anxious one in Bonn. Dr 
Adenauer has been doing his best to smooth the 
feelings of his two Ministers, Herr Schaffer and Professor 
Erhard, ruffled by the sharp criticism which he levelled at 
them last week. In a dinner speech to the Federation of 
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German Industries, he not only castigated the rise in bank 
rate, to which they had agreed, but attacked them personally 
for making vital economic decisions, together with the Bank 
deutscher Lander, behind his back. The Chancellor has 
contrived to smooth over the personal resentment his speech 
aroused, but the differences of opinion have not been fully 
overcome. Herr Schiffer, in a speech last weekend, con- 
firmed his intention of sticking to an anti-inflationary policy. 
D: Erhard, too, is unrepentant. An inter-ministerial group 
has been set up to reconcile the Ministers’ views with those 
of Dr Adenauer and of the Christian Democratic Union, but 
its task will not be easy. The Ministers’ programme pro- 
vides for lower investment allowances and a 30 per cent 
tariff cut as well as the credit squeeze. The Christian 
Democrats on the other hand want reductions in other 
(mainly direct) taxes, and there is strong. opposition to tariff 
cuts from many groups as well as from the Chancellor. 

But whilst the Chancellor has considerable support for 
his economic stand, his political credit has suffered con- 





Common Market in Eastern Europe 


| AST week the countries of the Soviet 
_ bloc officially proclaimed the closer 
integration of their economic planning. 
At a session in east Berlin of the Council 
of Mutual Economic Aid (Comecon) the 
delegates from the Soviet Union and all 
East European countries agreed on the 
pooling of resources in most branches 
of industrial and agricultural production. 
They discussed the common methods of 
exploitation of raw materials, outlined a 
programme for specialisation in engineer- 
ing, studied the reconciliation of produc- 
tion targets and trade quotas, and pro- 
posed exchanges of technical information. 

The proceedings were heralded in the 
Communist press as the beginning of 
co-operation within the Soviet bloc. In 
fact the Council was founded in 1949, 
as a counter to the Marshall Plan, to 
co-ordinate the economic plans of the 
various countries under Soviet leader- 
ship. On the other hand, it is true that 
until recently strangely little was being 
done within the bloc to benefit from the 
possible advantages of division of 
labour ; the various countries tended to 
proceed parallel, developing all branches 
of heavy industry and engineering 
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feverishly. In this sense a new era 
seems to have begun. The Soviet 
Union and all European countries within 
its orbit, with the exception of Bulgaria, 
are this year starting new Five Year 
Plans. All can be considered as parts 
of a master plan for the whole area. 
The long-term plans published 
hitherto (see below) show a certain 
slowing down in industrial expansion 
and a somewhat decreased emphasis on 
heavy industry. This is partly a natural 
development after the initial breakneck 
speed, but partly a conscious policy 
decision. It has apparently been agreed 
that more must be done for the con- 
sumer, that agriculture and light industry 
cannot remain permanent cinderellas. A 
slower rate of investment and greater 
international co-operation should help in 
this task, which is crucial for the political 
evolution of the communist regimes. 
It should not be concluded that 
Eastern Europe is entering a period of 
planned stagnation. Even the new 
targets for basic industry are still very 
ambitious. By 1960 the European mem- 
bers of the bloc, excluding the Soviet 
Union, should produce over 20 million 
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tons of steel, close to 300 million tons 
of coal (hard coal equivalent) and well 
over 100 billion kWh of electricity. A 
common market for Western Europe is 
under discussion ; in the east it is already 
on the way, and the output of its partners 
must be taken into account when 
measuring the chances of the Soviet 
Union in its race “ to catch up and out- 
strip America.” 

The Soviet papers take great pains to 
stress that this closer integration will not 
be at the expense of trade with the 
outside world and, in particular, with 
backward countries. The Berlin meeting 
was attended by observers from China, 
vitally concerned with exports from this 
area, and from Jugoslavia, which must 
be greatly interested in the projects for 
harnessing the waters of the Danube. 
On the face of it, division of labour 
within the eastern area need not hinder 
trade with the West, but western traders 
will need to realise that they ar> dealing 
with partners in a closely-knit associa- 
tion. Integration of this sort tends to 
stick ; in some of its aspects the change 
in the economic structure of eastern 
Europe may prove irreversible. 
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siderably from his action last week. His right to direct 
economic policy is not disputed, but few even of the Chris- 
tian Democrats have anything to say for the way he did it— 
a public denunciation at dinner with the Federation of 
German Industries. Dr Adenauer’s partial atonement 
cannot erase the impression his speech conveyed—of a con- 
fused and disunited leadership, of a cabinet government 
that is not working properly. It cannot be very long before 
the Chancellor has to hand over to a successor. This makes 
it more than ever vital that his Cabinet should develop the 
habit of bearing responsibility collectively. 

One other disquieting note was struck in Dr Adenauer’s 
speech. He spoke of the central bank in a manner which 
suggested that he did not much like its independent posi- 
tion. If this is his feeling, he is probably wrong. A stable 
currency has played a vital part in restoring Germany to 
power and influence in the world, and keeping him in office ; 


and to that stability the independent Bank deutscher Lander 
has made a vital contribution. 


Evasion at Venice 


HE Venice discussions on the Spaak report settled little 

but the date and place of the next meeting. Although 
the Six agreed that their officials should meet in Brussels 
on June 26th to begin drafting treaties on the basis of both 
the Euratom and the Common ‘Market proposals, the 
political decisions which would logically precede this stage 
have, once again, been skirted. The business of reducing 
the report on the Common Market and Euratom to treaty 
form would not be difficult (much of it is already in treaty 
language) if the governments concerned were agreed about 
what was wanted. But this requires some fundamental 
decisions by the governments themselves, and until there 
is a genuine meeting of minds between—in particular—the 
Germans and the French, no display of skill by M. Spaak 
(who is to continue to direct the work) can prevent each 
sentence of the proposed treaties becoming a battleground. 
One danger in this situation is that the end result will be 
an unworkable collection of compromises, not a coherent 
plan. The second is that the preparation of the treaties 
will be interminable. Time is the worst enemy of both 
projects. German support for Euratom wanes as German 
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self-confidence grows. Herr Strauss, the Federal Minister 
for atomic questions, has not been slow to explore the possi- 
bilities of bilateral arrangements instead. And, on the 
French side, the chances are increasing that the next govern 
ment crisis will find these decisions still not taken. 


lli- 


Norway Turns the Corner 


OR several weeks the threat of widespread strikes has 
hovered over Norway, darkened by the explosions in 
Finland and Denmark. But last week the news that 40,000 
engineering workers had accepted a 3} per cent increase 
in piecework rates gave fair assurance that Norway's 
remarkable run of labour peace since the war would not be 
broken. Agreements have been reached for about three- 
quarters of the 100,000 workers whose collective contracts 
expire this spring, bringing an average wage increase of 
some § per cent. Since most agreements are for two years, 
the rise seems moderate, and should be absorbed by rising 
output. 

Some relaxations have been announced for the Norwegian 
consumer, whose lot since the war has been austere. For 
the first time in seventeen years peaches and pineapples may 
be imported into Norway, and an additional 2} per cent of 
imports from OEEC countries are to be freed from control 
—a welcome move, since the share of Norway’s imports 
within OEEC which are still restricted is the highest in 
western Europe. These two announcements follow naturally 
from the improvement in Norway’s balance of payments. 
In the first quarter of this year there was a surplus of 
£4.25 million on goods and services compared with a 
deficit of £15 million in the same period last year. 

The reasonable wage agreement and the recovery in 
reserves are a tribute to the success of Norway’s credit 
squeeze. Two years ago, with investment screwed up to 
about a third of national income, Norway’s inflationary 
problem seemed one of the most menacing in Europe. But 
last year the government clamped down on credit ; and less 
through higher interest rates than through new issues and 
a virtual command to the banks to cut their loans, it checked 
the rise in bank advances, stocks and fixed investment ; 
the rise in imports slowed down and the cost of living 
remained steady as a rock. Norway was greatly helped by 
soaring shipping freights and exports; if these should 
slacken, her position may not look so fair. The economy 
too remains distended by mounting state investment and 
subsidised housing ; but the emergency is past. 


Equal Before the Law ? 


fe Select Committee on Estimates has produced a 
useful, but slightly smug, report on the working of the 
Legal Aid scheme. By enabling poorer litigants to obtain 
access to the courts, the committee roundly declares, the 
scheme’s “ greatest contribution has been to enhance the 
equality of all men before the law and hence the dignity 
and prestige of the law itself.” That is the vital question. 
Has it? The doubts that some people feel about the 
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“Are you 
trading abroad ? 





Trading Abroad is a Midland Bank booklet 
outlining the methods of selling goods 
abroad. It serves as an introduction to the 
Bank’s foreign banking services, and deals 
with such things as foreign exchange; 
exchange control; shipping documents ; 
payment; buyers, sellers and agents; 
business travel and introductions; and 
export credit insurance. A copy of Trading 


Abroad can be quickly obtained from 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 


Overseas Branch, 122 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
or at the Foreign Branches in Birmingham, Bradford, 


| 
Liverpool and Manchester, or from your local branch. | 
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The completed Nangal Dam on the River Sui! 






Over vast arid stretches of the Punjab, drought and flood 
brought famine and death. Now, a ‘new deal’ is on the way. 
Under the £113,000,000 Bhakra-Nangal power and irrigation 
project, the turbulent River Sutlej has been harnessed to 
irrigate six million acres of parched earth, prevent flood 
disasters and provide enough electricity for over 100 towns. The Bhakra-Nangal project means an immense 
construction programme. The huge, 680-foot-high Bhakra Dam on the Sutlej —one of the highest ever 
planned. A smaller dam, the Nangal, eight miles downstream. Five power plants. A 3,000-mile net work 
of canals. New roads, railways and towns. With compressed air equipment, the project is taking shape. 
Atlas Copco rock drills and air compressors are in action drilling tunnels, excavating dam sites and 
building mountain roads to raise life above the existence level for millions in the Punjab. 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide 
the means for all its many applications. In a 
Scandanavian hospital, respirators of a new type 
that pump air under pressure into the lungs of 
polio patients to help them with their breathing, 
are run off a small Atlas Copco compressor 
centrally situated in the building. 





Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Atlas Copco compressed air equipment is manufactured-or sold and Brussels; FRANCE: Atlas Copco France S.A., 29, Rue Marbeuf, Paris 
serviced in 50 countries throughout the world by The Atlas Copco 8e; rrALy: Atlas Copco Italia S.p.A., Viale Marche 15, Milan; TURKEY: 
Group, which includes: mee Atlas Copco Ticaret ve Sanayi T.A.S., P.O. Box 490—Galata, 
UNITED KINGDCM: Atlas Copco (Great Britain) Ltd., Beresford Avenue, Istanbul; soUTH AFRICA: Delfos & Atlas Copco (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 
Wembley, Middlesex; swepDEN: Tryckluft AB Atlas Copco, Stockholm 1; 504, Benoni, Transvaal; austratia: Atlas Copco Australia Pry. Ltd., 
norway: Atlas Copco A/S, Postboks 94, Oslo; DENMARK: AtlasCopco P.O. Box 54, Auburn, N.S.W.; New ZEALAND: Atlas Copco (N.2Z.) 
a Se ian ie a ae 4, apes V3 ene eee Building, Wellington, C.1; canapa: Atlas Copco 
eutsche s Copco GmbH, Postschliessfac r. 3, Essen-Kupfer- td. nt -.M.F., P.Q.; elke S 3 r 
dreh; HOLLAND: Atlas Copco Holland N.V., P.O. Box 6056, Rotterdianhs eee Pee eS 


Inc., P.O. Box 2568, Paterson 25, N.J.; At ific, Inc., 930 
BELGIUM: Atlas Copco Belgique S.A., 46, Chaussée d’Anvers, Brittan Avenue, San Carlen! Califorsia.” Pee : 
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scheme, which this year has been extended to the county 
and local courts, do not centre on its cost to the state ; that 
is relatively small. Nor is the main objection that 78 per cent 
of all aided cases have proved to be divorce cases—although 
the committee agrees that “this high proportion does not 
seem to have been anticipated by Parliament” and the 
National Marriage Guidance Council indignantly points out 
that this means that the “ state spends more than sixty times 
as much (£750,000 a year) to facilitate divorce litigation 
as it does in grants towards agencies working for concilia- 
tion and the conservation of family life.” The real question 
is whether the scheme fosters “equality before the law.” 


* 


In a wise sentence, which flatly contradicts its own earlier 
trumpet call, the select committee recognises that it does 
not. “ The assisted person, particularly if he is one of those 
not liable to make any contribution, is in an advantageous 
position compared with the non-aided, particularly the man 
of middling means, for his financial liability for his own 
costs is limited or non-existent, and he is cushioned against 
the full impact of his opponent’s costs should he lose.” The 
committee therefore ruminates whether “a greater degree 
of control over the conduct of assisted persons’ cases would 
not be appropriate.” It thinks that if there is another fall 
in the percentage of assisted cases that are successful, then 
“a thorough review of the operation of the scheme should 
be undertaken by the Lord Chancellor’s office and the Legal 
Aid Committee of the Law Society ” to allay public concern. 
It notes that “ there is rather greater tendency for counsel 
to be employed, in assisted [than in unassisted] cases, to 
advise, and to settle documents ” ; it recommends that this 
should be stopped. It believes that if the Government put 
into operation Section 5 of the Act, subsidising legal aid 
before cases are sent to area committees for a grant-in-aid, 
more bad cases might be quashed at an early and less expen- 
Sive stage. 

But, in examining certain other devices that might dis- 
courage unnecessary litigation, the committee is disappoint- 
ingly conservative ; throughout its report there are echoes of 
the Law Society’s obvious view that litigation is rather a 
good thing. On the most anomalous feature of the whole 
scheme, the injustice caused to the successful unaided 
opponents of.assisted persons by inability to recover their 
full costs, the committee recommends that “ the attention 
of those concerned should be drawn to the possibilities of 
awarding costs against assisted persons.” But the Master 
of the Rolls, in evidence submitted to the committee, pro- 
vides the real answer to this problem. He estimates that in 
Court of Appeal cases (where the main injustice lies) the 
state could remedy this “ real and substantial grievance ” 
of the few hard cases concerned at an expenditure of only 
£3,000 a year. Action, please, on this. 


The Church and Sexual Offenders 


HE evidence submitted by the Church of England Moral 
Welfare Council to the departmental committee on 
homosexuality and prostitution has now been published 
(Church House, $.W.1). Much of what is in it has already 
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appeared before in one form or another. In brief, the 
attitude of the Church, or rather of this particular council, 
can be summed up as follows. The action of the state 
should be limited towards preserving public decency, pro- 
tecting its citizens from annoyance, and, especially, 
protecting its young citizens, 

This implies that, where homosexuality is concerned, a 
person who has homosexual relations with someone below 
the age of consent should still be liable to be prosecuted ; 
the age of consent proposed for this purpose is 17—which 
is lower than most other bodies have suggested. But, 
in general, British law should not concern itself “ with the 
private irregular or immoral sexual relationships of con- 
senting men or women.” If a body of this standing shows 
itself so liberal in these matters, it is hard to see how the 
departmental committee can allow itself to be less so. The 
question is whether the Home Secretary, although perhaps 
also no less liberal at heart, will nevertheless be less brave. 


Trade Unions in the Mirror 


HE Daily Mirror Spotlight series is a Fleet Street 
phenomenon ; for clarity, forcefulness and common 
sense, it is outstanding amid the present low ebb of 
analytical journalism on the left. Its “ Spotlight on Trade 
Unions,” published this week, shows those qualities again. 
It concludes that “the potency of the unions, has out- 
stripped their methods.” They are still dominated by their 
past ; still, at the local level, thinking in terms of strikes 
and of a solidarity so absolute that it sends to Coventry 
the man who obeys his union instead of the local leaders 
of unofficial strikes. This sort of thing, after all the gains 
they have made, is losing the unions the sympathy of the 
public. The leaders should make a greater effort to teach 
their members the facts of modern life: the role of the 
Communist in industry, for example ; the folly of restric- 
tive practices and of resisting technical change ; the need 
to accept the TUC’s arbitration in intef-union disputes and 
an increase in its power. The unions should also revise their 
somewhat contemptuous attitude towards Parliament, and 
be prepared to send good men there instead of loyal old- 
stagers. At the same time they should stop wasting their 
time on questions like Cyprus on which they are not com- 
petent to pronounce. They should reorganise branches to 
get the members away from their television sets, perhaps 
by organising them at work ; and they skould accept some 
limitation of their arbitrary right to expel a member and 
so deprive him of his living. 
Altogether this pamphlet says almost everything that 
needs to be said to and about trade unions, and it is particu- 
larly valuable that it should come from a source that cannot 
be written off as the voice of wicked capitalists. As a 
bonus, there is a revealing chapter describing the Com- 
munist-led Electrical Trade Union’s indoctrination centre at 
Esher. Portraits of union officials hang alongside 
that of Lady D’Abernon, the former owner; the library 
is heavily weighted with Soviet literature ; the former 
chapel is a discussion room ; in the visitors’ book the alumni 
strew their enthusiastic tributes in verse (of a kind). 
With this precept from Labour’s most valuable and vocal 
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supporter, and this example from its most insidious 
internal enemy, the uncommunicative leaders of the more 
responsible unions should be given cause to think. 


Local Elections in Italy 


ast Sunday over 91 per cent of the Italian electors 
L awoke from their apparent apathy and turned out to 
record their votes. The elections were local, but the results 
were of national importance. For the electors were not 


voting on the innumerable local issues alone ; this was their _ 


first opportunity since the parliamentary elections three 
years ago of passing judgment on the government of the 
Republic. Those on the extreme left were also recording 
the effect of the debunking of Stalin on the largest com- 
munist party in Western Europe. 

In the event the verdict was not exciting. At the time of 
wtiting the picture is still somewhat obscure but, broadly 
speaking, the Christian Democrats and their partners, the 
small centre parties, maintained their position and even 
improved it ; on the extreme right the monarchists and the 
neo-fascist MSI lost ground, while on the extreme left the 
Communists lost some ground to the Nenni Socialists. The 
results do not seem to bear out the gloomy prophecies that 
the centre coalition, which has ruled Italy for eight years, 
was drained of all vitality and has, in effect, lost its mandate 
to govern; but neither do they encourage the Christian 
Democrats to hope that an early election would bring them 
a welcome access of strength. The extreme left (which in 
any case is hampered by Italy’s present relative prosperity) 
has not reaped the hoped-for harvest of fresh votes from 
the disavowal of Stalinism. The shift of votes from the 
Communists to the Nenni Socialists, which the new line 
in Moscow has apparently produced, is hardly big enough 
to add much greater force either to Nenni’s overtures to 
the centre parties or to the demands of those in the centre 
who want an “ opening to the left.” But the modest suc- 
cesses of both the Nenni and the Saragat Socialists may 
encourage those who-want to create a united socialist party. 

Thus the dramatic changes that might have forced or 
tempted Signor Segni’s government to bring forward the 
date of the next parliamentary elections, have not occurred. 
Italian national politics will remain as stable (or as dead- 
locked, according to the point of view) as before. But in 
local politics, the return to proportional representation in 
communes of over 10,000 inhabitants will introduce a new 
measure of instability and political bargaining. In many 
places the temptation for the centre parties to join with the 
Nenni Socialists will be much greater than it is yet in the 
Chamber of Deputies in Rome. 


Fish is Good for You 


hee? year was a poor one for the herring industry. Retail 
sales drooped, prices were low. But an unusual ally may 
be at hand to overcome the public’s reluctance to eat fish, 
and in a new advertising campaign the British Trawlers’ 
Federation is making full use of it. It is beginning to 
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trumpet the suspicion that excessive consumption of | 
and eggs, butter and cream may make people ; 
susceptible to sudden death, 

In the past twelve months the general medical press in 
this country has taken an interest in this subject, which has 
been discussed for many years in the specialised journals 
here and abroad. Broadly speaking, research has shown 
that there has been an increase in the prevalence of di 
of the coronary arteries, and in deaths from it, in Western 
Europe and the United States. This has not been shared 
by—to name a few examples—the Japanese, the Bantus 
and Italian peasants. In this country, the professional 
classes are apparently much more prone to the disease than 
manual workers. It used to be fashionable to ascribe this 
difference to such factors as a sedentary occupation and 
excessive responsibility ; and, indeed, these may well be 
important, especially in the individual case. But there are 
also some sedentary and responsible Japanese. Suspicion 
has therefore now fallen much more strongly on excessive 
consumption of fats, particularly of fats derived from 
animals. People whose total consumption of fat is low (like 
the Africans) and people who derive most of their fats 
from vegetable sources (like the Italians) or from fish 
oils (like the Eskimos) appear to be relatively immune to 
coronary artery disease. Women, who suffer less often from 
the disease than men, are apparently protected by their 
sex hormones. Margarine, butter’s rival, does not stand to 
gain from the allegations ; derived from vegetable or marine 
oils, it should be safe enough, but research has shown that, 
in its manufacture, the protective “unsaturated” fatty 
acids become “saturated” and potentially harmful if 
consumed in large quantities. 

The evidence incriminating fats is certainly far from 
complete, and there are some experts who hold that too 
much has been built too quickly on what evidence there is. 
But in research of this sort, as has hitherto been the case 
with smoking and lung cancer, evidence accumulates slowly; 
proof does not suddenly burst upon us. Many people would 
certainly find the research convincing, and ominous, enough 
to forgo some of their butter and cream. Others would go 
further and follow the advice of the trawlers’ federation to 
eat more fish instead—until, of course, some doctor discovers 
that the non-smoking fish-eater, freer from the threat of 


lung cancer and coronary artery disease, thereby becomes 
more likely to die of something else. 
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_ Letters to the Editor 





A Great Commander 


Sir—Your reviewer of “ The Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East” discusses 
Lord Wavell’s responsibility for the 
Greek campaign, and suggests that, 
while he endorsed the campaign to the 
full, he backed it only after considerable 
pressure from London. This view is 
borne out by a remark which I heard 
soon after the war was over and which 
others may also remember. A small 
dinner was held at the Savoy in honour 
of Wavell, and of Winant, the American 
Ambassador, who had _ both been 
recently elected to membership of the 
Athanaeum. Both of them spoke at it. 
Winant described how he had met 
Wavell when Wavell was in England 
for the discussions preparatory to the 
campaign ; and how, just before he left, 
Wavell had said somewhat wryly to the 
CIGS, “Tl expect you to speak up for 
me at my court martial.” After the 
Field Marshal’s death, I discussed this 
incident with his son, who was working 
on his father’s papers and had always 
enjoyed his complete confidence. He 
was concerned to emphasise that what- 
ever Wavell’s view may have been at 
that time of the likely outcome of the 
campaign, he never sought to escape 
responsibility for the decision that it 
should be undertaken.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER OAKSHOTT 
Lincoln College, Oxford 


Disinflation by Funding 


Sir—In the contest of cash control 
versus Treasury bill control, most of 
your readers would probably agree that 
the verdict of the Dodo regarding the 
Caucus-race should apply: “ Everybody 
has won, and all must have prizes.” 

If the cash base is reduced, then bank 
deposits must contract; but since the 
most easily variable bank assets are 
Treasury bills (held either directly or 
through the market) such contraction 
can only be effective if Treasury bill 
borrowing from the commercial banks 
is reduced by the appropriate amount. 

_ Alternatively, if the commercial banks’ 
liquid assets are reduced, by a reduction 
in Treasury bill borrowing from the 
banks, then, if the liquid asset ratio is 
critical, bank deposits must contract ; 
the Bank of England will then adjust 
cash to the new level of deposits. If 
the liquid asset ratio is not critical the 
banks could expand advances as 
Treasury bills fall; contraction by 
this means thus requires that the Bank 
of England should reduce cash by the 
appropriate amount. 

If the implications of the different 
approaches are stated there is no incon- 
sistency. The changed emphasis which 
has been dignified with the name “ the 





Franks thesis,” and which you have 
(quite rightly) adopted, derives from the 
fact that the reduction of Treasury bills 
is the stumbling block, not the comple- 
mentary open market operations. 

One real point of disagreement re- 
mains. It is the dispute as to whether 
the re-discounting activities of the Bank 
of England prevent it from denying cash 
to the market. The view that this is so 
is widely held and is implicit in your 
Business Note of May t1gth; in my 
view it is not correct. By re-discount- 
ing with the Bank of England, the 
market obtains temporary accommoda- 
tion until the maturity of the bill ; there- 
after it is the Treasury which has to 
find the money, since the central bank 
credit is automatically extinguished by 
the payment of the bill. Provided that 
Bank rate is kept above market rate, the 
market will not remain in debt to the 
Bank, since this involves losses. Thus 
a deliberate contraction of cash cannot 
be offset by the market borrowing from 
the Bank of England.—Yours faithfully, 

W. T. NEWLYN 

The University, Leeds 


The General Strike of 1962 


Str—Doubtless the exigencies of space 
compelled the omission from your other- 
wise excellent account of any reference 
to one aspect of this unfortunate and 
(alas) not unique episode: what hap- 
pened to the newspapers ? 

Was the compiler of your record not 
aware of the patriotic decision of the 
proprietors of the Daily Herald to put 
all their facilities and plant at the dis- 
posal of the Government ; of the walk- 
out by the whole editorial staff, so rightly 
—if not quite originally—stigmatised by 
Mr Bevan as “a stab in the back”; 
and, above all, of the heroic work of 
Mr (subsequently Sir) Woodrow Wyatt 
in the twice-nightly production of that 
memorable journal The British Clarion, 
with its full coverage of TV, football and 
greyhound racing, and its own pools 
forecast? Many of your younger 
readers, Sir, will doubtless cherish other 
memories, just as vivid, of the sense of 
unity, comradeship and national pur- 
pose bred out of this lamentable affair. 
—Yours faithfully, JoHN CONNELL 
Westminster, S.W.1 


Labour Frictions 


Sir—In your article of May 12th, pur- 
porting to give an analysis of certain 
developments in the American trade 
union movement, you unintentionally 
misrepresent my position when you state 
that I have “publicly consigned the 
Indian leader and Mr Tito to the other 
side of the barricade in the cold war.” 
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My position is fully in accord with 


that of The Economist, December 17, 


1955, Page 1007: 

Westerners can understand that tradi- 
tions of Asian hospitality require the 
strewing of rose petals along Mr Khrush- 
chev’s triumphal way, and inhibit his 
hosts from publicly differing with him 
even when he most embarrasses them. 
But when they see an apparent readiness 
to echo Moscow’s more vicious slogans, 
to imitate its deceitful jargon, and to 
accept its patronage, they are not un- 
naturally inclined to suspect either 
hypocrisy or suicidal blindness. 

Of course, your publication has a per- 
fect right to change its position, between 
December 17, 1955, and May 12, 1956, 
in respect to Prime Minister Nehru’s 
foreign policies. But I do hope that this 
change has not come because of the 
Joint Statement signed by India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru and Soviet Premier 
Bulganin expressing agreement on the 
most vital foreign policy issues separ- 
ating the free world from the Soviet 
slave orbit run by Mr Khrushchev and 
his “ collective ” leadership. I also hope 
that this Joint Statement is not the 
reason for your branding me “a 
dogmatic ex-Marxist.” 

As to Tito and his international réle 
today, I am in full accord with the 
evaluation made by the Austrian 
Socialist paper Neue Zeit of Graz when 
it recently wrote: 

Yugoslavia is a Communist state which 

prefers an ideological bridge to Moscow 

to a hundred American tanks and ten 
shiploads of grain, which it accepted only 
so long as it feared its Moscow 
friends. ... Those in thé East, how- 
ever, with whom Tito grew up, speak 
his language. The West has no choice 
but to watch with bitterness now while 
the courted lover glides back into the 
arms of Moscow and the wedding gifts 
have to be written off. 

—Your faithfully, Jay LOVESTONE 

Free Trade Union Committee 

Labor League for Human Rights 

New York 


Storm Over Rates 


Sm—Local government is no longer a 
power unto itself, but merely an area 
board supervising national policy. Nearly 
80 per cent of the general rate that I 
pay to my local council is for expendi- 
ture outside its control. It acts as a 
revenue collector and administrator for 
the policy dictated by the Government 
in power. The only decisions required 
are for the colour of the park seats, etc. 

Therefore, the collection of a local rate 
is actually another Schedule “A” levy, 
but at a flat rate irrespective of the 
property owner’s income tax liability. 
Is it not time to scrap the local rate and 
collect the equivalent in income tax ? 
This would ensure a common rate 
throughout the country instead of 
equalisation grants. Local government 
administration costs would be less and 
a complete revenue collecting system 
would be eliminated. For local expendi- 
ture, councils would receive the entire 
amount direct from the Treasury. 
—Yours faithfully, ROBERT SOWTER 
Southgate, N.14. 
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Germans 


GERMANY’S EASTERN 


NEIGHBOURS. 

By Elizabeth Wiskemann. 

Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 319 pages. 


30s 
Por years past, the question of Ger- 
man reunification has been discussed 
in unreal terms by Russians and Western 
political leaders alike. Both sides have 
preferred to leave the crucial matter of 
Germany’s eastern frontiers in limbo, 
and talk about the Soviet Zone and the 
German Federal Republic as the only 
parts of the country to be reunited. 
The Germans have clung to the illusion 
that the Russians would not see through 
their idea of gaining one trump before 
playing the rext card. This deliberate 
blindness is coming to an end. One way 
or another, the Oder-Neisse line is being 
mentioned in public, apart from the 
periodical declamations of the German 
refugee organisations. The German 
foreign minister, Herr von Brentano, 
has at last indicated openly that the 
German government, although it could 
not formally renounce its title to the 
lost territories, saw the difference 
between regaining an area in which 
Germans still lived and one in which 
they did not; it would, he indicated, 
give up the idea of trying to reincor- 
porate the Oder-Neisse territories on the 
basis of what was, in practice, a prob- 
lematical claim, if the Soviet Zone could 
be regained. There is some comfort to 
be gained from the fact that the outcry 
against Herr von Brentano was not by 
any means universal. It was mostly 
confined to the professional agitators 
of the refugee organisations and of 
their political party. Among them the 
Sudeten Germans, as Miss Wiskemann 
points out, are the most strident and 
nationalist. At the same time, they are 
the one group which are regarded by 
“ native” Germans with some suspicion. 
This, too, is a hopeful sign that- the 
Germans are not inclined to be led into 
adventures for the sake of their race 
brothers—as yet. 


The Oder-Neisse frontier is the key 
to._a peaceful settlement of divided 
Germany ; and it is the great merit of 
Miss Wiskemann’s excellent book that 
it provides a factual, objective basis for 
informed opinions on the _ matter. 
It will be quite invaluable for leaders 
of opinion, in and out of Parliament, 
who have sensed that the Oder-Neisse 
is a crucial frontier about which there 
should be a policy, without knowing 
enough of the background to judge what 
the policy should be. 


Miss Wiskemann is by no means too 





and Slavs 
hard on the Germans and their leaders. 
She gives their due to the few 


enlightened Prussian kings and states- 
men who were comparatively liberal 
towards the Poles, and is no more than 
just in pointing out that it was Bismarck 
who “allowed the Prussian attitude to 
Poland of ‘if you live, we die,’ to 
crystallise into a long-term conviction.” 
Indeed, in dealing with Hitler, she makes 
the same mistake as other British his- 
torians, in understating his vicious mad- 
ness, and the extent to which he hypno- 
tised most Germans to the last. The 
Germans are much too eager to explain 
their atrocities as self-defence as prac- 
tised by the British in Kenya or the 
Americans in Korea, and it might have 
been better to give more evidence of 
the long-term policy of racial extermina- 
tion and degradation that was behind 
the Nazi cruelties. And, while the writer 
does a great service to history in point- 
ing out the losses involved when the 
German civilians fled before the advanc- 
ing RuSsians, she could have ventured 
to be more categorical. Deaths in the 
“great trek” of the winter of 1944-45 
ran into millions, as was admitted by 
Germans at the time. The Nazi leaders 
did not even remove the children in time 
from the evacuee camps in Poland to 
which they had been sent to esca 
Western bombs. Such facts tend to 
seem incredible in a sane world. 

As Miss Wiskemann has aimed high, 
and has so nearly succeeded, it is per- 
haps not unfair to point out that her 
generally accurate history contains 
some minor mistakes and omissions 
which might be rectified in later editions 
of what will doubtless become a stan- 
dard work. The account of economic 
policy in the Weimar Republic under- 
states, for instance, the protectionist 
racket and the great rye surplus which 
characterised that period ; and the author 
does not deal adequately with the effects 
which the influx of nationalist Protes- 
tants has had on the politics of Western 
Germany in the postwar era. Miss 
Wiskemann is, however, on solid ground 
in dealing with the remarkable integra- 
tion of the refugees into the Federal 
Republic, where the economic miracle 
could, not have been achieved without 
them. Although they are losing the urge 
to return, even if the way were free, it 
is as well to realise that their mood 
might change, given an economic depres- 
sion and a nationalist leader. 

Miss Wiskemann has sorted out the 
conflicting evidence about resettlement 
of the former German areas by Poles 
and Czechs and comes to the interesting 
conclusion that there are about four 
million Poles, and indeterminate Ger- 
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man-Poles, in the Oder-Neis: 
tories, which formerly contained 
double that number; while the Cre 
effort to fill the deserted Sudeien|ang 
has been a fiasco. Nevertheless 
conclusion, the author justly opp 
return of the territories to exclusive 
German rule and finds joint German- 
Polish industrial development 
envisage. As she points ovt, 
in the eyes of many Germ the 
phenomenal economic performan 
Western Germany in the last five \: 
calls clearly for German economic 
leadership in Eastern Europe. And yet 
nothing might do greater harm to 
German-Slav relationships than for Poles 
and Czechs to feel that no sooner are 
they free of the Communist yoke than 
they must go into German eco 
harness. 
This assumption that a chance exists of 
an arrangement of any kind between 
Germans, Poles and Czechs begs the 
crucial question of Russia’s attitude. 
But to have gone into these depths 
would have extended the scope of this 
valuable book too far. As it is, the hint 
at the close is useful, as a reminder that 
the Germans could help to create a free 
Poland by removing the fears which 
keep it bound to Russia. The terrifying 
alternative is that Mr Khrushchev may 
well offer a deal with Dr Adenauer’s 
successors, at the expense not only of 
Poland, but of Germany’s political free- 
dom and Western links. 


Liu 


London’s Parliament 


SERVANT OF THE COUNTY. 
By Margaret Cole. 
Dennis Dobson. 200 pages. 15s. 


HERE: are numerous books on 
British local government, but hardly 
any—apart from Lord Simon’s “ City 
Council from Within” and Roger 
Armfelt’s “County Affairs ”—which 
give a convincing picture of councils in 
action from the inside. A first-hand 
account of the London County Council, 
which is one of the largest and most 
efficient local authorities in the world, 
ought to be interesting, and Mrs 
Margaret Cole, now a London alderman, 
should be a suitable chronicler. Never- 
theless, her book is disappointing. _ 
Mrs Cole gives a workmanlike descrip- 
tion of the functioning of the council 
and of its education committee on which 
she sits, but she says very little that 's 
original or remarkable, while as an int‘o- 
duction to civic affairs the book is ‘00 
lopsided to be really satisfactory. 
Education hogs the limelight to ( 
exclusion of the council’s other affairs, 
while it was surely an érror to giv« 3 
third of a short book to scrappy i 
commonplace remarks about | 
government in general. Indeed, per" 
the book’s chief interest is to dem 
strate the old point about how we: 
the most radical councillor becomes ‘° 
his own activities. The author is paten''Y 
prepared to champion the educa! 
committee against all comers, and 
even defends the pattern of Lonc 
government and the boundaries of | 
LCC. It is curious to see a Cole %° 
conservative. 


i a on: a) 
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The book is about the routine of 
councillors rather than the policies of 
the council. It does confirm the impres- 
sion that the London councillors are a 
good deal more talented and diligent 
than the average, but it is disappointing 
not to be told who precisely they are 
and how they can spare the extensive 
time required for “London’s Parlia- 
ment.” There are a few interesting 
forays into educational affairs (including 
an appendix on comprehensive schools), 
but other equally interesting fields— 
such as the fascinating problems relating 
to London’s housing and town planning 
—are completely ignored. Mrs Cole 
has humanity and intelligence, and it is 
a pity she has rushed into print so soon. 
A few more years’ service and rather 
more research might (and could still) 
enable her to write a worthwhile study 
about this unusually proud and com- 
petent local authority. 


Two Wars.in the Air 


THE CENTRAL BLUE. 
By John Slessor. 
Cassell. 723 pages. 30s. 


O the flood of wartime reminiscences 

by senior commanders the Royal 
Air Force has contributed less than its 
due. But now Air Marshal Sir John 
Slessor has turned his trenchant mind 
and eloquent pen to the task of recount- 
ing the two wars in the air as he experi- 
enced them, the first as a young pilot 
in the Royal Flying Corps and the second 
as one of the senior planners and com- 
manders of the Royal Air Force. 

His firsthand descriptions range from 
an account of a night sortie in 1915, 
when as a youth just out of Haileybury 
he hunted Zeppelins in a 90 mph 
biplane armed with petrol bombs 
wrapped in fish hooks—(a Heath Robin- 
son weapon designed to catch in the 
fuselage of the airship)—to three 
superbly told chapters of the crisis of 
the air war in the Battle of the Atlantic, 
when Sir John was head of Coastal 
Command. ~1 between lay a wealth of 
experience in the Middle East; at the 
Staff College at Camberley ; in India— 
where he was buried under a falling wall 
during the Quetta earthquake; and 
above all in the locust years of the late 
1930s, when, as head of the Planning 
Staff at the Air Ministry, he watched 
the politicians stave off one rearmament 
plan after another. Not only appease- 
ment but economy was pleaded in justi- 
fication at the time. This led one of 
the Chiefs of Staff to describe the 
attitude of a leading Cabinet Minister 
as being “ primarily concerned to ensure 
we had enough money left to pay the 
indemnity after losing the war.” 

This detailed study of the theory and 
Practice of politico-military planning will 
give Sir John’s book an enduring value. 

Someone once said,” he writes 

that war was too serious a matter to be 

left to the generals. The generals and 


air marshals of today looking back over 
the past. forty years may, perhaps, be 
excused for feeling that both war and 
peace are matters too serious to be left 
to the politicians, 


These prewar planning battles were not 
merely battles for more aircraft. They 
were also largely a struggle for more 
bombers to build a strong stri! 1g force 
—for then, as now, the building of an 
effective deterrent was seen as the key 
objective. “To multiply fighters is the 
usual refuge of the ignorant,” is Sir John 
Slessor’s comment. When 1940 came, 
of course, the imminent threat to Britain 
meant that for a time overwhelming 
priority had to be given to fighters, but 
Sir John Slessor declares that Lord 
Beaverbrook’s production drive would 
have been impossible had the founda- 
tions for it not been laid well ahead. 
And he is clearly of the view that the 
same results could have been achieved 
without disrupting other programmes so 
much. The “bloody Air Marshals ”— 
Lord Beaverbrook’s phrase—had all 
along known, Sir John argues, what was 
good for them. 

Many of his criticisms are similarly 
pungent. He declares, for instance, that 
the army threw away a great chance at 
Anzio by not advancing swiftly. He 
attributes this delay to an ingrained habit 
in Anglo-American staffs to be over- 
cautious in administrative matters, so 
that they refused to press on until the 
bridgehead had three days’ supplies. 
This attitude could prove a dangerous 
failing in a war with a lean enemy like 
the Soviet Union. We are in danger 
too, he declares, of over-educating our 
senior officers, of sending them on too 
many courses when they would be better 
employed gaining direct experience. He 
says bluntly that there would have been 
no war had we really set our minds in 
1937 to creating a proper Anglo-French- 
Soviet alliance. But he blames the 
soldiers, as much as the politicians, for 
blocking strategic talks with France until 
the Munich days, on the political 
grounds that these might antagonise the 
Germans. 

Much of this makes stiff reading, 
suitable primarily for the historian and 
the professional military man rather than 
for the ordinary reader. But the book 
is shot through with entertaining per- 
sonal reminiscence, including some ex- 
cellent descriptions of hunting (what 
satisfyingly abundant leisure the armed 
forces seem to have had in those inter- 
war years) and with pen pictures of out- 
standing men of the period. All these 
carry the general reader over the tougher 
passages. 


Analysing the Economists 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ECONOMICS. 
By Walter A. Weisskopf. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 274 pages. 25s. 
HIS book might be described as a set 
T of variations on the theme that 
“reason is the slave of the passions.” 
The intellectual constructs of economic 
theory serve, beside their overt purpose 
of explaining events and interrelation- 
ships, a deeper and less conscious 
psychological need ; that of harmonising 
such tensions as arise through “ cultural 
change .. . conflicts between old and 
new world views and ethical systems,” 
or “between the essential needs of 
human nature and the specific value- 
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Treasury Control 


The Co-ordination of 
Financial and Economic Policy 
in Great Britain 
SAMUEL H. BEER 


The Treasury, for many generations 
the principal co-ordinating depart- 
ment of British government, has in 
recent years acquired important new 
duties as the centre of economic 

lanning. Professor Beer examines 
its work, old and new. 15s. net 


Germany’s Eastern 
Neighbours 


Problems relating to the 
Oder-Neisse Line and the 
Czech Frontier Regions 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


In the confusion of the -war 
period few people were fully aware 
of the new frontiers between Ger- 
many, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
still less of the causes and conse- 
oon of the Oder-Neisse line and 
the expulsion of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans by the Czechs. The author 
outlines the more distant ba id 
and then traces the effect these 
population movements on the three 
countries. 30s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








What is 
a Pya? 


It is a bronze coin of Burmese 
currency, worth 0.180605 pence. 
Eleven million of them were struck 
at the Royal Mint during 1954. 
United Kingdom coinage, in fact, 
accounts for only half the Royal 
Mint’s output. Among other fascin- 
ating details, the Annual Report of 
the Deputy Master and Comptroller 
for 1954 gives particulars of 175 
million coins struck for 27 Common- 
wealth and foreign countries. Illus- 
trated and indexed. 4s. (post 34d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
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attitude system to which civilisatien 
tends to subject individuals.” If, there- 
fore, theory is to be properly understood, 
both in its achievements and in its 
limitations, its “ psycho-cultural back- 
ground ” must be understood too. Pro- 
fessor Weisskopf accordingly studies the 
“ Psycho-cultural backgrounds” deter- 
mining the thought of Adam Smith ; of 
Ricardo ; of Malthus, Engels and Marx ; 
of Marshall; and accounting for the 
present “disintegration of economic 
rationalism.” His approach should not 
be confused with the familiar Marxist 
assault on non-Marxist bona fides . It 
is much more complex; it carries no 
flavour of moral disapproval ; and it puts 
Marx on the same footing as everyone 
_else. It is potentially illuminating: that 
people find certain views congenial, 
or are blind to certain arguments, be- 
cause of their personal character or 
historical situation may not be a novel 
discovery, but the connections between 
this attitude and that theory, this ex- 
perience and that intellectual blind spot, 
are less obvious. 

Unfortunately, one must emphasise 
“ potentially.” For the historical, social 
and psychological theories used by Pro- 
fessor Weisskopf to explain the motives 
of economists remain themselves unsub- 
jected to any “ psycho-cultural ” solvent. 
Adam Smith is explained in the light of 
Weber and Tawney; the Weber-Tawney 
view of the early capitalist Zeitgeist 1s 
treated as revealed truth. Ricardo, 
Malthus, Engels and Marx are accounted 
for—in a section otherwise rewarding 
than its author can have intended—in 
terms of Freudian analysis ; but Pro- 
fessor Weisskopf never asks himself 
whether Freudian theory, itself evolved 
in a very special “ psycho-cultural ” 
setting, should really be left free while 
others abide its question. The reader 
who discovers that the prime sign in 
Marx’s M-C-M’' formula is properly a 
phallic symbol may well utter a whoop 
of joy, but is unlikely thereafter (doubt- 
less for reasons that Freud could ex- 
plain) to take the argument very 
seriously. In the distant future when a 
synthesis of the social sciences shall 
illuminate motives and market opera- 
tions, myths, formulae, and personality 
traits in one clear bright light, “ The 
Psychology of Economics ” may earn the 
same sort of kindly reference as the 
wilder monetary heretics got from 
Keynes. Meanwhile, it is a _ rather 
eccentric pointer towards that synthesis. 


Sitwellian Denmark 


DENMARK. 

By Sacheverell Sitwell. 

Batsford. 168 pages. 2ls. 
R SITWELL’S purpose can be 
gathered from two sentences: 


“ Marryat tells us exactly what we most 
want to hear about Denmark. Not only 
her ancient history, but descriptions of 
her country houses.” The searcher after 
social truths will find little here for him, 
for when Mr Sitwell strays outside the 
bounds of aesthetics his judgments are 
facile. Nor, strangely enough, does he 
really convey a sense of what the 


countryside looks like, except where he 
can describe it in terms of paintings. He 
is the ultimate sophisticate. life comes 
to him as a reflection of the arts. 


Within these limits, of course, he is 
the old Sitwell. Readers of his other 
similar books will find the same, assured 
stroll through palaces, castles, museums 
and portrait gallerys. He can write a 
paragraph that brings the 200-year-old 
painting of the youthful Prioress of 
Vallo to sparkling life; he fashions an 
entrancing chapter out of a catalogue of 
the treasures of Rosenborg Castle , he 
can make an objet d’art exciting In his 
pages the dead live ; it is all the stronger 
contrast, then, that the living should 
seem like wraiths in his Denmark, where 
only ancient monuments are solid. 


It is also a pity that one so sensitive to 
beautiful things should write many 
sentences that hurt the eye like this: 
“ Not so much for what it is, now, which 
with all respect is the Danish Foreign 
Office, as for what it was before, and for 
an interest, it may be, once, more animal 
than human.” Would his publishers 
employ the services of a comma-taker- 
out and a verb-putter-in ? 


Heroes and Heroines 


THE WORLD OF ODYSSEUS. 
By M. I. Finley. 


Chatto and Windus. 191 pages. 15s. 
WOMEN IN ANTIQUITY. 

By Charles Seltman. 

Thames and Hudson. 224 pages. 18s. 


N R FINLEY gives a short account, 
‘£ on modern sociological lines, of 
the world which Homer describes: a 
world of heroes, primitive and simple 
compared with the Nyceneans who pre- 
ceded them and the classical Greeks 
who followed. To do this with precision 
and certainty is, of course, impossible: it 
is as if one were to try to analyse the 
institutions of the time of King John, 
and one’s only access to them was 
through Shakespeare, knowing very 
little of the Elizabethan age. The 
picture, thanks to Homer’s genius, is 
sublimely clear; but it is not so clear 
how far it represents Homer’s time and 
how far Odysseus’s. Mr Finley, on the 
whole, gives Homer credit for under- 
standing the much earlier period about 
which he wrote, and is rather unwilling 
to ascribe to simple ignorance or misun- 
derstanding the many oddities and mis- 
understandings which his analysis dis- 
closes. 


His parallels with other cultures are 
illuminating, and could have been driven 
further. His repeated statement that the 
Homeric Greeks were not primitive per- 
haps inhibits him, since what strikes the 
reader is the similarity of their customs 
to those of truly primitive peoples. Their 
attitude of mind towards gift-giving and 
the obligations which it entails could be 


illustrated, for example, from New 
Guinea. 


Mr Finley’s book is much to be re- 
commended. It is particularly good on 
the morals and values of the hero—an 
essential point in the understanding of 
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Homer. The scholar will learn from it ; 
but the reader who knows Homer only 
in translation will find that it serves his 
turn as well. 


Mr Seltman’s book (a handsomely 
produced expansion in larger format of 
a work published two months earlier jn 
a paper-bound edition) is quite another 
story. It is a delightfully readable book. 
but for all its author’s scholarship it is 
completely unobjéective. Age has not 
spent Mr Seltman’s passion: he 


fep] 
ILCiS 


strongly about everything. He adores 
women, as both social and sexual 


animals (rather a rare combination); he 
adores humanism and the ancient 
world ; he loathes the middle ages and 
the catholic church (he makes some 
rather mild excuses for the rest of 
Christendom, but they do not carry 
much conviction); he has good words to 
say for hockey and infanticide. His good 
things go together, and all parts of 
classical Greede are shown to be places 
where women were powerful, respected 
and free to do just what they liked (the 
funeral speech is not quoted); and what 
they liked most was love. These theses 
are illustrated in an excellent polemic, 
with rigorously selected evidence, an 
admirable style and lovely illustrations 
of ancient girls. It is a charming work, 
which tells one a lot about its author 
and many other things beside, but it is 
not a textbook. 


Flight from Tyranny 


KAZAK EXODUS. 
By Godfrey Lias. 


Evans. 230 pages. 15s. 


4. story Mr Lias has to tell does 
indeed bear the .comparison he 
suggests with the Israelites’ trek out of 
Egypt. It is the story of the nomad 
Kazaks of Eastern Turkistan (Sinkiang), 
a Moslem people with an ancient culture 
and a passionate devotion to the wander- 
ing way of life they had pursued for 
centuries in the very heart of Asia. As 
late as the 1920s the Kazak, Turki and 
Mongol communities around the Altai 
and Tien Shan mountains maintained 
this way of life against only sporadic 
intervention by the Chinese and Russian 
rulers who claimed authority over them. 
Then the net slowly began to close. 
First came the brutal collectivisation 
drive in Soviet Kazakstan, during which 
some 250,000 nomads fled eastwards. 
The sanctuary they found on the 
Chinese side of the frontier was short- 
lived ; from 1933 onwards Soviet pene- 
tration of Sinkiang proceeded rapidly. 
Natural guerrillas, the Kazaks held out 
in the mountains and raided the towns, 
resisting Chinese Nationalist and Soviet 
attacks alike. After 1942 the pressure 
relaxed ; their enemies were busy else- 
where. But in 1946 the tide turned 
against them once more. Russian and 
Communist Mongol troops drove them 
from the Altai; and in 1949 came Mao 
Tse-tung’s armies in irresistible force. 


Those Kazaks who refused to submit 
were slowly forced to retreat southward 
to near the Tibetan border ; and in 195! 
the final exodus began. For nine months 
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the Kazaks, men, women and children, 
ied across the 18,000-ft Tibetan 
es to the border of Kashmir. Most 
the 1,600 survivors of that almost 
edible trek have been given sanc- 
ruary in Turkey, where they are trying 
to rebuild their lives; and it was in 
Turkey that Mr Lias heard from their 
lips the highly readable story which he 
has set down, partly in the form of a his- 
vrical document, partly in that of a saga. 


Motive and Obscenity 


OBSCENITY AND THE LAW. 
By Norman St John-Stevas. 
Secker and Warburg. 311 pages. 25s. 


\ | R NORMAN ST JOHN-STEVAS, 
i in the course of this admirable 
survey of one of the less consistent 
branches of English law, records that in 
1938 the New York City Bureau of 
Social Hygiene questioned 1,200 women 
about the sources of their sex know- 
ledge. Out of 409 who were asked 
what they found most sexually stimu- 
lating 95 answered “ Books” and 208 
said “ Men.” 


The Bill to amend the law relating 
to obscene publications, which was pro- 
duced under the auspices of the Society 
of Authors, would make it clear that the 
prosecution would have to prove an 
intention to corrupt or recklessness as to 
whether the book would or would not 
have a corrupting effect. Thus the 
motive rather than the intention would 
be material, and criminal offences which 
turn on questions of motive are usually 
unsatisfactory. The author seems to 
confuse intention with motive. If a man 
deprives another of his money, it matters 
not that the thief intends to distribute 
it to the poor: a man who kills another 
without lawful excuse is a murderer in 
spite of the fact that he may be ridding 
humanity of a pest. Two publishers 
may intend to publish a book; the 
motive of one may be to advance a work 
of art and the motive of the other to 
corrupt the persons to or among whom 
the book is intended to be distributed. 


The author is in error in assuming 
that there is a contradiction between 
the judicial dictum that “the intention 
of a man will not be probed, for the 
Devil does not know man’s intention” 
and that which says that “the state of 
a man’s mind is as much a fact as the 
state of his digestion.” Both dicta are 
sound: the question is one of proof. 

A further complication is introduced 
by judicial dicta to the effect that a book 
may be a fine piece of literature and 
yet obscene. Pornography is none the 
less pornographic for being well-written. 
Once again motive is the determining 
factor. It is doubtful whether the law 
would be in a very much more satis- 
factory condition by the mere substitu- 
tion of a subjective “ intention” for an 
“ objective” tendency. While Mr St 
John-Stevas cannot claim to have shed 
unlimited light on the subject he has, 
in the words of the late Mr Oliver 
Stanley, at least made the darkness 


Visible in an entertaining and erudite 
LOrm., 


Shorter Notices 


SOUTHERN AFRICA: Volume I, 
Physical Geography, Climate, Vegetation 
and Soils Hydrography. 

By John H. Wellington, 

Cambridge University Press. 551 pages. 70s. 


Southern Africa, in the writer’s definition, 
comprises all of the continent south of 
the Zambezi-Congo watershed, including 
Southern Rhodesia and most. of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, terri- 
tories often regarded as part of Central 
Africa. This is an immense area, sub- 
continental in extent, in which geographical 
knowledge has advanced rapidly in recent 
decades, and it is treated on an appropriate 
scale in two large volumes. This one deals 
with the physical nature of Southern 
Africa, with physiography, soils and vegeta- 
tion. The treatment of the physical land- 
scape is extremely detailed, region by 
region, and 100 magnificent photographs of 
Massive escarpments and lonely plateaux 
go some way towards explaining the 
fascination of the African scene for so many 
writers, including Professor Wellington. 
Possibly the plunge into regional detail is 
rather too rapid. The non-resident reader, 
and the non-geographer, would alike have 
had their interest and understanding 
enhanced by a more general introduction 
on the evolution of African scenery, by more 
guidance on the nature, form and age of 
the all-important plateau surfaces, and by 
some explanation of the process of erosion 


under tropical and semi-arid conditions.” 


Of the sections on climate, soils and vegeta- 
tion, it is enough to say that they are in 
the best geographical tradition, studying 
these topics not only in themselves, but in 
their interrelation one to the other. 
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{t is on these foundations that Volume II, 
on economic and human geography, is able 
to build, for this is a country that lives on 
the margin of aridity, in which a slight 
variation of climate or soil may make all 
the difference between economic success or 
failure. As a whole, “ Southern Africa” is 
undoubtedly a major contribution to our 
geographical knowledge, full of lessons for 
specialists living outside the continent. In 
addition, this detailed study will un- 
doubtedly be of fundamental value to 
planners and social scientists of all kinds 
working in the country itself. 


¥* 


BEGINNERS, PLEASE. 
Foreword by Harold Wincott. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 331 pages. 30s. 


All crafts and all markets possess their 
own jargon and their own peculiar brand 
of knowledge. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the Stock Exchange. The path of 
the novice in investment is almost as 
baffling as the maze of alleys and courts 
that lie behind Throgmorton Street itself. 
To guide the novice the Investors’ Chronicle 
has in the last year or so published weekly 
answers to readers’ questions, calling the 
feature Beginners, Please. These questions 
and answers, relating to every aspect of 
investment from stamp duty to double tax 
relief, have now been published in one 
volume. By reading them and the supple- 
mentary sections on such topics as chart 
reading, contangoes and mining terms, the 
beginner need have no further fear he will 
lose his way. And he should read this book 
first before reading those which tell him 
how to make money from investments. 





NOW PUBLISHED 


The Penguin Atlas 


OF THE WORLD 


Although Penguin Books have covered the 
world for many years, this is the first time that 
the world has been covered in one Penguin 
book. The size is 8 by 5§ inches and the 80 
pages of six-colour maps combine an accuracy 
of detail with a degree of legibility made pos- 
sible only by the most advanced cartographic 
techniques in Europe. The arrangement is by 
continent, each section being introduced by a 
continental map showing the principal aspects 
of relief and vegetation. An important feature 
is the index, which not only lists all the places 
shown on the maps but also gives alternative 
versions, both English and foreign, with cross 
references. With this book Penguins meet the 
long-felt need for a compact, comprehensive, 
and low-priced atlas. Edited by J. S. Keates. 





80 maps in 
full colour 


15,000 index 
entries 
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You’ll meet the most interested people ... in TIME 


THE BIG GAME isn’t all in the bush. Look behind a 
copy of one of TIME’s International Editions and—92 
times out of every 100—you’ll find a man who makes 
important decisions in business, government or the 
professions. 


All over the world, these people help decide what 
their nations and companies buy. And because they 
have incomes to match their influence, they are your 
most interested audience twice over. They’re best 


ATLANTIC 


a ThiT ie hapa 
27h yharT 
era tay 
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customers for industrial and quality consumer goods. 
Each of TIME’s five world-ranging editions speeds 
to one of the world’s major market areas every week. 


All editions carry the same current news; only the 
advertising differs in each. 


Through TIME’s five English-language editions, you 
can direct your advertising to the particular areas, 


and audience, that interest you most... ard pay only 
for the editions you use. 


CANADIAN 
SR eT 





TIME—The Weekly Newsmagzazine, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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e AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in | 


American Survey 


the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





New Russian Look 


Washington, D.C. 

ASHINGTON is currently engaged in “ rethinking ” 

American foreign policy. The Secretary of State 
has disappeared to Duck Island, on Lake Ontario, where 
there is no telephone, for ten days of quiet thought, while 
the President’s board of eight consultants drawn from 
private life and including men of the calibre of Dr Killian, 
the president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
General Doolittle, and Mr Robert Lovett, the former Secre- 
tary of Defence, is wrestling in Washington this week with 
the intelligence reports on the Soviet Union’s drastic cut in 
military manpower. Some of the new thoughts now being 
circulated by internal memoranda which have leaked to the 
press sound remarkably like old ones rewarmed. But there 
is a general feeling that things cannot be left where they are 
much longer, with American policy resting on dead centre 
as the Communists flex and unflex in public view. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the Killian board makes 
sense of the Russian announcement and takes a convincing 
stand, for the President is unable to give a clear lead to the 
nation because of the divergent reactions to the Russian 
move within his Administration. These divergences are all 
the more marked since the argument impinges on the doc- 
trinal feuds now bursting out of the seams of the Pentagon. 
Mr Eisenhower’s speech to an academic audience at Waco, 
Texas, which had been advertised as a major address on 
foreign policy, was unusually soggy with beatitudes, even 
for a presidential utterance. His only new thought was 
that private colleges and foundations should do more of 
what many of them have been doing for a long time— 
provide help for struggling academic bodies abroad. The 
effects of this uncertainty were also very apparent last week 
at Mr Eisenhower’s press conference. 

The Russian disarmament move creates difficulties of two 
kinds. There are factual questions: the reduction cannot 
be verified ; it has not been made clear what total the 
Russians are cutting from ; and it is not known what type 
of troops are being demobilised. But there are also doc- 
trinal questions. Under its “new look” defence policy, 
the United States reduced its land troops on the theory 
that modern warfare made it more profitable to invest 
military funds in science and air power. Now, according 
to the testimony that has just been released by Senator 
Symington’s subcommittee on air power, the Soviet Union 
is rapidly overtaking America in the ability to deliver nu- 
clear reprisals. General Le May, the head of the Strategic 
Air Command, told Senators that in terms of “real long- 
tange bombers ”—those that can make the return trip 
oetween Russia and America without refuelling—the 
Russians would have a two to one advantage between 1958 


and 1960. By 1960 a surprise attack on thirty American 
bases would leave the United States with practically nothing 
with which to retaliate. 

By showing that the Soviet Union is ready for its own 
“new look”, the scaling down of the Red Army confirms 
that the Russians have achieved parity in advanced weapons. 
On the other hand, those who have always opposed the 
doctrine of the “new look” in the United States are 
alarmed lest it be reinforced by the Russian imitation. 
American military thinking, and hence the American posi- 
tion on disarmament, have shifted a long way since massive 
Russian land forces were the main threat to be counter- 
balanced by American nuclear supremacy. . According to 
the author of a recent Army staff paper, American air power 
has been “ substantially neutralised” and highly mobile 
land units with missile support are the basic military instru- 
ments. While the Air Force does not believe that land forces 
on either side will be an important factor in the next war, 
the Army is now reviving the traditional argument that the 
Soviet Union can better afford to cut its land forces than 
can the West because it possesses interior lines. 


* 


The Administration was placed on the defensive by 
charges that American armaments were insufficient just as 
Russia made its unilateral gesture of disarmament. To 
complete the irony, this happened while President Sukarno 
of Indonesia was in the United States. His visit had been 
elaborately staged to demonstrate to the world that Ameri- 
cans sympathise with nationalist aspirations in Asia and to 
dissociate Americans from bomb-rattling and military pacts. 
While the Administration has defended and acquitted itself 
well against domestic militarists it has, with the honourable 
exception of Mr Stassen, the presidential adviser on dis- 
armament, been curiously unimaginative in responding to 
the Russian peace challenge. The Secretary of Defence 
has said firmly that the United States “ isn’t and shouldn’t 
be competing in an all-out arms race ” with Russia, and the 
President added that it wzs unnecessary to keep ahead in 
every item and multiply weapons of mass destruction in- 
definitely. But only Mr Stassen apparently saw the value 
to America’s position of welcoming the Russian reduction 
affirmatively while adding appropriate qualifications. 

By contrast, Mr Dulles allowed himself to comment that 
he would rather have the Russians standing around in uni- 
forms than working in atomic factories. This remark was 
not entirely as unconstructive as it seemed to be. The 
Administration has to convince the world in general of its 
good intentions and at the same time to prevent western 
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epinion from softening. Mr Dulles is almost certainly right 
in giving so much attention to the two tasks in which he 
now seems absorbed—that of rescuing the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation from slow decay and that of being 
polite to Asian neutrals. But he should take warning from 
the remarkable action of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. This has embarked on its own programme of dis- 
armament by slicing a quarter off the funds requested for 
foreign aid, largely to punish the Germans for not rearming 
and the British for talking about ending conscription. Al- 
though the damage can probably be undone in the Senate, 
this is an object lesson of what happens when the President 
fails to give Congress a firm sense of direction. 


Soft Spot in Detroit 


HE mounting unemployment in the automobile and 
related industries was underlined last week when the 
government designated four motor manufacturing centres 
in the midwest as areas of “surplus labour.” Two, Detroit 
and Flint, are in Michigan, where there are some 220,000 
men out of work, one is in Indiana and the fourth is in 
Wisconsin. The government’s action means that industries 
in these areas will receive priority when government con- 
tracts are being awarded. But it takes time for such 
treatment to have any effect and unemployment seems 
certain to continue until the automobile industry itself gets 
rolling again. So far output this year is 23 per cent below 
the comparable period of 1955, and it is now estimated that 
total production for 1956 will be under 6 million auto- 
mobiles, compared with a record total of 7.9 million pro- 
duced last year. This estimate, moreover, may have to be 
reduced further if the 900,000 cars which are still in the 
hands of the dealers, in spite of all the cutbacks in output, 
cannot be sold with increasing speed to an obviously 
reluctant public. 

The present crisis, which has been reflected by a worried 
stock market, is being blamed on various factors. Mr 
Harlow Curtice, president of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, has attacked the controversial “tight money ” policies 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr Curtice, whose views 
have received some support from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, believes that the latest increase in the discount 
rate (America’s equivalent of bank rate) was unwarranted 
and that restrictions on credit are sapping confidence and 
making it difficult for the automobile industry to regain its 
balance. Labour leaders, on the other hand, are denouncing 
the “reckless, irresponsible scheduling of production” 
which led to an all-time record in 1955 but swamped the 
market with cars. Outside observers suspect that the 1956 
models, with their superficial changes from 1955, simply 
failed to attract the style-conscious American public. The 
latter has now been told, particularly by the Ford Motor 
Company, that sensational new models for 1957 will be 
unveiled in the early autumn. The continued absence of 
the usual seasonal rise in demand, blamed partly on the 
cold spring, suggests that buyers are waiting to see what the 
designers have dreamed up to excite jaded appetites ; this 
means that the next few months will be difficult ones for the 
industry. 

Whether all of the smaller automobile manufacturers will 
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survive the storm is uncertain. The Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation, which had a net loss of nearly $30 million in 
1955 and of more than $14 million in the first quarter of 
this year, is definitely on the ropes. With discreet help from 
the government, various financial interests have sought to 
rescue it, but so far no solution has emerged. 


Pyrrhic Banking Victory ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE departure of Mr Allan Sproul from the presidency 

of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York deprives 
America’s central banking system of its most distinguished 
and experienced executive. That, after a lifetime of ser- 
vice, he should be allowed to slip out so quietly is due 
partly to the built-in silence which surrounds the banking 
world, and partly to the diversionary effect of the political 
argument over the Federal Reserve Board’s latest tighten- 
ing of money rates—an example of that monetary indepen- 
dence which President Eisenhower so recently endorsed. 
But there are other reasons, more complicated and more 
interesting. Mr Sproul’s resignation was announced on 
May tst, only four months after he had been elected by 
his board of directors for another five-year term, and five 
years before he would have been retired on account of age. 
The American tradition being that good men hate to retire. 
the press asked questions and was told that Mr Sproul was 
of a peculiar Californian breed and wanted to go home and 
enjoy his land and his family while he could. 


* 


What was harder to accept was the choice of a successor. 
The New York Federal Reserve Bank is the largest of the 
twelve regional banks which, with the policy-formulating 
Board in Washington, make up the core of the Federal 
Reserve System. The New York Bank sits at the centre 
of the country’s biggest money market, handles the bulk of 
fiscal transactions for the national Treasury, provides the 
facilities by which government securities are bought and 
sold for the account of all twelve Federal Reserve Banks, 
and acts as the central bank of the United States in domestic 
and foreign business. Attempts to compare it with the 
Bank of England trip over basic differences in the monetary 
systems of the two countries, but foreign eyes commonly 
see it in that light. 

The presidency of such a bank would seem to call for a 
man of proven ability, having some experience in the in- 
tricacies of the Federal Reserve System, able to make his 
judgment felt at home, among other financial institutions, 
in Washington and with foreign central bankers. All this Mr 
Sproul has been—a man of skill, integrity and distinction. 
learned in the lore and practice of central banking for the 
nation’s good. His successor is harder to assess. Mr Alfred 
Hayes described himself to the press as “ obscure ”, and the 
adjective still stands. -A Rhodes Scholar at Oxford in the 
early nineteen-thirties, he worked his slow way up to the 
vice-presidency of one of the smaller commercial banks in 
New York. He has had no Federal Reserve experience, but 
is said to have written a graduate thesis on the subject. 
Those who seek to put a good face on his appointment say 
that in this period of wide interest in international affairs, 
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when New York banks, including the local Federal Reserve, 
have been growing at a slower rate than those in the rest 
of the country, it may help to have a man at the helm who 
has had a special interest for the past three years in build- 
ing up foreign business. The more frequent comment is 
that Washington wants some one in charge who will do its 
bidding, and that Mr Hayes knows how to compromise. 


It is no secret that relations between the policy-making 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington and the policy- 
operating Federal Reserve Bank in New York, lively for the 
greater part of the System’s four decades, have again entered 
a period of active tension. In recent congressional hearings 
the chairman of the Board, Mr Martin, and the head of 
the New York Bank, Mr Sproul, have sharply upheld op- 
posing theories on the operations of the System’s Open 
Market Committee, the place where the Board and the 
Federal Reserve Banks meet most solidly. This highly- 
secretive organism directs the System’s buying and selling 
of government securities and thereby operates the most sen- 
sitive of monetary and credit controls. 

The Committee consists of the seven members of the 
Board and five presidents of Federal Reserve Banks who 
represent all twelve of those operating institutions. Cus- 
tomarily it receives quarterly reports and lays down direc- 
tives, and then leaves the detailed business of trading in 
government securities to a group assigned for that purpose 
in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Obviously this 
procedure gives the president of that Bank, who is also 
vice-chairman of the Committee, a powerful hand in the 
proceedings. Whether he exercises it too heavily for 
Washington’s taste was a question which underlay the ex- 
amination of the techniques and methods of open market 
dealings made by an ad hoc subcommittee in 1952. Its 
recommendations indicated that it thought he did. 

Many, but not all, of these recommendations have since 
been put into effect. Public debate about them still clusters 
around Mr Martin’s insistence that open market operations 
be confined to short-term government securities, and Mr 
Sproul’s equally firm reply that this practice thins and 
weakens the market. What hurt more, and is yet to be 
carried out, was a suggestion that operation of the open 
market account be taken from under the thumb of Mr 
Sproul and that the Committee be made directly responsible 
by having that Committee pay the salary of the account’s 
operator. The facilities of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, the skill and experience of its technicians would 
probably still be used, but its president would by implica- 
tion no longer exercise so much control. 

This attempt to have one’s cake and eat it too faces many 
difficulties, some of which were aired in January when Mr 
Martin came before the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to have his appointment as Chairman of the Board 
approved for fourteen more years. Senator Douglas prod- 
ded him hard on the recommendations of the ad hoc sub- 
committee, especially on the question of who was boss, 
the Bank—the Open Market Committee or the Board? “I 
am not sure,” replied Mr Martin ; “ that is one of the prob- 
lems. It is the chain of command which is involved.” But 
at the end of the hearing Mr Martin promised: “I will do 
everything in my power to accelerate ” the changes recom- 
mended in 1952 by the ad hoc subcommittee. 

The chain of command still holds the System’s open 
market account in the New York Bank, but the steel goes 
Out of it with Mr Sproul’s resignation. The real question 
is not whether those who want more power centralised 
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in Washington will succeed in cutting the wings 
and humbling the pride of the New York Bank, but 
whether, with a mild and inexperienced man coming into 
the presidency of that Bank, victory, if victory it is, may 
prove to be Pyrrhic. If so, the whole System, and the 
public, will be the loser, and the broad inquiry into the 
nation’s complex banking mechanisms, which was Mr 


Sproul’s last public suggestion, will be more than ever 
needed. 


Sunshine for Stevenson 


|, seperate only 30 per cent of Florida’s Democrats 
bothered to express their preference for either Mr 
Stevenson or Senator Kefauver in this week’s primary 
election, Mr Stevenson’s victory is of great psychological 
importance. He obtained only some 10,000 votes more 
than his rival, but he won by small majorities in all the vital 
places and heavily populated areas. Consequently, Mr 
Stevenson captured 22 of the 28 delegates which Florida 
sends to the Democratic national convention and he enters 
next week’s fight in California—which should prove the 
decisive round in the long bout against Senator Kefauver— 
with the aura of victory. For as both sides would admit, 
the encounter in Florida was really a prelude to California. 
Senator Kefauver is claiming a “moral victory” on the 
ground that he received nearly as many individual votes as 
his opponent, whereas Mr Stevenson’s supporters are saying 
that their man has shown that he can shake just as many 
hands and kiss just as many babies as his “ folksy ” rival. 
During most of their campaign in the “ Sunshine’ State ” 
Mr Stevenson and Mr Kefauver, who even met and debated 
on television, treated each other with langorous respect and 
sought to rouse the bored voters with tirades against the 
Administration. But in the end matters got rougher and 
the two issues on which both men clashed were precisely 
those calculated to catch the ear of California. One of 
Mr Stevenson’s supporters, former Governor Caldwell of 
Florida, introduced his candidate as the Democrat least 
unacceptable to the South on racial issues and referred to 
Senator Kefauver as a leftist sycophant seeking the Negro 
vote. Mr Kefauver denounced Mr Stevenson’s acceptance 
of such an endorsement and doubtless the issue will come 
up again in California where Negro voters play an important 
marginal role. Senator Kefauver also attacked Mr Steven- 
son for having been unkind to the old folks while he was 
Governor of Illinois. Mr Stevenson hotly denied the charge, 
for in both Florida and California retired people, who have 
migrated from less well-advertised climates, form a leading 
group. But when the smoke had settled, most people in 
Florida felt that President Eisenhower would probably carry 
the state anyway in November and went back to the beach. 


Competitive Cotton 


\ , J HEN signing the compromise version of the Farm 

Bill this week, the President pointed out that the 
cotton provisions would have to be administered with 
extreme caution if they were not to disrupt the Administra- 
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tion’s policy of expanding international trade and of dispos- 
ing of farm surpluses abroad in an orderly way. Unfortun- 
ately such extreme caution may disrupt the Administration’s 
relations with Congress, for the general intent of the new 
provisions is clear, even if detailed interpretations vary. The 
Department of Agriculture is directed not only to sell up 
to five million bales a year of its surplus cotton stocks on 
world markets at competitive prices, something which it is 
already trying to do, but also to go as low as 25.5 cents a 
pound, or even lower if necessary. 

The department has been holding its export price at 27.5 
cents and other cotton-producing countries are prepared to 
accept, even if not to welcome, this level, although it is well 
below the domestic American price. The congressional 
directive will make it difficult for the department to maintain 
that flexibility in its operations which is essential if world 
prices are not to be driven down and charges of dumping 
made against the United States. At least Congfess seems to 
have left the department comparatively free to set its own 
pace for the sales. But Congress has. also made it fairly 
certain that they will go on for a long time ; additional 
curtailments of cotton plantings have been forbidden for the 
next two years, which means that heavy crops and continued 
surpluses are almost inevitable. 

Cotton is also involving the State Department in another 
difficulty. The Administration has now apparently decided 
that it can no longer avoid subsidising exports of cotton 
textiles. Details of the scheme are not yet available but its 
purpose is to compensate domestic manufacturers, who are 
only able to buy raw American cotton at price-supported 
levels, for having to pay more for it than do their competi- 
tors abroad who benefit from the surplus disposal scheme. 
Apart from any considerations of fairness to the American 
textile industry, it had become obvious that, unless it was 
appeased, there was little chance of Congress approving 
American participation in the Organisation for Trade 
Co-operation, something on which the President has set his 
heart. But it does not look as if appeasement would be any 
more successful than usual in this case. For what the manu- 
facturers are insisting they must have to remedy their 
present difficulties, and what the Administration insists they 
cannot have, is a quota to restrict imports of cotton textiles 
from Japan. But even the protectionist-minded Tariff Com- 
mission does not consider this competition serious except 
for a few types of fabrics. 


Guarantee for Uranium 


FTER much worried prodding by the domestic pro- 

ducers, the Atomic Energy Commission has extended 
the life of the guaranteed market for American uranium 
until the end of 1966. The present guarantee, under which 
the commission has undertaken to buy all uranium offered 
to it, ends in March, 1962. In practice, the commission 
usually negotiates with each_mill the quantity of uranium 
concentrates it will take from it over a five year period, 
and fixes a price which varies between $8 and about $10 
a pound, according to the extent to which the mill has re- 
covered its capital costs. Miners are guaranteed in turn 
a fixed price for the uranium oxide contained in the ore 
they deliver to the mills. After March, 1962, and until 
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the end of 1966, the commission will pay the mills 2 fat 
$8 a pound, but will no longer guarantee the price paid to 
the miners. Under the new scheme, the AEC may |imit 
its takings to 500 tons of uranium oxide a year from any 
one mining operation. But after March, 1962, the mills 
will be free for the first time to sell uranium concentrates 
to approved consumers such as the electricity companies 
which are now hoping to put nuclear power reactors into 
commercial operation by 1965. 

This assurance of a guaranteed market for another decade 
is likely to accelerate the changes that have already occurred 
in the uranium mining industry. Last year, the prices of 
uranium shares fell sharply following critical investigations 
into the rash of speculative promotions of new mining 
companies; there was also a fear that thorium would quickly 
come to play a larger part than uranium as an industrial 
fuel. Much of the uranium produced by these small mining 
operations was in little “ pods” which are now being 
worked out, but at the same time larger sources were being 
discovered: in 1954 the AEC listed only ten deposits with 
more than 100,000 tons each of commercial uranium ore, 
but by last autumn there were 25, several measured in 
“multiples of millions of tons.” 

These larger finds are deeper and less accessible than the 
small strikes, and a major investment is required to develop 
them. The same trend towards bigness is true of milling. 
There are now nine mills in operation, five under construc- 
tion, and another eight or more companies are negotiating 
for contracts with the AEC. The capital required for each 
mill ranges from $3 million to as much as $10 million and 
can be raised only by large undertakings, Moreover, since 
each mill must have a substantial and assured supply o! 
ore, there is a trend towards integrated companies to carry 
out the triple operation of exploration, development and 
milling. Consequently the smaller mining firms are mer¢- 
ing with large concerns, and the AEC’s latest guarantee is 
likely to accelerate this process since it applies only to mills. 


Starving the TVA 


<. friends of the Tennessee Valley Authority have 
recently found themselves in the unusual position o! 
urging Congress to refuse the agency an appropriation. The 
sum in question was $3.§ million in additional funds for the 
current fiscal year, to enable the TVA to start work on an 
urgently needed steam generating plant to supplement its 
existing facilities. The rest of the $68 million required for 
this and two other plants was to be found through the issue 
ef bonds by the TVA itself, something which the President 
is urging but which Congress has not yet authorised. When 
it does get around to acting on the proposal, there will be 
bitter debate, both over the principle of making the TVA 
self-financing and over the details of the Bill. Meanwhile 
however, the argument has been over whether the TVA has 
the right to finance its expansion out of its own earnings. 
The House, when refusing to provide the $3.5 million fo: 
this year, maintained that it had and that there was there 
fore no need for extra money for new building ; the Appre 
priations Committee reiterated this view when approving ° 
much-reduced request for TVA funds for the next fisca! 
year. But the Senate disagrees with the House’s opinion 0: 
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For the construction of a new multi-storey 
garage in London, the contractors, George 
Wimpey & Co. Ltd., use the most modern 


type of oil-flooded rotary compressor. 





Because it has fully automatic 
Safety Devices... 


this new compact 120 cu. ft. rotary com- 
pressor is a plant of exceptional reliability. 
It will stop automatically in the event of 
oil pressure failure or any excessive rise 
in temperature. It is a compressor without 
pistons, valves, clutch or crankshaft, and 
therefore has none of those parts which are 


a common cause of expensive maintenance, 

All models have electric starting, are 
fully sprung, have folding radiator doors 
with hinged side shutters. Instruments and 
control buttons are all centralised on one 
panel, and the model illustrated has built-in 
tool compartments. 





ROTARY COMPRESSORS 


Available in sizes of 120, 175, 210, 365 and 600 cu. ft. 


899 


MANUFACTURED BY THE CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. LTD., 232 DAWES ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6 
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yesanon The Hanover Bank’s offices in London | 
— and New York, and its international net- 
ar: work of correspondents, are well prepared 
PERL ° 
66 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES Bh  werines to serve you in whatever part of the 
puERTO RICO world you do business. 


e MA 
AND AFFILIATES IN 24 counTRIES @ “OT 
sauol ARABIA 
SINGAPORE 


3,500 Bankinc CORRESPONDENTS  vteour" 


VENEZUELA 





THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON ...< 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
Grosvenor Square 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 


From A to V—from Argentina, round the world 
and back again to Venezuela, wherever trade 
flourishes, you will find a branch of the First 
National City Bank. 





The extensive organization of the First National 
City Bank offers an important service based on a 
network of sixty-six overseas branches, offices and 
affiliates covering the whole globe. Completing 
the system, and ensuring up-to-the-minute news of 


world market conditions, are banking correspon- 





dents in every major centre of commerce—three 
thousand five hundred of them. 

The experience and resources ofsuch an organiz- 
ation are clearly invaluable to the businessman 
with foreign interests. Wherever your interests lie, 
it will be very well worth while consulting our 
London offices. You will find our staff experienced 


and most anxious to help. 


The FIRST | 
NATIONAL CITY BANK | 
of New York 


*“STABLISHED 1812 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 
of the U.S.A. 





Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





London Offices—City: 11'7 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 


GZ sight Le oladelen the Heaht of ma / 


RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD. EDINBURGH 
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the TVA’s powers and there certainly seems to be some 
legal doubt. 

At the root of the whole controversy is the perennial accu- 
sation that the’ President is gradually starving the TVA in 
order that the private producers of electric power in the 
area may grow fat at the expense of the consumer. This 
accusation has been reinforced by his suggestion that in the 
coming fiscal year the authority should pay the Treasury 
$75 million, about $40 million more than is due under the 
agency’s Obligation to reimburse the government over a 
period of forty years for funds supplied for building power 
facilities. These repayments are already ahead of schedule. 

All of the President’s proposals carry with them the 
danger that the TVA will have to put up the rates it charges 
for electricity and thus cease to provide the competition 
which is alleged to be the only thing which forces private 
producers to keep their prices down and prevents them from 
exploiting consumers in the area. Whatever the truth of this 
may be, another danger is more pressing—that of a shortage 
of electricity in the region which is considered to be certain 
in 1958 and probably before. It is now almost too late for 
this danger to be averted by new construction, although it 
could certainly be curtailed if work were begun immedi- 
ately. As a result of the House’s clear lead on appropria- 
tions, the TVA may now feel sure enough of its powers to 
begin to spend its own revenues on building new plants. 
But whether it will be allowed to go on is another matter. 


Integration in a Border State 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ST LOUIS 


TRICTLY speaking, Missouri is not a southern state, 
but it was still southern enough when its Constitution 
was rewritten in 1945 to retain in it a requirement that 
separate schools be provided for Negroes unless the State 
Legislature should decide otherwise—which it never did. 
Missouri was therefore one of the states drastically affected 
by the Supreme Court decision of May, 1954, outlawing 
racial segregation in publicly financed schools. In the two 
remarkable years of compliance since then, Missouri has 
accomplished a far-reaching social change. Segregation 
was ended promptly in nearly all school districts having 
significant Negro populations, without any sign of the 
upheavals that have tormented some states farther south. 

So little controversy has the change aroused that segrega- 
tion and desegregation are seldom in the news these days. 
No politician has tried to make an issue of the question. 
When the Court’s opinion was handed down, the state 
Attorney General simply stated that all state laws requiring 
segregation in the schools had automatically become void. 
The effect was to free local school districts to comply with 
the Supreme Court’s decision as rapidly as they wished. 
The state government exerted no pressure either way. 

St Louis, Kansas City, St Joseph and Springfield, the 
four largest cities, announced plans for compliance within a 
few months, and started putting them into effect at once. 
Many smaller towns ended segregation in the secondary 
schools when the school year began in September, 1954, and 
have since extended the reform to the elementary level. 
Some communities hesitated until September, 1955. Today 
the State Commissioner of Education estimates that integra- 
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tion has begun in districts containing more than 85 per cent 
of the state’s 64,000 Negro pupils. 

It seems that Missourians have behaved so peacefully 
in a situation which arouses strong emotions elsewhere 
because they were ready for the change. Since the end of 
the last war, segregation in other areas of public life had 
been giving way. Baseball grounds, swimming pools, 
theatres, restaurants and hotels have opened up in varying 
degree to Negroes. Racial restrictions in employment and 
housing have weakened. In 1947, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of St Louis ordered an end to segregation in 
church schools under his jurisdiction, and silenced protests 
by threatening that members who tried to interfere would 
be excommunicated. Meanwhile, civic groups have been 
cultivating a favourable public opinion for the ending of 
discrimination. In St Louis and Kansas City, Negroes 
have become an important political force. 


* 


All of these elements contributed to a climate in which 
school integration could be accomplished rapidly and 
smoothly. Yet even the most sanguine officials have been 
astonished by the extent of the success. If numbers of 
Negroes determine the magnitude of the problem, as south- 
erners often say, St Louis in integrating a Negro minority 
of 35 per cent (32,000 pupils in a total of 91,000) has done 
more than many southern cities with proportionately smaller 
Negro populations would have to do. Kansas City, regarded 
by some observers as more “southern” in temperament 
than St Louis, integrated 11,000 Negroes in a total school 
population of 60,000 with equal success. So did communi- 
ties of varying social and economic character—suburban 
towns in St Louis county, rural districts, even communities 
in both of the state’s “ little Dixie ” districts which have a 
southern tradition and background. Integration has gone 
most slowly in the cotton-growing Delta section, at the 
south-eastern corner of the state ; yet, even there, some 
districts have ended segregation quietly and by common 
consent. 

As St Louis and Kansas City have learned, the end of 
segregation does not mean immediate racial mixing of the 
entire school population. When new boundaries for school 
districts were drawn without regard to racial lines, inevitably 
many fell within all-Negro or all-white residential sections. 
In St Louis, therefore, only about 10 per cent of the pupils 
are attending mixed schools. Before integration, the city 
had 73 white elementary schools and 37 Negro schools ; now 
it has 61 white, 37 Negro and 12 mixed. Kansas City’s 
experience is similar. At the elementary level, 6 schools 
remain all-Negro, 39 remain all-white and 30 have mixed 
enrolments of varying degree. In seven of the mixed schools 
the Negro majority is higher than 80 per cent. 

As the Negro residential areas expand, which they are 
rapidly doing, the character of schools on the fringe under- 
goes correspondingly swift change. Some school officials 
believe that, when the Negro majority goes above §c per 
cent, pressures are set up which gradually squeeze the white 
minority to the vanishing point. This is a reflection of what 
often happens when a white residential area becomes pre- 
dominantly Negro: most of the remaining whites, if 
economic circumstances permit, move out. In Kansas City 
and St Louis alike, integration is complicated by the steady 
immigration of Negroes from the South. During the few 
months following the shooting of Emmett Till, the Chicago 
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Negro boy who went to Mississippi for a vacation, the St 
Louis schools counted at least 1,000 new Negro pupils 
from Mississippi. Some moved with their families, but 
many were sent alone, to live with cousins or aunts. By 
law the city must educate these “ refugees” if their foster 
parents take responsibility for their support. 

In communities which have integrated substantial 
numbers of Negro children, academic standards in mixed 
classes tend to suffer. The “separate but equal” Negro 
schools of the past, Missourians are learning, were decidedly 
inferior. Consequently the general. average of scholastic 
attainment is lower among ‘Negroes than among whites. In 
mixed classes, Negroes may require more of the teacher’s 
attention—often for discipline as well as for instruction— 
and that leaves less time for white pupils. But in Missouri 
this is regarded as a challenge to pedagogy rather than as 
an argument against integration. 

In some smaller communities, Negro teachers have found 
themselves victims of integration. St Louis has integrated 
the teaching staff. completely, and schools with mixed pupils 
have mixed faculties. But where a town has been operating 
one Negro school with, say, eight or ten Negro teachers, 
the advent of integration can mean that the teachers lose 
their jobs. A lawsuit has been begun in St Louis by eight 
Negro teachers who charge that they were dismissed by the 
Moberly Board of Education solely because of their race ; 
they demand reinstatement and damages. 

One experience appears to have been universal in 
Missouri: where barriers to integration exist, they are 
usually set up by adults, not by children. Both in elementary 
and secondary schools, young people accept the change 
with little concern. The common belief is that the students 


will make integration a success if their parents only let them 
alone. 


Oil Imports in the Dock 


A FTER repeated protests by the domestic producers of 
crude oil, President Eisenhower’s fuels committee is 
apparently to review once again the explosive subject of oil 
imports. This decision follows a report by the Office of 
Defence Mobilisation which was felt by the domestic pro- 
ducers to be far too lenient with the importers. The ODM, 
which has been working on the broad principle that the 
ratio of oil imports to domestic output should remain the 
same as it was during 1954, called last October for a 
7 per cent cut in imports. It has now reported that most 
firms are complying with its recommendations, and that 
for the first quarter of the year imports actually ran slightly 
below the recommended level. But it also pointed out that 
if the plans of some importers for the second quarter of 
the year were carried out, imports of crude oil would 
“greatly exceed” the recommended level, and should 
therefore be cut back by 65,000 barrels a day. 

In making this study the department has not counted 
crude oil imports from Venezuela or any other western 
hemisphere source. It has also decided to exempt all crude 
oil imports into the west coast market as it can see no sign 
of an increase in the output of Californian oil. And 
although imports of residual fuel oil are slightly above its 
recommended level, it feels that this excess is justified as 
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an insurance against a possible shortage next winter, )] 
these exceptions amount to a significant departure from 
blunt formula of the 1954 ratio, the anchor to which th 
domestic producers are still obstinately clinging. But wha 
really worries them is the news that the ODM now in: 
to re-examine completely the validity of this sacrosan 
formula, which is based on considerations of national 
security. 
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The total demand for petroleum products in the United 
States in 1956 is now expected to be some 5 per cent 
higher than in 1955. But the production of crude ol 
during the first quarter of the year was nearly 6 per cent 
above the 1955 rate. This means that during the next 
few months crude output will have to be cut back. More- 
over the domestic producers, who have to meet constantly 
rising costs of exploration and development, want an in- 
crease in the price of American crude oils. But as long 
as imports keep up the stocks of both crude and products 
in the United States, no such increase is feasible. And if 
a higher price for American ¢rude were posted it could 
stimulate a further increase in imports from the Middle 
East. For these reasons the domestic producers want even 


stronger controls over crude oil imports than there are at 
present. 


SHORTER NOTE 


President Eisenhower has appointed an uncontroversial 
man, Mr Fred Seaton of Nebraska, to fill the controversi2! 
post of Secretary of the Interior, left vacant by the decision 
of Mr McKay to run for the Senate in Oregon. Mr Seaton, 
who has been acting as presidential assistant, naturally 
supports the Administration’s policy on water and elec- 
tricity development but he has no connection with the so- 
called “give away” cases of which the Democrats intend 
to make much during the election. These charges centre 
round the unjustifiable privileges which Mr McKay and his 
assistants are supposed to have given to private business- 
men in the national parks and other public properties. 
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Mr Hatoyama in Search of a Young Man 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


|“ all Japanese history there have been few pathetic 
undertakings by any honourable samurai to match Mr 
Hatoyama’s current pledge to find “a young man” to 
succeed him as prime minister. Mr Hatoyama, aged and 
semi-paralysed, was once an astute, pro-Axis Japanese 
politican of the. old silken-screen school. He is today a 
faded compromise leader whose judgment fails him almost 
as much as his memory. He is in the hands of intriguing 
Warwick-sans who prod and manipulate him as they plot 
promotion of their own factions and interests. Ten of the 
18 members of his ministry are more than 64 years old. 
And if—crazy thought—there were any relatively “ young ” 
man available for selection as an able and patriotic substi- 
tute, Mr Hatoyama certainly would not have the power to 
name him. 

There is indeed no real government in Japan today—in 
the western, even French, sense of the word. No one 
knows who is the foreign minister—least of all the unhappy 
official incumbent, Mr Mamoru Shigemitsu, who must 
await instructions, advice and decision from the most recent 
touring envoy, the ambitious and unscrupulous Agricultural 
Minister, Mr Kono, or from the Chamber of Commerce, and 
who picks up the newspapers each day with trembling hands 
to discover whether the latest ex cathedra pronouncement 
by Mr Hatoyama is in accord with what he understood ‘to 
be Japan’s agreed international policy. 

There are two able and likely successors to Mr Hato- 
yama: Mr Kishi, who is secretary-general of the “ united ” 
Liberal-Democratic Party, and Mr Kono, whose fishery 
agreement with the Soviet Union is certain, whatever its 
Merits, to provoke a storm of political criticism. . Neither 
of these middle-aged candidates will shrink from the proud 
honour of being Mr Hatoyama’s “ young man,” but each is 
diligently pursuing a Japanese variation of the “ after-you- 
Alphonse” line. Both have their factions and aspirations. 
But each would prefer that the other should take over during 
the next 12 or 18 stormy months so that he might then 
succeed to the command of a smoother and more stable 
Conservative regime. 

This may not make much sense by western political 
standards. But then little or nothing in Japanese politics 
does make sense by western standards. There are at least 
nine definable factions inside the present Liberal-Democratic 
government, The more influential sections try to maintain 
Jealous scrutiny over the cars arriving at the headquarters 
ol other factions in order to determine who may be switch- 





ing over to whom. It is no accident that the leading 
geisha houses in Tokyo, where most of the political trading 
is still conducted, now discreetly provide special limousine 
transport for their patrons so that photographs can no longer 
be taken of the number-plates of private cars bringing con- 
spirators to their favourite places of intrigue. 

In the background reclines—literally—the inscrutable 
and redoubtable Mr Shigeru Yoshida, the tough old prime 
minister who gave Japan its only semblance of firm post- 
war government, ‘and whose removal from office led to the 
present anarchy in Japanese politics. Mr Yoshida is “ rest- 
ing ”—as the Japanese say—at his seaside villa at Oiso, 
where he receives trusted lieutenants of his still powerful 
faction, pulls the strings, delivers the orders and, with a 
happy beam over his inevitable cigar, protests that he has 
retired from active politics. Mr Yoshida—like the hapless 
Mr Shigemitsu—is opposed to a quick and easy restoration 
of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. But it is 
difficult to see how even he could have done any better 
than Mr Kono had he gone in person to Moscow. The 
Russians had—and have—the Japanese over a barrel on the 
fisheries issue. 

Mr Bulganin’s pressure for a Japanese adoption of the 
Adenauer formula must succeed: there will be a restoration 
of diplomatic “ normalcy ” and an exchange of ambassadors, 
while the contentious issues of repatriation. of prisoners of 
war, on which the Russians will indulgently yield, and 
return of former Japanese territory, on which they will stand 
resolutely firm, will be shelved for leisurely later discussion. 
Mr Bulganin has also used the carrot of United Nations 
membership as well as the stick of fishing restriction. Even 
if the Socialists were not already clamouring so loudly for 
closer ties with Russia and Communist China, no govern- 
ment could afford to ignore public feeling on the matter. 

One instructive and little-noted development has been 
Mr Hatoyama’s call for a “ top-level ministerial conference ” 
between Japan and Great Britain to discuss “a gentlemen’s 
agreement ” on the sharing of markets, especially in South- 
East Asia. It may well be that few, if any, hard or specific 
advantages would derive from such a strange conference. It 
is still a pity that the British Government failed to show 
any open interest in the proposal. The west German 
government—through its Tokyo embassy—certainly did. 

On the home front, the Diet continues to sink lower and 
lower in public estimation. There have been lively scenes 
in which the Socialists have massed mobs in the Diet 
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corridors to prevent committees from meeting to report on 
legislation. On one occasion they forcibly dragged an 
undersized committee chairman with torn trousers from his 
committee chamber. True, the conservative forces have 
been trying to push through an unashamed gerrymandering 
bill. ‘Buc the Socialist tactics are suicidal as well as inde- 
fensible ; they have set a dangerous precedent which can 
only rebound against the Socialists themselves. 


By contrast, the trade and economic picture is improving. 
Exports rose well above the $2,000 million mark last year, 
and Japan’s foreign currency holdings are now valued at 
$1,500 million. The nation’s industrial leaders are at last 
taking direct action to promote trade with South-East Asia 
without waiting any longer for American co-operation. 
There is also a bold’ plan by the steel mills to establish a 
disguised cartel organisation inside the United States for 
the purchase of scrap on the spot and for priority shipment 
in Japanese bottoms. 


The gathering economic initiative serves only to empha- 
sise the failure to produce strong political leadership. As 
Mr Yoshida is reported to have observed with a shrug in 
recent private conversation, Japan’s continuing economic 
progress shows that the nation can prosper without any 
government at all. The danger, of course, is that this 
political bankruptcy will lead to an upsurge of the extreme 
right or extreme left—more probably the left, and perhaps 


under a young man of whom Mr Hatoyama, and the West, 
would scarcely approve. 


The Pakistani Point of View 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KARACHI 


(An article on “ The Indian Point of View” appeared in 
The Economist of April 21st.) 


\ HEN the Russians obliged Kabul and Delhi. last 

autumn by indulging in gratuitous polemics against 
Pakistan, the country was startled into asking “ Where have 
we got to now ?” and, ever since, it has been pondering 
the related question “ Where do we go from here ?” This 
stocktaking has been intensified by Mr Nehru’s more recent 
animadversions on Pakistan in general and Kashmir in 
particular. American military aid, defence pacts, and the 
movement of Hindus across the border from East Bengal 
now seem to have all served India in turn as the prime 
reason why it should not honour its commitment to hold 
a plebiscite in Kashmir. As the more direct Muslim mind 
has little patience with the higher flights of casuistry, the 
blunt conclusion is drawn here that India has no intention 
of ascertaining the wishes of the people of Kashmir. 


While the Kashmir dispute is much the most serious 
issue between the two countries, it is held to be but another 
symptom of India’s neurotic determination to ensure Paki- 
stan’s continuing vulnerability. The belief is widespread 
that every Hindu in India from Mr Nehru downwards 
deeply resents the fact that Pakistan is not a part of India ; 
that this simple fact is the gravamen of the whole charge 
against Pakistan ; and that the many issues between the two 
countries are not considered by India on their merits, but 
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on a cold-blooded calculation whether a certain course wij] 
or will not help Pakistan or establish it more firmly. 

The suggestion that Pakistan could ever rival India jp 
military power as a result of American aid is dismissed 
with a contemptuous (and perhaps rueful) shrug. The 
acceptance of this aid, which India professes to find 50 
offensive, Pakistan regards as no more than a prudent 
measure to strengthen the defences of its frontiers, especi- 
ally as it is now sole guardian of the traditional invader’s 
gateway in the north-west. As India, both in size and 
resources, is about five times greater than Pakistan, its 
apprehensions are described as specious and unreal. It 
would be an act of irredeemable folly for Pakistan, even 
with American aid (which is provided by agreement for 
defence purposes only), to embark on an aggressive war in 
which it would at once be heavily engaged on four fronts 
or more. The supply difficulties of any offensive military 
action in East Bengal alone would be insuperable. 


Picking on Pakistan 


Pakistan sees the same “ conditioned ” mentality among 
Indians as the cause of their vehement opposition to the 
Baghdad Pact and the South-East Asian Treaty Organisa- 
tion ; this opposition reflects dislike not so much of the 
treaties themselves as of Pakistan’s membership of them. It 
is pointed out here that the full weight of the Indian attack 
on the defence pacts is directed against Pakistan, not against 
Iran, Iraq, Siam and the other Asian signatory countries, 
and that by a series of logical acrobatics the Indian govern- 
ment then-deduces that it is justified in preserving its hold 
over Kashmir. The pacts do not “encircle” India or 
threaten its security ; they are designed as a bulwark against 
communism ; Pakistan’s membership of them arises from 
natural and lawful motives of self-preservation. India 
maintains friendly relations with practically all the other 
countries that have joined the Baghdad Pact or Seato. It 
gets economic aid from the United States, buys military 
equipment from France, and is on the most cordial terms 
with Iran, Iraq and the Philippines. Why is Pakistan, almost 
alone, put on a charge-sheet ? 

As to the recent increase in the migration of Hindus 
from East Bengal, which Mr Nehru has also dragged into 
the Kashmir controversy, it is argued that as the Muslim 
minority in India and the Hindu minority in Pakistan are 
both in the difficult process of adjusting themselves to 
changed circumstances, some migration between the two 
countries over the years is inevitable, and that the Indian 
propaganda machine has made too much of the current 
exodus, which is largely caused by economic factors in 
East Pakistan, affecting Muslims as well as Hindus. Paki- 
stanis do not see what this, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, has to do with the question of the right to self- 
determination of the people of Kashmir. 


Pakistanis feel that “ neutralism ” of the Delhi brand is 
an insidious and positive danger, and that the western 
powers, their eyes on communism as the menace, do not 
fully realise this danger. Neutralism has an inherent charm 
for non-communist Asians, who have recently stepped ou 
into the bright dawn of independence, and to whom mis- 
trust of the formerly dominant West is still instinctive. T° 
the Pakistani way of thinking Indian neutralism works 10 
practice as an anti-western and a pro-communist influence, 


and calls for more dynamic counter-measures than are 2 
present being taken. 
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Does wourw ofhice 


bear looking at? 


The effects of time on everyday faces and 


places are seldom seen clearly. Our children grow _ 


up, our friends grow old, our offices grow shabby 
and we hardly notice the difference. 

Any business man who detects a need for 
improvement when he tries to see his own office 
as outsiders see it, is invited to get in touch 
with Catesbys Contracts. 

Catesbys have a team of expert decorators, 
designers and furnishers who will co-operate 
intelligently with you to give your office a 
comfortable atmosphere that befits and inspires a 
good business man. You’ll find that Catesbys 
Contracts are organised to get on with the job fast 
and efficiently and that they never seek to push 
you into more expense than you want. 

They’ll do the whole thing, from first plan to last 
fitting, then leave the place spick and span for you. 
Ring Museum 7777 and have an executive 
round to see you. 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD * LONDON, W.!. MUSEUM 7777 


OUR SHOWROOMS FOR IDEAS ON BUSINESS FURNISHING 








. Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either.., 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 


the nght note 
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The ‘on and off in a minute” 
Fenner Taper-Lock principle 
has now been extended to chain 
sprockets. Sprockets fitted with 
Taper-Lock Bushes can simply be 
slipped on the shaft and the flush 
fitting screws tightened. The shaft 

is then gripped with a ‘shrunk-on” fit. 
Now make up your chain drives to suit 


FROM STOCK your needs. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
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Steelworks, steelworker 


LAN GLENTWORTH is a Helper on Queen Anne Furnace — one of the four blast furnaces in a 
Lincolnshire steel plant named after English Queens. His team is one of three. In the eighteen 
months after this plant was opened output went up by 34%. 
Iron from these furnaces goes into the making of ships’ plates, sections and girders for buildings, 
and alloy steels for engines and engine components — right down to your car’s sparking plugs. 
As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers increase their efforts to turn out steel of the 
quality and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts are men of the calibre of Alan Glentworth. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Trouble Over Canada’s Pipeline 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Liberal government is going through its worst crisis 

for many years. No Canadian government has faced 
such an uncontrollable House of Commons at least since 
1926, when Mr Mackenzie King’s minority government lost 
the support of the Progressive group on which it depended. 
But this time it is not lack of seats that hampers the govern- 
ment. The Liberals have 170 seats in a House of 265, 
and the government is also getting support from 15 
Social Credit members, mostly from Alberta. The small 
and determined opposition of just over 70 members of the 
Conservative party and of the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation has brought the huge government majority 
almost to a standstill. 


The question is one which has been simmering for at . 


least two years without ever becoming the subject of open 
parliamentary debate ; it is the means of building a pipe- 
line to bring Alberta natural gas to eastern Canada. The 
government’s proposal, now before the House of Commons, 
is to establish a crown corporation which will build the 
difficult part of the line across northern Ontario and will 
also lend Trans-Canada Pipelines Ltd. 90 per cent of the 
cost of building the easiest section across the prairies. The 
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bill arouses strong opposition. Trans-Canada Pipelines is 
a private company which has been through many metamor- 
phoses in a short life. It has now emerged under the 
control of three United States. corporations. Two of 
them own substantial Alberta gas reserves: the third is an 
American gas transmission company which hopes to buy 
Canadian gas south of Winnipeg for sale in the American 
Middle West. The CCF, which is socialist, naturally advo- 
cates public ownership ; but its objection to the present plan 
is strengthened by the fact that the control of Trans-Canada 
Pipelines lies in the United States and the suspicion that the 
company is mainly interested in bringing the benefits of 
Canadian gas to American customers. It was a CCF member 
who > the government's proposal as “a Colombo 
Pla a for Texas Tycoons.” The Conservative party also 
prefers public ownership to the use of public funds for the 
support of this company and would accept public ownership 
m satisfied that it was the only way to keep the pipeline 

der Canadian control. But it claims that if the field were 
thrown open to private enterprise capital could be found to 
build the line without American control. 

The government has admitted frankly that until the 
middle of April it believed the Trans-Canada Company 
could raise the money to build the prairie section of the line 
this year. But the company, still unable to get a licence 


from the US Federal Power Commission for exporting gas 
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into the American Middle West, has failed to raise the neces- 
sary funds. This meant that the government had to choose 
between losing another year’s construction season and 
putting up public money. It decided on a loan to the com- 
pany safeguarded by stringent conditions. All assets were 
to be forfeit if the line was not completed as far as Winnipeg 
by the end of the year or if the loan was mot repaid by 
April 1957. With this decided, the government had to 
act very quickly if building was to be completed this year. 
It set June 7th as the parliamentary deadline. 

This was where real trouble started. By the time legis- 
lation was introduced 19 sitting days were left before June 
7th. The deadline clearly could not be met without use 
of the closure procedure which has always had a bad name 
in Canada and has not been used since 1932. The govern- 
ment gave notice of closure at the very outset of the debate 
and this aroused loud protests. But worse was to follow. 
Having got the bill through the second reading the govern- 
ment tried a new device in the committee stage. As soon 
as each clause was called the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce moved that “further consideration of this clause be 
postponed.” ‘This was taken to be a way of preparing to 
apply one closure motion to the whole committee stage. 
Opposition members revolted. For three sitting days the 
House was in a turmoil of procedural disputes, points of 
order and countless divisions, many of them on appeals 
against the rulings of the chair. Eventually one Con- 
servative member had to be suspended for disobeying the 
chair.. It took one hour and a half to put him out through 
various necessary votes and it was remarked that there 
were at least sixty opposition members who would be 
happy to be suspended as well. 

This week the government abandoned the attempt to 
postpone further clauses and the House started debating 
clause 4 of the bill, But in the middle of the week it 
appeared that the government either would have to revert 
to the guillotine in some form, with the risk of starting all 
the turmoil over again, or would have to let the June 7th 
deadline pass. If this date cannot be met, it is doubtful 
whether a start on construction can be made this year. But 
there are some signs that the public is less concerned 
about the pipeline than about tactics which have been repro: — 
sented as autocratic contempt for parliament. 





Now in the bookshops: 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE 
TO BRITAIN 


The guide is compiled by The Economist Intelligence Unit and 
has a foreword by Sir Graham Hayman, President of the Federation 
of British Industries. There are sections on : 


What is Britain?—A picture of Britain in words and 
charts 

How to get to know things in Britain 

How to get about 


Britain’s major economic areas—descriptions and direc- 
tories of thirteen areas 


Special events in 1956 


blished by: 
EN Cetin eek 


160 pp. 10s. 6d. per copy 
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Faint Hopes for Laos 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 


AOS is now one of the few countries where organised 

open fighting between what amounts to Communists 
and anti-Communists is in progress. The war between 
the royal government of Laos and the Pathet Lao army 
in the north-western provinces of Sam Neua and Phong 
Saly is not a fictitious war of Communiqués ; it is a real 
war, with sharp fighting and real casualties. It is a small, 
hot war, geared to the international cold war, and for 
some weeks representatives of the British and Soviet 
co-chairmen of the Geneva conference of 1954 have been 
meeting in London to discuss ways and means of bringing 
it to an end. 

The Pathet Lao problem arose at the end of the Indo- 
China war, when the Vietminh army invaded north-west 
Laos and gave its support to the local dissident movement 
which was already at loggerheads with the. royal govern- 
ment. Although the area under the control of the 
Communist-supported Free Laos (Pathet Lao) forces was 
not very great, the hostilities were sufficient to cause a 
problem not different in kind, though happily differing 
in its solution, from that of nearby Vietnam. The Geneva 
Agreement of July, 1954, envisaged a political settlement 
in Laos which would restore the authority of the royal 
government to the two north-western provinces of Phong 
Saly and Sam Neua; but the clauses of the Agreement 
governing the period preceding the political settlement 
were so difficult to interpret that the Pathet Lao forces 
have been able to claim legal military control of large areas 
of the two provinces. But in spite of this claim—and this 
point is continually stressed by the International Control 
Commission in Laos—neither party disputes that under 
the political settlement, when it comes, the administration 
of the two provinces will revert to the royal government. 
In the meantime, however, the Pathet Lao have succeeded 
in maintaining a more or less autonomous de facto adminis- 
tration of the two provinces. Though their numbers are 
relatively small (they are generally estimated at 5,000 to 
6,000), it has been impossible to stamp them out by mili- 
tary means because of the mountainous terrain, and the 
ease with which they can be supported by the Vietminh 
from across the Tonkinese border. Thus it has been to the 
advantage of the Pathet Lao to delay the projected political 
settlement and prolong the armed deadlock. 

Until now all attempts at bringing the parties together 
have failed, despite the unwearying efforts of the excellently 
organised International Commission in Laos. The last 
meeting between the disputants—in Rangoon in October— 
produced a cease-fire agreement but no advance towards the 
political settlement. On Christmas Day last year the Pathet 
Lao boycotted the elections, on the grounds that the elec- 
toral law was an invalid relic of the French colonial 
administration, and that votes for women (a novel band- 
wagon on to which many Oriental political parties are 
beginning to climb) was not included. The result was that 
no elections took place in Sam Neua and Phong Saly, and 
the representatives of these two provinces at present sitting 
in the national assembly are not recognised by the Pathet 
Lao. Meanwhile, the “ cease fire ” turned out to be a dead 
letter. 


Early this year, on January 7th, the International Com- 
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mission published a resolution which again urged the 
parties to conclude the political settlement prescribed by 
the Geneva Agreement, under which the royal govern- 
ment’s authority in the disputed provinces would be 
restored in exchange for the integration “ without dis- 
crimination ” of the Pathet Lao into the national Laotian 
community. (The Polish delegate on the Commission 
abstained on this resolution.) The resolution, couched in 
the most measured and reasonable terms, was rejected by 
the Pathet Lao, an error in tactics which they have since 
appeared to be trying to retrieve. Twice during the last two 
months overtures have been made by the Pathet Lao leader, 
Prince Souphannouvong, to his half-brother the prime 
minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma (feuds in Laos are 
unusually domestic), for the reopening of negotiations. The 
government, however, has had a comparatively easy card 
to play—it has simply stood pat on the Commission’s reso- 
lution of January 7th. 


Apart from this, there are recent signs that the royal 
government is making an effort to strengthen its position 
in the country. On 
May 4th it arrested 
29 persons on a 
charge of plotting 
against the regime ) E 
and of having ac- || —_ 
cused the Crown {!™, 









Prince — Savang "ek Opiate 
sh 
Vathana, who acts 7 es Hainan! 


we" 
for the aged King y 
Sisavang Vong, of 
committing impro- 
prieties in his hand- 
ling of the mini- 
sterial crisis which 
left Laos without a 
government for six 
weeks - after the 
general _ elections. 
Most of the persons 
arrested were con- 
nected with . the 
periodical Sin Tham 
(meaning “Justice”’), 
whose owner is a 
nephew of Bong Souvannavong, the stormy petrel of 
Laotian politics and roughly speaking the leader of the 
opposition in the present national assembly. Bong Souvan- 
navong was arrested in October, 1954, for alleged complicity 
in the sensational assassination of a former minister for 
defence, Kou Voravong, and is generally considered to have 
Pathet Lao sympathies. The intricacies of Laotian politics 
are difficult for an outsider to fathom, but it is a common 
practice for Oriental governments to make a judicious show 
of force when negotiations with the opposing faction are in 
the air. 

To some extent, the states of Indo-China tend to reflect 
the present somewhat irritable détente between East and 
West. This is already apparent in Vietnam, where both 
Mr Diem and the Vietminh have moderated their line, and 10 
Cambodia, where the crypto-Communist Pracheachon party 
has been tendering olive branches to Prince Sihanouk 
“ Destalinisation ” means little to the rank and file of the 
Pathet Lao, most of whom have probably never heard of 


(Continued on page 909) 
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REPORT ON SHIPBUILDING 


CLEAN 

FROM 
DECK TO 

KEEL 


Shipowners are fortunate today in being able to have 
vessels built of steel plate which has been pickled in 
phosphoric acid solutions. This process removes all 
traces of mill-scale (the presence of which may cause 
corrosion )and creates aprotective coating on which paint 
lasts longer. As a result, operating costs are reduced. 


FOR INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO: 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 
METAL FINISHING DEPT - 49 PARK LANE - LONDON WI 


Chemicals for Industry 
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STEEL 
pickled with phosphoric acid 
needs less maintenance 
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If you know this you know 
Thermotank 


To the traveller by aircraft; ship or train the 

* punkah louvre ’ symbolises comfort. It is one 
of the patents of Thermotank Limited, the 
pioneers of air conditioning whose equipment 
brings warmth to North Atlantic winters, cool 
breezes to tropical summers, protects ships’ 
cargoes and dilutes and extracts dangerous gases 
in coal mines. In fact wherever control of the 


atmosphere is essential for physical comfort or 


THERMOTANK LIMITED ~ GOVAN 
Telephone: Govan 2444. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, SCANDINAYIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A. 





* GLASGOW 


industrial processes, Thermotank equipment 
will produce the required conditions. 
Air conditioning of ships was first carried out by 


Thermotank nearly fifty years ago, and marine 
installations are still the company’s major 
activity. To ensure that ships’ air conditioning 
problems are dealt with speedily, Thermotank 
have built up an unrivalled service organisation 


covering every major shipping route in the world. 
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British Aluminium plate and extrusions were specified for the funnel casing on the 
new Empress of Britain. 


Design in aluminium can cut weight by more than 50%, improving stability and 
enabling a far greater degree of prefabrication. 


Alloys conforming to Lloyd's requirements are highly resistant to attack by sea 
water and marine atmosphere, and their use can reduce maintenance costs. 


The Empress of Britain was built by Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. Ltd. 
for Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd. 


British Aluminium 








NORFOLK HOUSE ST. JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON  S.W.1I 
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Shipping for World Trade 
Demand for New Ships 
Capacity in the Shipyards 


Markets for British Shipbuilders 


Change in the Shipyard . 
What Goes Into a Ship? . 


Wisdom Before the Event? 
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Shipping for World Trade 


¢¢ [~ VERY merchant ship,” they say in the shipyards, “ is 

for export, one way or the other; they all earn 
foreign curtency.” Certainly there is no other industry 
more intimately bound up with the volume and the pattern 
cf international trade, its long-term trend and its short-term 
vagaries. Over the long run, the dependerice of world 
shipbuilding upon the level of world trade is absolute. Gone 
are the days when the dependence was reciprocal, when the 
nineteenth-century surge of trade across the world was made 
possible by the change from wood to iron and from sail to 
steam, with the great iron ships making movement of bulk 
cargoes across the ocean as regular and dependable as the 
railroads were making trade throughout the hinterlands. 
Vestiges of that dependence, perhaps, linger today in such 
questions as whether refrigerated tankers can be built to 
carry natural gas economically from the Middle East to 
Europe, turning. what is now a waste of a valuable natural 
resource into ‘a profitable trade in fuel. But today almost 
all the possibilities of ocean trade have long been tapped ; 
although ship design and operating methods continue to im- 
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WORLD MERCHANT FLEET 
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WORLD SHIPBUILDING OUTPUT 


prove, other means of transport, such as the aircraft and 
the pipeline, are competing in some of shipping’s spheres. 
In settling the demand for new ships, world trade, 
ultimately, is the determinant. 

That ultimate dependence is not direct. Obviously, 
changes within world trade affect the trend of demand for 
tonnage: which and how much trade goes by sea, how far 
it goes, and whether developing trades tend to dovetail 
neatly with return hauls, or have to be fitted into the pattern 
of cross-trades and lengthy trips in ballast. ee the 
capacity of the merchant fleets is a complex function of size 
and speed, of possible utilisation, and over the years, of age 
of the ships afloat, in total and in detail—for the major 
twentieth-century development in shipping is the growing 
importance of the specialised ship, with other trades follow- 
ing the tanker and the refrigerated meat ship. And though 
these may determine the development of demand for new 
ships in the long or the medium run, short-term fluctuations 
in demand, the ripples of a war scare in the Far East or a 
coal crisis in Western Europe, settle the timing with which 
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that potential need crystallises into effective demand on the 
shipyards of the world. 

There is not much reasonsto fear that world trade, in ‘ite 
long run, need do anything but increase. Over the last 70 
years or so, albeit interrupted by wars and depressions, 
the upward trend is clearly evident, showing a growth in 
normal year's of about 3 per cent. © Neither autarchic policies 
nor the industrialisation of primary producing countries has 
significantly hampered the growth of this worldwide 
exchange of manufactured goods and services for primary 
products. In the short run, since the war, the growth has 
been considerably faster: between 1948 and 1955, with one 
pause in 1952, it grew by about 7 per cent éach year. 

Seaborne trade throughout the world, which may account 
for perhaps 70 per cent of the total, has been growing, too, 
over the long run and in these postwar years—but in a 
somewhat lopsided way. Almost all the growth seems to 
have occurred in the sea transport of oil. The tonnage 
moved by tanker in 1954 was three times as much as in 
1938 and about five 
times as much as in 


WORLD TRADE Spt: slate tee 


Volume index numbers ; 1948= 100 


200 average length of haul 
for a tanker has also 
de been rising, in terms 
7 of ton-miles, oil move- 
eee pe 


ment by sea has grown 
even more. But sea 
transport of dry cargo 
in 1954 was hardly 
changed since before 
the war: the ton- 
nage loaded was about 
the same as in 1937 
but about 4 per cent 
less than in 1929, 
while the average length of haul had increased, so that 
in ton-miles dry cargo transport by sea had grown only 
fractionally over 25 years. 

It has to be borne in mind that the world’s active dry 
cargo fleet today is probably 10 per cent larger in tonnage 
than it was in 1937, and as the average operating speeds 
of ships will have increased too, shipping capacity to carry 
dry cargo may have increased even more. This fleet, as the 
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boom-in freight rates bears witness today, is busy. In terms. 


of tonnage, its “total utilisation” seems clearly to have 
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AND PANAMA CANAL TRAFFic 
Goods carried 3 million fons 
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declined sharply since the war. This probably does reflect, 
in part, deterioration in turnround at many major ports ; it 
might also reflect shifts in the pattern of trades that make 
the full use of tonnage more difficult. As a particular 
example, British tramps no longer get many outward voyages 
with British coal. 

But finally it is utilisation in terms of money that matters 
to the shipowner, and there is little doubt that the average 
value per ton of the cargo that these ships carry has risen 
considerably over the years. Shifts in the pattern of manu- 
factured exports towards vehicles, capital equipment, and 
metal goods in general have probably cut down the volume 
of tonnage of cargo that goes into a given hold ; but the 
revenue from filling that hold will have increased consider- 
ably. It would be exaggerating to suggest that shipowners 
have been hard put to make a profit in the postwar years 
(whether their book “ profits” have been real, or whether 
they have been giving capital away even in a sellers’ market 
for transport, is another question). Nevertheless, these 
statistics of Seaborne trade may well cause the shipping in- 
dustry some concern. For oil, the one dynamically increasing 
element in ocean trade, which in 25 years has.risen from 
about 13 per cent of the whole to about 45 per cent of it. 
was recently said to account for no more than about § pe: 
cent of the value of world exports—and that largely con- 
trolled by the oil industry itself, not by ordinary shipowners 

People, as well as merchandise and oil, travel by sea. How 
has passenger travel, the section of shipping most directly 
menaced by competition from the air, been developing ° 
Here the statistical indications are even fewer and shakicr. 
More passengers crossed the Atlantic in 1954 than in an: 
year since 1920, though the total number of passages both 
ways, 1,442,966, did not-rival: those in the great years ©! 
European emigration to America early this century. 
Moreover, in 1954 close on 40 per cent of those passeng¢’' 
travelled by air. It is true that ‘since. the war the growth 
of total traffic across this ocean has left room for a healthy 


_ expansion of shipping business as well-as the rapid develor 


ment of this not. wholly commercial competition from th: 
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at sea 


is ending 


Engines, like animals, have to fight for survival. 
Before the 1914 war, the steam reciprocating en- 
gine ruled the waves, gradually turning engine- 
rooms into unwieldy mastodons of metal. It was 
supplanted by the Diesel. And now the orthodox 
Diesel is coming to the end of its time. What is 
the next step? 
We say it is the high-speed, opposed-piston, 
airless-injection engine. What are its advantages? 
In the case of the Napier DELtic they are these: 
For every unit of b.h.p., it has one quarter the 
bulk of a conventional Diesel. Because of this, 
the Dettic has brought about a new approach 
to the whole problem of ship layout. With a 
multi-DELTIC installation you can tuck your 
engine-room away aft and get a big, profit- 


NAPIER 


NEW CONCEPTION 


able bonus in cubic that may be as high as 15%. 

With Dettics you can have direct engine con- 
trol from the bridge, so you’re at least half way to 
the crewless engine-room and the solution ofan 
urgent man-power problem. When a DELTIC 
needs an overhaul, it can be replaced in 6 hours. 
The Dettic is virtually free of vibration—and 
that is something you have to live with to 
appreciate, 

If you have a marine engine problem, the 
DELTIC, at least, starts you off on a construc- 
tive line of thought. To the forward-looking 
ship-owner, aware of toughening competition 
ahead, the DgLtic can be the beginning of a 
new age at sea. If you are interested, let us 
send you full details of the DéELtic, 
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Design for Survival 


REMARKABLE FEATURES OF THE ELLIOT LIFE-RAFT 


Rigid life-boat construction has its well It is the result of 7 years development work in 
established principles. But the design of an close collaboration with the Royal Navy. Tests 
inflatable Life-raft breaks new ground entirely. by the Navy in the Arctic and Tropics have 
The Elliot Life-raft which has recently been demonstrated its worth in the most gruelling 
approved by the Ministry of Transport and Civil conditions. Here are some of the main features 
Aviation is an outstanding success in every way. which account for its success. 


Light unit shows position from air or sea. 


The double walled canopy provides 
complete protection from wind, sea 







and sun. It is automatically erected 
by the inflation of two arches. 


inflatable floor insulates 
occupants from sea in 
cold regions. 


Bow and stern sections of 
the main buoyancy chamber 
are sealed from each other 
by baffles. ff one half 
becomes badly damaged the 
other will still support the 
full complement of men. 


High pressure tube from CO. gas 
inflation cylinder -stowed under 
raft. 





The main buoyancy chamber is inflated at a 
pressure of only 2ibs. per sq. in. Deflation is 
therefore slow in the event of a leak which can 
easily be repaired. The single large diameter tube 
bueyancy chamber provides great rigidity. 


Protection from exposure ; Can be handled by two men 


Non-return valve seals 
arch from main buoyancy 
chamber after inflation. 


War experience proved the vital need of protection from The Life-raft is stowed on board in a cylindrical valise. 


exposure wherever men had to remain afloat for any length 
of time. Tests have shown that men soaked from immersion 


in the sea could be kept comfortably warm inside the Elliot float free from a sinking ship. Inflation is automatic. 


Launching is simply a matter of throwing it overboard. Two 
or three men can do it with ease. Alternatively the raft will 


Life-raft when temperatures outside were near zero. In hot The Elliot Life-raft is made in 4 sizes, the ‘Mariner’ (20-man), 


regions too the Life-raft protects from the sun and the aper- 


as used in the Royal Navy, the ‘Pilot’ (10-man), the ‘Bo’sun’ 


tures at each end allow a cooling breeze to blow through. (6-man) and the new ‘Middy’ (3-man). (Limited service only.) 


M.O.T. Approval (Letter M(S) 8/14/02) 
For further details please write to :— 


ELLIOT EQUIPMENT LTD., LLWYNYPIA, RHONDDA, SOUTH WALES 


ONE OF THE P.B. COW GROUP 
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airlines will get the bulk of this increase. 


Trends of seaborne trade and of 
demand for shipping, then, suggest a 
sharp divergence between “ oil and non- 
oil” business. Demand for oil, through- 
out the world, shows every sign of main- 
taining a rapid rate of increase. In one 
of the best-reasoned of the many analyses 
of prospective oil demand made in the 
last few months, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York suggested that 
demand in the free world might rise by 
more than 70 per cent between 1955 
and 1965 ; as it is rising most rapidly 
outside the United States and as the 
United States is likely to become a 
much heavier importer in the next decade, this postulates 
an increase of about 115 per cent in oil production outside 
the United States and the Soviet world. In recent years 
the volume of seaborne trade in oil has risen even more 
rapidly than total oil production, though opinidns differ 
whether this is likely from now on. It would certainly not 
be extravagant to postulate a growth in the sea-movement 
of oil of the same order—say by between 5 and 8 per cent 
a year. Obviously a vast increase in the capacity of the 
world tanker fleet will be required, requiring a high rate of 
building. 

Can one foresee any comparable need for growth in the 
dry cargo and passenger fleets of the world ? On the avail- 
able figures, which are thin but consistent so far as they 
go, none. It may be that over the long run a steady growth 
in world trade will bring about some expansion in the ton- 






WORLD SEABORNE TRADE 
carried; 
ton—nautical miles, thousand million 


Demand for 


F one expects the world dry cargo merchant fleet to 

remain of roughly the same order of tonnage—it was 
about 74 million tons gross in mid-1955—how much is 
the tanker fleet likely to grow ? Estimates depend simply 
on the rate of annual increase one assumes in seaborne oil 
trade. If one takes the range of increase suggested above, 
5-8 per cent a year, and measures tankers not in the cus- 
tomary deadweight tonnage but in gross registered tons, to 
afford a ready comparison with other ships turned out by 
the yards, one arrives at a total tonnage of some 34-39 million 
tons grt by 1960 and about 
43-57 million tons grt by 
1965. By 1970, even at the 
lower, § per cent rate of in- 
crease, one might require 
about §§ million tons grt of 
tankers (or about 80-85 mil- 
lion tons dw). Such an analy- 
sis postulates, incidentally, a 
growth in the total merchant 
fleet by about 10 per cent by 
1960 and by about 25 per 
cent by 1965—if tankers 
account for the whole net 
increase, 
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mileage of dry cargo trade by sea; 
delays in port and the growing demands 
of crews for leisure may defeat improve- 
ments in handling and operating design 
and further reduce the extent to which 
owners can utilise the capacity of their 
vessels ; the shift from bulk cargoes to 
more valuable merchandise that cannot 
be packed in so closely may continue. 
But against these influences, the replace- 
ment of dry cargo vessels must continue 
to increase their operating speeds; some 
genuine efforts are being made to im- 
prove port operating facilities; and 
certainly newly developing trades, such 
as iron ore, are only developing their 
specialised ships to obtain net economies in freight. In 
the medium run for shipyards, it is difficult to foresee a 
need for much more than will keep the existing tonnage— 
progressively modernised and hence offering some increase 
in real carrying capacity—in being. 

To say as much for passenger tonnage may be optimistic. 
As standards of living grow throughout the world, travel in 
general may increase, and shipping ought to be able to gain 
some of the benefits, even if the air secures most of the 
additional traffic. But it would be unwise to expect any 
major new wave of migration throughout the free world, 
and the current rate may dwindle ; furthermore, the move- 
ment of troops by sea—which has taken a lot of tonnage 
since 1946—is likely to continue to decline. Growth in the 
world merchant fleet in the next decade or so—like so many 
other things—seems to depend primarily on oil. 
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New Ships 


amount of demand likely to reach the shipyards over 
a given period comes a central link—the age of the 
existing fleet and the rate at which tonnage may fall 
due for replacement during any period. Ideally, this rate 
of replacement might be comparatively steady, if the age of 
the fleet were evenly distributed in a normal pattern. It 
never is: investment in ships, the capital goods par 
excellence, always has occurred in waves, and perhaps always 
will, while wars and depressions have further upset the 
balance of age in the fleet and the resultant problems of 
replacement that shipowners 
bequeath to their successors 
in the business. Inflation, 


moreover, has enormously 
complicated the financing of 

MERCHANT FLEET normal replacement from 
shipping earnings. 


At July 1955 In a chart alongside, the 


age patterns of the world 
dry cargo and ‘tanker fleets 
are set out. Clearly, a large 
proportion, particularly of 
dry cargo tonnage, is already 
over age or approaching 
retirement, The actual ages 
at which ships are taken 
out of service are not 
determined by accountants’ 
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Design for Survival 


REMARKABLE FEATURES OF THE ELLIOT LIFE-RAFT 


Rigid life-boat construction has its well 
established principles. But the design of an 
inflatable Life-raft breaks new ground entirely. 
The Elliot Life-raft which has recently been 
approved by the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation is an outstanding success in every way. 


The double walled canopy provides 
complete protection from wind, sea 
and sun. It is automatically erected 
by the inflation of two arches. 


Inflatable floor insulates 
occupants from sea in 
cold regions. 


Bow and stern sections of 
the main buoyancy chamber 
are sealed from each other 
by baffles. tf one half 
becomes badly damaged the 
other will stili support the 
full complement of men. 


High pressure tube from CO, gas 
inflation cylinder «stowed under 
raft. 


The main buoyancy chamber is inflated at a 
pressure of only 2ibs. per sq. in. Deflation is 
therefore slow in the event of a leak which can 
easily be repaired. The single large diameter tube 
bueyancy chamber provides great rigidity. 


Protection from exposure 


War experience proved the vitel need of protection from 
exposure wherever men had to remain afloat for any length 
of time. Tests have shown that men soaked from immersion 
in the sea could be kept comfortably warm inside the Elliot 
Life-raft when temperatures outside were near zero. In hot 
regions too the Life-raft protects from the sun and the aper- 
tures at each end allow a cooling breeze to blow through. 


It is the result of 7 years development work in 
close collaboration with the Royal Navy. Tests 
by the Navy in the Arctic and Tropics have 
demonstrated its worth in the most gruelfing 
conditions. Here are some of the main features 
which account for its success. 


Light unit shows position from air or sea. 








Non-return valve seals 
arch from main buoyancy 
chamber after inflation. 
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Can be handled by two men 

The Life-raft is stowed on board in a cylindrical valise. 

Launching is simply a matter of throwing it overboard. Two 

or three men can do it with ease. Alternatively the raft will 

float free from a sinking ship. Inflation is automatic. 

The Elliot Life-raft is made in 4 sizes, the ‘Mariner’ (20-man), 


as used in the Royal Navy, the ‘Pilot’ (10-man), the ‘Bo’sun’ 
(6-man) and the new ‘Middy’ (3-man). (Limited service only.) 


M.O.T, Approval (Letter M(S) 3/14/02) 
For further details please write to :— 


ELLIOT EQUIPMENT LTD., LLWYNYPIA, RHONDDA, SOUTH WALES 


ONE OF THE P.B. COW GROUP 
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airlines will get the bulk of this increase. 

Trends of seaborne trade and of 
demand for shipping, then, suggest a 
sharp divergence between “ oil and non- 
oil” business. Demand for oil, through- 
out the world, shows every sign of main- 
taining a rapid rate of increase. In one 
of the best-reasoned of the many analyses 
of prospective oil demand made in the 
last few months, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York suggested that 
demand in the free world might rise by 
more than 70 per cent between 1955 
and 1965 ; as it is rising most rapidly 
outside the United States and as the 
United States is likely to become a 
much heavier importer in the next decade, this postulates 
an increase of about 115 per cent in oil production outside 
the United States and the Soviet world. In recent years 
the volume of seaborne trade in oil has risen even more 
rapidly than total oil production, though opinidns differ 
whether this is likely from now on. It would certainly not 
be extravagant to postulate a growth im the sea. movement 
of oil of the same order—say by between 5 and 8 per cent 
a year. Obviously a vast increase in the capacity of the 
world tanker fleet will be required, requiring a high rate of 
building. 

Can one foresee any comparable need for growth in the 
dry cargo and passenger fleets of the world ? On the avail- 
able figures, which are thin but consistent so far as they 
go, none. It may be that over the long run a steady growth 
in world trade will bring about some expansion in the ton- 
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F one expects the world dry cargo merchant fleet to 

remain of roughly the same order of tonnage—it was 
about 74 million tons gross in mid-1955—how much is 
the tanker fleet likely to grow ? Estimates depend simply 
on the rate of annual increase one assumes in seaborne oil 
trade. If one takes the range of increase suggested above, 
§-8 per cent a year, and measures tankers not in the cus- 
tomary deadweight tonnage but in gross registered tons, to 
afford a ready comparison with other ships turned out by 
the yards, one arrives at a total tonnage of some 34-39 million 
tons grt by 1960 and about 
43-57 million tons grt by 
1965. By 1970, even at the 
lower, § per cent rate of in- 
crease, one might require 
about 55 million tons grt of 
tankers (or about 80-85 mil- 
lion tons dw). Such an analy- 
Sis postulates, incidentally, a 
growth in the total merchant 
fleet by about 10 per cent by 
1960 and by about 25 per 
cent by 1965—if tankers 
account for the whole net 
increase. 

Between the size of fleet 
that one expects may be 
required and the possible 
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mileage of dry cargo trade by sea; 
delays in port and the growing demands 
of crews for leisure may defeat improve- 
ments in handling and operating design 
and further reduce the extent to which 
owners can utilise the capacity of their 
vessels ; the shift from bulk cargoes to 
more valuable merchandise that cannot 
be packed in so closely may continue. 
But against these influences, the replace- 
ment of dry cargo vessels must continue 
to increase their operating speeds; some 
genuine efforts are being made to im- 
prove port operating facilities; and 
certainly newly developing trades, such 
as iron ore, are only developing their 
specialised ships to obtain net economies in freight. In 
the medium run for shipyards, it is difficult to foresee a 
need for much more than will keep the existing tonnage— 
progressively modernised and hence offering some increase 
in real carrying capacity—in being. 

To say as much for passenger tonnage may be optimistic. 
As standards of living grow throughout the world, travel in 
general may increase, and shipping ought to be able to gain 
some of the benefits, even if the air secures most of the 
additional traffic. But it would be unwise to expect any 
major new wave of migration throughout the free world, 
and the current rate may dwindle ; furthermore, the move- 
ment of troops by sea—which has taken a lot of tonnage 
since 1946—is likely to continue to decline. Growth in the 
world merchant fleet in the next decade or so—like so many 
other things—seems to depend primarily on oil. 


New Ships 


amount of demand likely to reach the shipyards over 
a given period comes a central link—the age of the 
existing fleet and the rate at which tonnage may fall 
due for replacement during any period. Ideally, this rate 
of replacement might be comparatively steady, if the age of 
the fleet were evenly distributed in a normal pattern. It 
never is: investment in ships, the capital goods par 
excellence, always has occurred in waves, and perhaps always 
will, while wars and depressions have further upset the 
balance of age in the fleet and the resultant problems of 
replacement that shipowners 
bequeath to their successors 
in the business. Inflation, 
moreover, has enormously 
complicated the financing of 
normal replacement from 
shipping earnings. 

In a chart alongside, the 
age patterns of the world 
dry cargo and tanker fleets 
are set out. Clearly, a large 
proportion, particularly of 
dry cargo tonnage, is already 
over age or approaching 
retirement, The actual ages 
at which ships are taken 
out of service are not 
determined by accountants’ 
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depreciation periods. A boom in freight rates can lengthen 
the age before which a ship is scrapped by several years, 
and in periods of fairly active business such as the postwar 
years, for example, the tonnage scrapped annually, plus 
losses of ships, has ever reached 2 per cent of the total 
merchant fleet. Such arate might suggest that ships may 
generally be worked for 50 years or more. In practice, the 
trade thinks of 30 years as the reasonable age after which 
a passenger liner ought to be replaced fairly soon, and of 
25 years for dry cargo vessels. Some people would argue 
that tankers should be replaced after. 20 years, the simple 
depreciation period, for apart from advances in design, 
corrosion tends to limit a tanker’s operating life. Any 
analysis of possible demand on the shipyards over a period 
must eliminate replacement, rates, and hence must assume 
such “ reasonable ” ages for ships ; but the results need 
to betreated with considerable caution. Owners, in general, 
hold on to their ships longer than the analyst can assume— 
and longer than shipyards would like. 

If such provisos are kept firmly in mind, it is not difficult 
to hazard some guesses as to possible demand on the world’s 
shipyards during the next ten years or so. One such exer- 
cise—based upon the primary assumptions of no significant 
change in the size of the dry cargo fleet, but a considerable 
growth of the tanker fleet—is set out in tabular form below. 
The age groups considered for replacement, it may be said, 
do not include the 14 million tons of idle ships in the United 
States reserve fleet. 


A PROJECTION OF SHIPBUILDING DEMAND, 1955-1965 
(million tons grt) 


Fleet as at July, 1955 .. | 26-5 














74-1 100-6 


Expected at July, 1960 54-39 74:1 108-113 
Net increase 1955-60 .. | 7-5-12-5 nil 7°5-12+5 
Vessels due for replace- 
ment by 1960 :— 
(20-year basis) ....... 4-5 is 
(25-year basis) ....... 2-6 15-3 
.New building required 10-17 15-3 25-32 
1958-60. ........... 
Fleet expected at July, 
pi Cten ot ee ks 43-57 74-1 117-131 
Net increase 1960-65 .. 9-18 nil 9-18 
Vessels due for replace- 
ment, 1960-65 :— 
(20-year basis) ....... 4°5 se 
(25-year basis) ....... 19 1-8 
“New building required 
1960-65............ 11-26 “4-6 13-28 


Average annual rate of 
building over 10 years.. 


The higher limit of this range of forecast of shipbuilding 
demand represents a rate of growth of the tanker fleet by 
8 per cent yearly, and a replacement of tankers after 20 and 
all dry cargo vessels after 25 years’ work :. all are extremes, 
and together they are probably quite unrealistic. The lower 
limit of the range assumes that all tankers are worked for 
25 years, dry cargo ships also for 25 years, and that the 
tanker fleet will need ‘to rise by only 5 per cent yearly.. The 
assumption about scrapping tonnage is probably not wildly 
unrealistic. Even if all these ships were assumed to be 


worked for 30 years, that would reduce the total tonnage due - 
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FREIGHTS, ORDERS AND THE ORDER BOOKS _ 
OF BRITISH SHIPYARDS 
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for scrapping by 1965 by only-about 33 million tons. The 
major assumption, clearly, is that demand for oil will con- 
tinue to increase rapidly. Few economic forecasts can be 
made with as much confidence, 

Such an estimate, therefore, suggests that in the next 
decade between say 35 and 60 million tons grt of new 
shipping tonnage may need to be delivered from the ship- 
yards of the world, or more than has been built in the 
decade since the war. The figures fall into five-year periods 
simply because the age of the merchant fleet is classified 
into five-year blocks: the ten-year total, and the possible 
average annual build that this suggests may be required, 
34 to 6 million tons grt, are more significant pointers. 
From 55 to 65 per cent of this demand would be tankers: 
since the war, these have accounted for 43 per cent of 
shipbuilding output. (This, indeed, may reduce the 
fitting-out work involved.) 

The actual incidence of demand—when the actual orders 
may be placed—depends to a considerable extent upon the 
short-term swings and roundabouts of the shipping trade, 
and for the rest perhaps mainly upon the state of deliveries 
in the major shipyards of the world. The willingness of 
shipowners to order new tonnage for replacement depends 
considerably upon current high earnings: although ships 
are an item of capital investment that in many countries 
obtains more favourable tax allowances than other capital 
equipment, new ones built today are ‘probably four to five 
times the price of those they may replace. It is not easy 
to finance replacement out of current earnings. The oil 
industry’s investment is less susceptible to short variations 
trade, and planned farther in advance: tankers represent 

y one section of this industry’s h of 
ot Anise stry’s huge programme 

Since the war the major ies have ordered their 
tankers—and tankers have been ordered for time charter 
to them—in three-major waves, of which the latest, which 
began last year, covering tankers for delivery up to 1960-61, 
is probably not over yet. They have taken éare not to push 
delivery dates right off the calendar in the major shipyards 
with which they deal. By the end of the fifties, however, 
in the tanker business and to some extent in dry cargo 
tramping, the low operating costs offered by new fast 
vessels, and the growing number of these postwar vessels 
to make the running in international shipping competition, 
may tend to hasten the retiring of older ships and the rate 
of replacement. ordering. ag 
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Did her designer consider fire? 


This ship is as safe from fire as human ingenuity can make her: her 
accommodation structures are made of Marinite Non-combustible Sheet. 
In appearance Marinite can be as decorative as-you like to make it. In 
fact, it is a bulkhead capable of sealing off any space where fire may start 
and successfully containing it until it can be dealt with. Marinite has 
been used extensively in passenger ships, tankers and freighters; it is 


thoroughly and officially tested. The surface can be quickly and perfectly 









decorated in any of the traditional ways. 


The figures speak for themselves: in 1953 Marinite was built into 33 ships; 


in 1954 into 89; in 1955 into no less than 127. 


MARINITE « 


non-combustible sheet 
THE UNSEEN SAFETY FACTOR 


MARINITE LTD., 114 & 116 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.t TELEPHONE: GROsvenor 6022 
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Capacity in the Shipyards 


DEMAND for 35 million tons or more of new ships 
A during the next decade would be about as much as the 
world’s yards have achieved in the ten years of rebuilding 
world merchant fleets since the war, but would not maintain 
thc level of output that has been reached in the last few 
years. In 1955, the world’s shipyards launched about 5} 
million tons gross of new ships, and at the end of March this 
year 1,530 new ships, totalling 7.0 million tons gross, were 
under construction (as a ship usually takes more than a year 
to build, the total under construction exceeds yearly 
launchings}. A third of these, 355 ships of 24 million 
tons gross, were building in British yards (which may be 
compared with Britain’s share of completions during 1954, 
27 per cent). No other country approaches such a share. 
Japan, at the end of March, 
1956, had 109 ships of 
1,002,000 tons gross under 
construction (the average size 
of these being much larger 
than that of ships being built 
in Britain), or about 14 per 
cent of the world total. The 
261 ships being built in 
Western Germany totalled 
only 771,000 tons, or II per 
cent of the world total: the 
Netherlands accounted. for 
another 7 per cent, while 
Italy, France, and Sweden 
were building 7, 7, and § per 
cent, respectively. Only 23 
ships, totalling 142,000. tons 
gross, were being built in the 
lavishly equipped shipyards 
of the United States. 

How fully are the world’s 
yards employed ? The ques- 
tion admits of no clear 
answer. “Capacity,” in a 
shipyard, might theoretically 
be taken as a function of 
berths on the slipway and 
the building time required to complete a ship of any 
given size and type: but other factors quite blur any such 
calculation. In 1921, at the peak of the boom after the first 
world war, Britain had 3,600,000 tons gross of ships under 
construction in its yards: the “capacity” of the industry 
was put at 3 million tons a year, though actual launchings 
never exceeded the 2,056,000 tons gross sent down the slip- 
ways in 1920. That “capacity” was deliberately reduced 
in the depression years by some 1} million tons a year or 
more: yet at the end of second world war capacity in the 
modernised yards was once again said to be 3 million tons 
a year. 

Immediately after the war a few British yards were closed, 
but the industry has invested heavily im the modernisation 
of its equipment and in converting to welding and prefabri- 
cation of structures, all of which should increase output from 
a given yard. Yet it has not during its postwar boom 
launched more than 1,474,000 tons gross (1955). Labour 
and steel, alternately, have been its limiting factors: teday, 





according to some builders, the two shortages hold output 
as much as 40 per cent below what might be practicable. 
In practice, the effective capacity of the British yards today 
must surely be taken as closer to current construction and 
launchings, of the order of, say, 14-2 million tons a year at 
most, than to the theoretical possibilities of the yards. 
Below theoretical capacity or not, the yards have prospered 
at the postwar rate. ’ 

Abroad, the same factors may blur such a measure of 
Capacity rather less, but in most of the major shipbuilding 
countries the chief yards have now become fully employed. 
In the most recent wave of ordering, many of the yards that 
can build the larger ships now in demand have had to 
quote longer and longer delivery dates and to abandon the 
offer of fixed-price contracts. 
The state and efficiency of 
yards varies among the main 
countries competing for 
world shipbuilding orders. 
Sweden was ahead of the 
world in developing prefabri- 
cation,-and has had the space 
available to increase its slip- 
Way capacity since the 
thirties, untroubled by war. 
Western Germany suffered 
heavy damage to its yards 
during the war years and was 
for a time out of the ship- 
building race; but it has 
since, with considerable 
government assistance and 
American aid, been able to 
improve their layout and re- 
instate capacity by putting 
in new equipment and patch- 
ing old. Holland, similarly, 
has rebuilt and expanded 
some yards that had been 
devastated, while Japan has 
completely remodelled its 
yards and technique. Most 
of the West European yards have benefited from the coun- 
terpart funds accumulated under American aid: in Japan, 
at least one private American company has put money into 
yards, building giant tankers with American techniques but 
Japanese wage rates. 

How meaningless the simple concept of capacity can be 
in shipbuilding is best illustrated in the United States, 
which at the peak of its war effort turned out no less than 
11,448,000 tons of shipping in 1943—more than twice as 
much as all the world’s commercial shipyards are producing 
today. Although most of the yards laid down during the 
war have been closed, America retains a considerable 
capacity in its older yards, and considerable reserves of 
technique, equipment, and good management for building 
modern ships. But while American wage rates remain about 
three times those in Western Europe, and even farther above 


those in Japan, that considerable production potential 


forms no significant part whatever of effective world ship- 
building capacity. During the booms a Greek owner need- 
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ing tonnage fast to fulfil a lucrative time charter contract 
with an American oil company, may ignore costs and build 
a super tanker there: and certainly subsidies are being used 
by the American Government to ensure that all the replace- 
ment building now being undertaken by American shipping 
lines—themselves subsidised—will go to keep these yards 
not quite idle. A hardworking lobby may eventually induce 
the government to replace some of its 14 million idle tons 
of “war reserve fleet” in these yards. But essentially the 
American shipping and shipbuilding industries live in a 
world of their own: in commercial terms, the United States 
has no effective shipbuilding capacity at all. = 

If the commercial shipbuilding capacity of the -world be 
now taken for practical purposes as, say, 5-6 million tons 
annually, the projections of potential demand above suggest 
that over the next decade, on average, it may be much less 
than fully employed. Shipbuilding is traditionally a highly 
competitive industry, and an industry such ‘as Britain’s, 
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which in the range of types it can build, their proved stan. 
dards, and perhaps even on costs—subsidies aside—oucht to 
be the strongest in the world, need not ordinarily fear such 
prospect. But shipbuilding nationalism in the United States 
is merely the extreme case of a far wider tendency, and a 
natural one, to build flag fleets at home. Shipyards are q 
significant element of war potential for any country with 
international interests, and shi iN Most countries 
have been able to play this strategic significance up into an 
obligation to maintain national prestige. British shipbuild- 
ing, like British shipping, is perhaps the least protected and 
most genuinely competitive of any—outside the inter- 
national trading fleets operated under indeterminate flags of 
convenience by owners of indeterminate nationality. But 
Britain’s merchant fleet also, traditionally, is built at home ; 
and though most of the time this may be simply the best 
commercial bargain, what shipowner or builder would aver 
that auld acquaintance never colours the calculation ? 


Markets for British Shipbuilders 


N the earlier postwar years, when Germany and Japan 
were out of the market for ships, Britain did nearly 
half the world’s shipbuilding, a“share comparable with its 
dominance in similar circumstances after World War I and 
not too far short of its “ normal ”-supremacy in the early 
years of the century. Between 1946 and 1951, about 35 
per cent of the tonnage launched by British yards was for 
foreign owners. Nobody expected that situation to last, 


though the revival in Japanese and German yards has ended ~ 


it perhaps a little faster than some shipbuilders here hoped. 

Sirice 1951, the proportion of ships launched for foreign 
owners from British yards declined to about 28 per cent 
in 1953, but rose again to 33 per cent last year. Foreign 
orders total about £125 million of the total value of the 
British yards’ orderbooks, some £665 million. . About a 
third of the tonnagé now under construction in British yards 
is destined for foreign registry, but only about 15 per cent 
of the tonnage that is on order but not yet laid down. Clearly 
the proportion of British shipbuilding going to foreign 
owners will continue to decline for a time—probably. 
sharply unless a larger proportion of new orders arrives soon 
from abroad. a; 

How much of an export market for ships is there ? As 
might be expected, the size of this market fluctuates even 
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more sharply than total demand for new ships. Between 
the wars, after the hectic boom of the early nineteen 
twenties, output of ships for registration in countries 
other than where they were built fell off—and hence 
Bréain, as the greatest export shipbuilder, suffered 
more than other countries. In the thirties, Japan and 
Germany were able to build up an export trade: partly by 
subsidy and bilateral bargaining, though partly also by an 
earlier and more wholehearted attention to motorships, in 
the. building of which British yards and marine engineers 
were handicapped by conservatism and by the abundance 
of cheap coal for their own merchant fleet. 

Since the war, once again, the export market for ships has 
grown more rapidly than total demand, particularly in 
recemt years as the major yards.in countries that also 
operate major merchant fleets have become choked with 
orders. Britain began by obtaining the lion’s share of it, 
but with delivery dates | ing earlier here than in any 
other country, that share has shrunk. At the end of March 
this year, of the 2,880,000 tons gross of shipping being built 
throughout the world for export, only 25 per cent was in 

_ Britain. Britain’s “ export” tonmage under construction 
amounted to about 13 per cent of total shipbuilding through- 
out the world for other than British owners. 
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‘Fibreglass has proved in service to be the most efficient 
sea-going insulation for heat, cold, sound, and electricity — as well as an 


effective backbone to the new reinforced plastics. 
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tue RICHARDSONS WESIGARTH croup 
Builders of all types of marine 
propelling machinery, boilers, 
superheaters and other marine 
specialities: gas and steam land 
turbines and alternators of highest 
powers, boilers, turbo blowers 
and other land equipment. 
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Britain’s own merchant fleet is a fairly assured customer 
for British shipyards—though in the recent boom some 
British owners have gone abroad, primarily for deliveries 
but also with some tart remarks about comparative prices 
and price escalator clauses. What are the prospective 
demands of the British fleet for new ships over the next 
decade or so? If one makes broadly the same assumptions 
about the British tanker or dry cargo fleets as for the world 
—a growth of 5 per cent in the total size of the British 
tanker fleet and no change in the dry cargo and passenger 
fleets—a similar exercise to the one above suggests that 
during the next decade British shipowners may need 
five million tons grt or more of extra tankers and perhaps 
four million tons of dry cargo shipping. The tanker figures 


* 


OR a ship that is started tomorrow, British prices are 
still competitive with any in the world. Yet wages in 
Germany may be 20 per cent lower than those in Britain 
and in Holland lower than that. Japanese wages are lower 
again. To some extent, the lower wages of these, Britain’s 
principal competitors, are offset by the lower British price 
of steel ; but this may be a passing phase and in any case 
is regarded in these countries as a concealed subsidy which 
justifies any subsidy arrangements made by them._ British 
prices are considerably below those of the French and 
Swedes and of course far lower than the Americans ; and 
it is important to note that the Swedes are particularly 
advanced in modern shipbuilding techniques—specialising 
in a few_standard types. The American yards are probably 
ahead of the rest—which still does not make them competi- 
tive. 

What matters, of course, is not the competitive situation 
now but the one arising in 1960-65. Are British yards 
putting themselves in a posture to compete effectively when 
instead of the present long order book they face conditions 
in which they live more nearly from ship to ship ? No yard, 
however inefficient by modern technical standards, need 
lack work today if it can keep a team of riveters together. 

Probably the only real yardstick of shipbuilding efficiency 
is the output of worked steel per unit per man, though this 
only covers the iron trade working on the hulls of 
ships, as noted earlier. Shipyards are extremely cagey about 
giving such figures. But some years ago, in a discussion 
of a technical paper on ship construction methods it emerged 
that an average shipyard in Britain produced some 70 per 
cent of the output of a man in a leading shipyard in Sweden. 
The gap has probably been narrowed now, but it would 
probably be fair to suggest that the average British yard had 
a productivity at least ten per cent less than the average 
Swedish—allowing for the fact that Sweden makes a 
narrower range of ship types. Average productivity in 
British yards probably compares favourably with most other 
countries. 

In the current revolution in shipbuilding methidds, 
Britain, though it has by far the biggest industry, has 
not led in technique. Ideally a modern yard extends 
backwards from the slipway to the prefabrication sheds 
where the sections of the ship are assembled. But 
in Britain it has frequently been necessary to 


close berths to provide space for pre-assembly, and the 
great increase in capacity that might otherwise have been 
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could be conservative: . British oil demand and tanky 
requirements are increasing faster than elsewhere in the 
world. But the British merchant fleet was still last yea, 
smaller than in 1929, though about 14 million tons larger 
than in 1939 ; dry cargo tonnage has declined since before 
the war, so that demand for its replacement may be less than 
34 million tons, and the future of naval shipbuilding (now 
10-15 per cent of the total) outside the Royal dockyards, js 
somewhat uncertain. Britain’s share of world tonnage has 
dropped to less than 20 per cent, though it still accounts 
for about a quarter of the larger ships engaged in inter 
national trade. The share that British shipbuilding manages 


to secure in the coming years depends, essentially, on the 
extent to which it can hold down costs. 


Change in the Shipyard 


possible has, in fact, not taken place. Most yards that have 
been reorganised report, however, that their capacity has 
increased even when the number of berths has been halved. 

It is fair to compare this reorganisation with the change- 
over from wood to iron. Instead of every beam, frame and 
plate being merely shaped before being separately erected 
at the ship and riveted in position, the plates and sections 
are now welded together in the prefabricating sheds 
equipped with cranage and handling appliances capable of 
dealing with units up to 60 tons—though the sizes pre- 
fabricated depend on the yard and its capacity. Yards have 
had to be entirely re-laid out ; and where yards were small 
and cramped it has not always been possible to take full 
advantage of welding possibilities—cranage for example 
being limited in some of them to 12} tons or so. 

The main advantage of the all-welded ship is in cost. 
Not only is welding cheaper than riveting (about 80 per 
cent of riveting costs) but since there are no overlaps in a 
welded joint it is possible to build a lighter ship for her 
size. The weight has in general been decreased by 15 pet 
cent, though the full economy has not always been reflected 
in cargo capacity. The saving runs through the cost of 
steel to the engines which require a smaller horsepower 
for a given capacity at a given speed. This saving in pro- 
pulsion costs is swelled by the fact that a flush-welded hull 
is 10-15 per cent less resistant to motion than a riveted hull. 

But the revolution has brought difficulties in its train. 
It has, on the one hand, enabled British shipbuilders to 
produce more ships from a given tonnage of steel. More- 
over, had riveting remained, the labour shortage would 
probably have been far more serious, since riveting is an 
arduous and unattractive job by any standards, so that ship- 
builders were fortunate at a time of full employment in 
being able to turn over to welding—a trade to which it is 
easier to attract men. But welded ships have their own 
difficulties. Some builders are indeed still building all- 
riveted ships, though this is rapidly becoming impossible 
as the riveting labour force declines ; it is, however, still 
usual to rivet parts of an otherwise welded ship. The strains 
of an all-welded ship at sea have caused failures in the mild 
steel used and Lloyd’s Register now specifies a higher grade 
of steel for certain sections of the ship, or requires some 
riveted seams. 

Though most shipbuilders claim to have solved all the 
problems of welding and prefabrication, in fact the chang 
(Continued on page 18) 
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What Goes Into a Ship ? 


THE 


HIPBUILDERS argue, and with force, 
S that theirs is in the highest degree an 
assembly industry, and that their costs 
of production reflect cumulative costs 
throughout the economy, including the 
cost of labour. Willy-nilly, they pass on 
costs, and if this prices their product 
out of the market, the rest of the coun- 
try must share the blame. Steel, 
engineering products, and labour are 
' the main items on the industry’s buying 
schedule. According to the census of 

production in 1948, the gross value of the 
British shipbuilding industry’s output 
was £255 million; of this steel 
accounted for £21.4 million, engineer- 
ing products (especially marine engines) 
{35.8 million, and labour {£90 million. 
Thus this group was just under 60 per 
cent of the total. Other materials, which 
ranged from wood, paint and fittings to 
; electrical apparatus amounted to £38.5 
million, and payments for work on 
materials given out, to £30.5 million. 
Minor items accounted for nearly {£10 
million, and gross profit (including de- 
preciation) £30 million (§ per cent). 
The net output of British shipbuilding 
—that is the value that the industry 
adds to the price of what it buys—was 
about £120 million. 
| It is instructive to examine what 
| goes into a ship, and what proportion 
of the costs of shipbuilding can, in fact, 
be controlled at all by the shipbuilder. 
Ships are of all sorts, and averages are 
misleading. In sheer weight of metal 
it is possible to take three naval frigates 
out of a single cargo ship of 10,000 gross 
tons ; but one frigate costs.three times 
as much as the cargo ship and more. 
But the diagram on this page shows the 
rough breakdown for the three major 
classes of ships in the yards, tankers, 
dry-cargo ships and passenger liners. 


’ —— lO as ee.lUlU SlCr .lC 


It will be seen that as bought-out 
supplies (which excludes the ship’s 
machinery) account for 60 per cent to 
7° per cent of the total hull costs, the 
shipbuilder can only exercise control 
over 30 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
total. But many shipbuilders deny even 
this. They argue that the cost of their 
labour is fixed by the employers in the 
engineering industries generally, and 
that heavy orders in the yards are not 
the only reason why labour can get away 
with constant wage increases—overfull 
employment in other industries has as 
much to do with it. Such builders admit 
to controlling only about 25 per cent of 
the cost of a ship—which amounts to 
their profits and depreciation. In 
normal times, the high -proportion of 
material to total costs puts a premium 
on shrewd buying—early purchases in a 
rising market and deferred buying in 
a falling one. But today the problem is 
to get supplies at all. From the cost 
point of view it is more important to 
ensure that plates and sections and com- 
ponents arrive when they are wanted 
and do not upset planning schedules 
than to attempt to shave delivery prices. 

Of the cost of materials, moreover, 
a great deal is in the hands of the sub- 
contractor, especially in liners—probably 
60 per cent of the 70 per cent of the total 
hull cost. It is lower but still consider- 
able in tankers and cargo liners—about 
25 and 38 per cent respectively. 

It is still less easy to be dogmatic 
about the cost of machinery, as even in 
Britain some yards buy out their engines 
from firms that do not make ships. 
Owners, especially of dry-cargo ships, 
often specify a standard reach-me-down 
engine, in the interests of cheapness. 
Only a few yards build certain of the 
modern types of engine, such as geared 
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turbines. As suggested in the chart the 
machinery of a cargo liner represents 
perhaps 35 per cent of the total cost 
of the finished ship, 40 per cent of a 
tanker and 25 per cent of a liner. A 
higher proportion of a liner is obviously 
taken up by the fittings while a tanker 
has a high engine cost because of tanker 
owners’ growing interest in speed. Power 
is the most expensive luxury at sea. 
The modern interest in speed is hitting 


Hull and Machinery Costs 


MACHINERY, 


39% 





up engine costs fast. Power varies as 
the cube of speed. If 1,600 hp will drive 
a ship at ro knots, 20 knots cannot be 
extracted from 3,200 hp—only two or 
three extra knots. 

The high proportion of steel in a ship 
gives a country with low steel prices, like 
Britain, a strong competitive advantage ; 
but the proportion of wage costs in a 
ship is also high. Hull wages costs are ' 
commonly divided into two sections, 
ironworking trades and fitting-out trades. 
The former construct the hull, and 
include platers, welders and riveters ; 
the latter finish it and _ include 
joiners, shipwrights, electricians and 
many more. In a passenger liner 
only 26 per cent of the wages bill goes 
to the ironworking trades against 41 per 
cent in a cargo ship and 48 per cent in a 
tanker. Wages and salaries as a whole 
make up no less than 75 per cent of the 
net output of British shipbuilding. 
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Britain’s own merchant fleet is a fairly assured customer 
for British shipyards—though in the recent boom some 
British owners have gone abroad, primarily for deliveries 
but also with some tart remarks about comparative prices 
and price escalator clauses. What are the prospective 
demands of the British fleet for new ships over the next 
decade or so? If one makes broadly the same assumptions 
about the British tanker or dry cargo fleets as for the world 
—a growth of 5 per cent in the total size of the British 
tanker fleet and no change in the dry cargo and passenger 
fleets—a similar exercise to the one above suggests that 
during ‘the next decade British shipowners may need 
five million tons grt or more of extra tankers and perhaps 
four million tons of dry cargo shipping. The tanker figures 


% 


EF OR a ship that is started tomorrow, British prices are 

still competitive with any in the world. Yet wages in 
Germany may be 20 per cent- lower than those in Britain 
and in Holland lower than that. Japanese wages are lower 
again. To some extent, the lower wages of these, Britain’s 
principal competitors, are offset by the lower British price 
of steel ; but this may be a passing phase and in any case 
is regarded in these countries as a concealed subsidy which 
justifies any subsidy arrangements made by them. British 
prices are considerably below those of the French and 
Swedes and of course far lower than the Americans ; and 
it is important to note that the Swedes are particularly 
advanced in modern shipbuilding techniques—specialising 
in a few standard types. The American yards are probably 
ahead of the rest—which still ‘does not make them competi- 
tive. 

What matters, of course, is not the competitive situation 
now but the one arising in 1960-65. Are British yards 
putting themselves in q posture to compete effectively when 
instead of the present long order book they face conditions 
in which they live more nearly from ship to ship ? No yard, 
however inefficient by modern technical standards, need 
lack work today if it can keep a team of riveters together. 

Probably the only real yardstick of shipbuilding efficiency 
is the output of worked steel per unit per man, though this 
only covers the iron trade working on the hulls of 
ships, as noted earlier. Shipyards are extremely cagey about 
giving such figures. But some years ago, in a discussion 
of a technical paper on ship construction methods it emerged 
that an average shipyard in Britain produced some 70 per 
cent of the output of a man in a leading shipyard in Sweden. 
The gap has probably been narrowed now, but it would 
probably be fair to suggest that the average British yard had 
a productivity at least ten per cent less than the average 
Swedish—allowing for the fact that Sweden makes a 
narrower range of ship types. Average productivity in 
British yards probably compares favourably with most other 
countries. 

In the current revolution in shipbuilding methds, 
Britain, though it has by far the biggest industry, has 
not led in technique. Ideally a modern yard extends 
backwards from the slipway to the prefabrication sheds 
where the sections of the ship are assembled. But 
in Britain it has frequently been necessary to 


close berths to provide space for pre-assembly, and the 
great increase in capacity that might otherwise have been 
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could be conservative: . British oil demand and tanker 
requirements are increasing faster than elsewhere in the 
world. But the British merchant fleet was still last yea 
smaller than in 1929, though about 14 million tons larger 
than in 1939 ; dry cargo tonnage has declined since before 
the war, so that demand for its replacement may be less than 
34 million tons, and the future of naval shipbuilding (now 
10-15 per cent of the total) outside the Royal dockyards. js 
somewhat uncertain. Britain’s share of world tonnage ios 
dropped to less than 20 per cent, though it still accounts 
for about a quarter of the larger ships engaged in inter- 
national trade. The share that British shipbuilding manages 
to secure in the coming years depends, essentially, on the 
extent to which it can hold down costs. 


Change in the Shipyard 


possible has, in fact, not taken place. Most yards that have 
been reorganised report, however, that their capacity has 
increased even when the number of berths has been halved. 

It is fair to compare this reorganisation with the change- 
over from wood to iron. Instead of every beam, frame and 
plate being merely shaped before being separately erected 
at the ship and riveted in position, the plates and sections 
are now welded together in the prefabricating sheds 
equipped with cranage and handling appliances capable of 
dealing with units up to 60 tons—though the sizes pre- 
fabricated depend on the yard and its capacity. Yards have 
had to be entirely re-laid out ; and where yards were small 
and cramped it has not always been possible to take full 
advantage of welding possibilities—cranage for example 
being limited in some of them to 124 tons or so. 

The main advantage of the all-welded ship is in cost. 
Not only is welding cheaper than riveting (about 80 per 
cent of riveting costs) but since there are no overlaps in a 
welded joint it is possible to build a lighter ship for her 
size. The weight has in general been decreased by 15 pet 
cent, though the full economy has not always been reflected 
in cargo capacity. The saving runs through the cost of 
steel to the engines which require a smaller horsepower 
for a given capacity at a given speed. This saving in pro- 
pulsion costs is swelled by the fact that a flush-welded hull 
is 10-15 per cent less resistant to motion than a riveted hull. 

But the revolution has brought difficulties in its train. 
It has, on the one hand, enabled British shipbuilders to 
produce more ships from a given tonnage of steel. More- 
over, had riveting remained, the labour shortage would 
probably have been far more serious, since riveting is an 
arduous and unattractive job by any standards, so that ship- 
builders were fortunate at a time of full employment in 
being able to turn over to welding—a trade to which it is 
easier to attract men. But welded ships have their own 
difficulties. Some builders are indeed still building all- 
riveted ships, though this is rapidly becoming impossible 
as the riveting labour force declines ; it is, however, still 
usual to rivet parts of an otherwise welded ship. The strains 
of an all-welded ship at sea have caused failures in the mild 
steel used and Lloyd’s Register now specifies a higher grade 
of steel for certain sections of the ship, or requires some 
riveted seams. 

Though most shipbuilders claim to have solved all the 
problems of welding and prefabrication, in fact the change 
(Continued on page 18) 
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What Goes Into a Ship ? 


HIPBUILDERS argue, and with force, 
S that theirs is in the highest degree an 
assembly industry, and that their costs 
of production reflect cumulative costs 
throughout the economy, including the 
cost of labour. Willy-nilly, they pass on 
costs, and if this prices their product 
out of the market, the rest of the coun- 
try must share the blame. Steel, 
engineering products, and labour are 
the main items on the industry’s buying 
schedule. According to the census of 
production in 1948, the gross value of the 
British shipbuilding industry’s output 
was £255 million; of this steel 
accounted for £21.4 million, engineer- 
ing products (especially marine engines) 
{35.8 million, and labour {90 million. 
Thus this group was just under 60 per 
cent of the total. Other materials, which 
ranged from wood, paint and fittings to 
electrical apparatus amounted to £38.5 
million, and payments for work on 
materials given out, to £30.5 million. 
Minor items accounted for nearly {10 
million, and gross profit (including de- 
preciation) £30 million (§ per cent). 
The net output of British shipbuilding 
—that is the value that the industry 
adds to the price of what it buys—was 
about £120 million. 

It is instructive to examine what 
goes into a ship, and what proportion 
of the costs of shipbuilding can, in fact, 
be controlled at all by the shipbuilder. 
Ships are of all sorts, and averages are 
misleading. In sheer weight of metal 
it is possible to take three naval frigates 


out of a single cargo ship of 10,000 gross — 


tons ; but one frigate costs.three times 
as much as the. cargo ship and more. 
But the diagram on this page shows the 
rough breakdown for the three major 
classes of ships in the yards, tankers, 
dry-cargo ships and passenger liners. 


It will be seen that as bought-out 
supplies (which excludes the ship’s 
machinery) account for 60 per cent to 
7° per cent of the total hull costs, the 
shipbuilder can only exercise control 
over 30 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
total. But many shipbuilders deny even 
this. They argue that the cost of their 
labour is fixed by the employers in the 
engineering industries generally, and 
that heavy orders in the yards are not 
the only reason why labour can get away 
with constant wage increases—overfull 
employment in other industries has as 
much to do with it. Such builders admit 
to controlling only about 25 per cent of 
the cost of a ship—which amounts to 
their profits and depreciation. In 
normal times, the high -proportion of 
material to total costs puts a premium 
on shrewd buying—early purchases in a 
rising market and deferred buying in 
a falling one. But today the problem is 
to get supplies at all. From the cost 
point of view it is more important to 
ensure that plates and sections and com- 
ponents arrive when they are wanted 
and do not upset planning schedules 
than to attempt to shave delivery prices. 

Of the cost of materials, moreover, 
a great deal is in the hands of the sub- 
contractor, especially in liners—probably 
60 per cent of the 70 per cent of the total 
hull cost. It is lower but still consider- 
able in tankers and cargo liners—about 
25 and 38 per cent respectively. 

It is still less easy to be dogmatic 
about the cost of machinery, as even in 
Britain some yards buy out their engines 
from firms that do not make ships. 
Owners, especially of dry-cargo ships, 
often specify a standard reach-me-down 
engine, in the interests of cheapness. 
Only a few yards build certain of the 
modern types of engine, such as geared 
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turbines. As suggested in the chart the 
machinery of a cargo liner represents 
perhaps 35 per cent of the total cost 
of the finished ship, 40 per cent of a 
tanker and 25 per cent of a liner. A 
higher proportion of a liner is obviously 
taken up by the fittings while a tanker 
has a high engine cost because of tanker 
owners’ growing interest in speed. Power 
is the most expensive luxury at sea. 
The modern interest in speed is hitting 


Hull and Machinery Costs 


MACHINERY, 
39% 





up engine costs fast. Power varies as 
the cube of speed. If 1,600 hp will drive 
a ship at 10 knots, 20 knots cannot be 
extracted from 3,200 hp—only two or 
three extra knots. 

The high proportion of steel in a ship 
gives a country with low steel prices, like 
Britain, a strong competitive advantage ; 
but the proportion of wage costs in a 
ship is also high. Hull wages costs are 
commonly divided into two séctions, 
ironworking trades and fitting-out trades. 
The former construct the hull, and 
include platers, welders and riveters ; 
the latter finish it and _ include 
joiners, shipwrights, electricians and 
many more. In a passenger liner - 
only 26 per cent of the wages bill goes 
to the ironworking trades against 41 per 
cent in a cargo ship and 48 per cent in a 
tanker. Wages and salaries as a whole 
make up no less than 75 per cent of the 
net output of British shipbuilding. 
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’ But many shipbuilders say 
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(Continued from page 16) 

over has been beset with problems. The welding of large 
prefabricated sections has meant that ships have had to be 
designed to much finer specifications ; ships are said to be 
built more “fair.” Any slight gap that in a riveted ship 
could be made good by changing the size of a plate presents 
a serious problem in a flush-welded structure. Many 
yards have found, indeed, that their first essays in welding 
and prefabrication showed them little or no cost advantage, 
and some went back to partial riveting, especially for super- 
structures. The cost of reorganising yards has not only 
been in layout and cranage—sheer know-how has cost a lot. 

But the new methods involve the industry not only in 
labour reorganisation but also in management changes. Pre- 
planning involves increased 


supervisory and technical ea ee 


staff. All shipbuilders now 
admit that they are desper- 
ately short of men of this 
type, ranging from. draughts- 
men to marine engineers. 
But they concentrate their 
complaints: on .the — labour 
situation. There are three 
aspects of this: first, rising 
wages; second; an absolute 
shortage of labour; and 
third, trade union organisa- 
tion. Wage increases have 
been . continuous. They 
follow, however, the general 
pattern and shipbuilders 
after yielding an 8 per cent 
increase last February to the 
engineers along with other 
engineering employers, now 
face another huge demand. 


that the almost weekly de- 
mands from their own men 
are more serious ; any and 
every pretext is.used. There 
are now so many “ difficult 


Se nlite: 


positions ” requiring special pay that shipbuilders say ‘that 


1.3 ordinary straightforward work is left on the complicated 
modern ships. Workers moreover expect overtime, and if 
one section gets it the others expect to get it too, however 
much this may throw out the phasing of production. “ Why, 
they hold meetings in our time to think up new ways of 
demanding more pay,” one shipbuilder said. 

The absolute shortage of labour is serious because it 
hinders expansion. If British shipbuilders had both more 
men and more steel with their existing capacity they could 
build more ships, and probably rather cheaper ships, They 
observe that when they had the labour, they did not have 
the steel ; and now that steel is more plentiful, they have 
not got the labour. The unions, moreover, are still fearful 
of a possible recession, remembering the thirties, and made 
nervous by. the momentary slackening in 1953 and 1954; 
and they wili not expand the intake of apprentices into such 
trades as welding as fast as many shipbuilders would like. 

Demarcation disputes, of which the Cammell Laird strike 
was the most publicised example, add to this problem. It 
labour into 16 unions jealous of their own preserves acts 
as a permanent cost disadvantage of up to § per cent com- 
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pared with the continent, There is only one union jp 
Sweden and Germany ; three in Holland. Even within the 
British unions, especially the boilermakers, there are craft 
subdivisions that may produce.internecine quarrels and 
stoppages which the local union officials cannot solve and 
the central union ioh i$ too remote to deal with, 
Britain has been making ships for 150 years and some of the 
labour organisation appropriate to building wooden wall 
persists. If a job is issued to the wrong trade it may have to 
be done a second time ; and even if everything is done right 
there are often costly delays while one tradesman waits for 
another. The dwindling trades—such as shipwrights and 
joiners—are particularly retentive of their rights. Ship. 
builders observe that when orderbooks are full the men are 

in too strong a position for 
the employers to press for the 
teform of restrictionism ; and 
when orderbooks are low and 
work tapering off every union 
is adamant not to yield an 
inch of its work or add to its 
set quota of apprentices. 

At present the only way 
out of this difficulty is by 
extremely skilled planning 
and  ffirst-rate supervision. 
Men of the different crafts 
must be organised on the job 
to work with precision and 
move on so that the next 
’ eraft can do its work ; there 
must be no such devolution 
of responsibility to the fore- 
man as’ used to be usual; 
every job must be planned to 
fit exactly. At the same time 
great care must be taken to 
issue drawings and orders to 
the right section. In theory 
this can lead to harmonious 
teamwork. In practice, and 

pet especially in fitting out, it is 
not always possible. 

It is, for example, not always easy to ensure that supplies 
of steel or components arrive at the right moment. The 
industry is still complaining about supplies, notwithstanding 
the diversion of some export plate to shipbuilders. The very 
modernisation of the shipyards has eaten up certain types of 
steel that otherwise would have gone into ships. Broadly, 
it is now necessary to order up steel 12 to 18 montis in 
advance of “keel laying.” All these difficulties combine 10 
force up costs. Shipbuilders have found a simple formula 
which, taking one postwar year with another, has proved 
reliable—that shipbuilding costs rise } per cent pet 
month. 


The result of this is inevitably some variant of the cost- 
plus method of charging owners, bitterly as owners dislike 
it. Indeed where fixed prices are quoted it has been argued 
that ree may lose, because builders burned their finycts 
in past, and now make an overgenerous allowance (0 
inflation. Generally, the owner pays for labour, mater'als, 
and establishment. charges and the shipyard charges ''S 


 profit.on an agreed basis. £100,000 a berth has, for exam)'¢, 


been quoted, all other bills plus overheads being passed ©". 
But it may properly be asked what incentive the’ 
is under such a system for shipyard 
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Photograph by courtesy of 
“The Bulletin” Glasgow 
The “Queen Elizabeth” and 
“Vanguard” at anchor in the 
Clyde are ewo fine examples 
of the supremacy of British 
shipyards. 


ritish shipyards are renowned for the supremacy of their 

products, and while there may be local loyalties, and friendly 
rivalry between the shipbuilding centres, they all agree that British 
ships must have built into them the finest products available. 


For this reason Weir boiler feeding and other engine room auxiliaries 
are used by the shipbuilding industry in al] classes and powers of ships, 
from the largest liners and naval ships to the smallest tugs. Our 


supremacy in this branch of engineering is no accident, but is the result of 


our continuous striving after quality in the sphere in which we have specialised, 
and in which our leadership is recognised the world over. 


Specialists in 
the supply of 
FEED PUMPING, FEED HEATING 
EVAPORATING & DE-AERATING 
EQUIPMENT 
Designers and Makers of 
CONDENSING PLANT 
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Anti-fouling The auxiliary boiler now provides a modern ship with 


steam for many duties beyond its original one — the 
driving of a ship’s cargo-loading “donkey” engine. At sca 
e,e or in port its duties vary and may include the provision 
Compositions of steam for water heating, space heating, food preparation, 
maintenance of the temperature of oil in bulk storage, 
sewage digestion, and even for such specialised purposes 
as the prevention of disaster due to deck-ice 


PRED O MINAN T formation under black frost conditions. 


No longer does the colourful term “donkey boiler” 


. ‘ - seem to fit this multipurpose and essential 
in the Marine Field component of a modern ship. 


The type of boiler now often provided for installation 
in motorships is the COCHRAN composite boiler, 
illustrated above in section. This has two separate 
sections for raising steam either by the hot exhaust 
gases from the main engines or by fuel oil. Both sections 
may be worked together or separately when at sea. 

BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED W In port, the oil-fired section is available when needed. 
CREWE HOUSE, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : GROSVENOR 6401-5. 


PORTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 2, 
Telephone : 25151. 


31, WAPPING, LIVERPOOL. Telephone: ROYAL 7368-9. 


; ae 
EZ COCHRAN & CO., ANNAN, LTD., ANNAN, DUMFRIESSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
ISD TASS 


and at 34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1,. 
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Wisdom Before the Event? 


HE late Lewis Ord, that cantankerous but sometimes 
penetrating efficiency expert, whose regard for British | 
industry in general fell more than somewhat this side 
idolatry, once wrote : 
Had the same relative efficiency as has been maintained 
in British shipbuilding been attained in all other British 
industries, Britain would have continued to be the world’s 
greatest exporter of manufactured goods and the British 
people would have enjoyed the highest standard of living 
in the world today. 
If slightly overstated, this is roughly the point from which 
any outside summing up of British shipbuilding must begin. 
If this industry no longer commands the share of world 
output that it did, no other in Britain has a share of world 
output in its own sphere comparable even to what the ship- 
yards hold today. It is all too easy, extrapolating downward 
curves and accepting the “boom or bust” answers that 
replacement ratios, on face value, may suggest, to turn any 
survey of British shipbuilding into a form of inquest in 
advance. It has been 
done often enough, ip T 
with variously MN 
lugubrious _—- verdicts ; 
the corpse, obstinately, | 
is still thriving. Today, 
obviously, this industry 
faces, technically and 
economically, § graver 
challenges than it 
has often met in a 
lengthy, chequered his- 
tory. Will its responses 
again be adequate ? 
One thing should be 
said at the outset. In 
the crucial period after 
1960, the yards will be 
building, whatever hap- 
pens, the ships of to- 
morrow, not of today. 
To take one striking example, the fleet that the Navy hopes 
to build after 1960, according to the latest White Paper on 
defence, will be a completely new type of fleet, with different 
propulsion, weapons, and standards of performance. But the 
commercial product will change too. Tankers, for example, 
are rapidly increasing in size, which will mean that small 
yards, or those that cannot expand, will lose their share of 
this trade—and so will any country without the slipways 
and sheds to prefabricate them, the dry docks to repair 
them, and the ports to accommodate them. Most important 
of all, a revolution in propulsion lies ahead. Nuclear energy 
lies ten to fifteen years ahead, except for non-economic 
Propositions like submarines and Soviet icebreakers: at 
Present it would cost eight times as much as ordinary power. 
But conventional engines are also developing fast under 
owners’ pressure for greater speed at a reasonable cost. The 
neck-and-neck race between the diesel and the steam turbine 
goes on ; and the gas turbine and geared turbines and diesels 
loom large. 
There is another factor. The whole tendency is towards 
more complex, elaborately equipped ships. This 1s not 
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merely a question of speed. It is also a question of much 
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more elaborate accommodation for crew and, in the case 
of passenger ships competing with aircraft, for passengers. 
It is no longer possible to man ships with inadequate crew 
quarters ; this is already a factor accelerating obsolescence. 
It is already overwhelmingly difficult to keep ships’ officers ; 
the answer must be not only a new (motorman-type) of 
officer, but also accommodation analogous to conventional 
suburban conditions ashore. Moreover, for dry cargo ships, 
time must bring ever more elaborate equipment for loading 
and unloading—for the cost factor in avoiding all possible 
dock labour at the turn-round is colossal. Ships rush across 
the seas simply to carry the present vast overhead that 
arises from being unloaded at a snail’s pace. This elabora- 
tion of accommodation and handling equipment may 
become a decisive factor in competitive technique. Some 
British builders—but by no means all—are fully alive to 
the need to co-operate with owners in pioneering these - 
developments. 

Demand over the 
next ten years, it was 
suggested earlier in this 
survey, might well total 
35 million tons or more 
of new ships, on the 
customary assumptions 
of no war and of 
moderate economic ex- 
pansion — to increase 
the world tanker fleet 
and hold the dry cargo 
fleet roughly as it is, in 
total tonnage. But it is 
only on extremely opti- 
mistic assumptions 
about expansion and 
about the rate at which 
shipowners can afford 
to renew their vessels 
that one could hope for 
a demand that might keep output from the world’s yards 
steadily as high as it was last year. Clearly, not everyone 
can remain as busy as they are today. How busy can the 
British yards hope to stay ? 

If Britain’s tanker fleet grows as fast as the world’s, 
which is a moderate assumption ; and if the British dry 
cargo fleet is modernised by replacement after reasonable 
lengths of life, freighters and passenger liners alike—which 
on interwar-experience is perhaps still an optimistic assump- 
tion—then the British yards ought to be assured, on the 
average, of something over three-quarters of a million tons 
gross of shipbuilding a year from its “home market.” It 
would probably take a huge discrepancy in delivery dates 
between key yards in the different shipbuilding countries, 
such as existed about two years ago, plus a very marked 
relative deterioration in the competitiveness of British 
prices, to drive many British orders abroad. Neither 
exists today, because yards in the other major shipbuilding 
countries have been growing increasingly busy with orders 
that could not be placed in Britain during the last two 
years. As the waves of simultaneous ordering continue to 
roll, no doubt Britain will encounter periods of relative dis- 
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advantage again—others things being equal, it has generally 
been the country where the yards get busiest first. 
That estimate of possible British demand for new ships 
does not assume that Britain will maintain any particular 
share of the world merchant fleet by total tonnage, though 
it does assume that Britain will maintain its share in what 
might be called “ effective shipping capacity,” taking into 
account not only the tonnage but the age of ships. It could 
be upset, moreover, by any large-scale transfer of British 
ships to “ flags of convenience,” under which fleets have 
been growing so rapidly in recent years. This analysis 
assumes that the Treasury will grudgingly do just enough 
to the taxation of British shipowners. to keep them from 
emigrating. The growth of “ fleets of convenience ” from 
ships at present registered outside Britain is here taken as 
neutral in-its effect upon the chances of British shipbuilders 
getting owners abroad. If a British company began opera- 
ting under Liberian registry, one would have to assume that 
it would be. less likely to replace its ships in Britain ; but 


if owners from foreign countries offering owners subsidies” 


to rebuild at home were to transfer, it might give the 
genuinely competitive exporting shipbuilder a better chance. 

On the second count of costs, it is not easy to be quite 
so confident—and this bears heavily upon the more uncer- 
tain sector of British shipbuilding output, its building for 
foreign registry. If Britain were to maintain its current share 
of world shipbuilding other. than for British registry, some 
10-15. per cent, the projection of possible world demand 
above would suggest that it might secure on the average 

about 250,000—450,000 tons gross a year of shipbuilding 

output. for foreign owners over the next decade. Britain 
does not look likely to secure much more than that of the 
building of foreign ships. 

This export market for ships, incidentally, is a highly if 
imperfectly competitive one—which is not to say that one 
need simply wait for customers. It is never easy to say 
how much salesmanship (variously defined) enters into the 
ordering of a ship, but in the coming years more of it may 
be required. It is a widespread observation that British 
shipbuilders are very isolated. Orders for ships cannot be 
got in the same way as orders for cars ; a single ship is now 
analogous to a big civil contract. Shipbuilders say that all 
their marketing is ““ done at a very high level,” a mildly awe- 
inspiring thought ; but perhaps more thought should be 
given to marketing even with present orderbooks. 

Tentative estimates, then, suggest that during the next 
ten years British shipyards should be able to get orders to 
build between 10 million tons and 14 million tons gross of 
new merchant ships—at best, an average not much less than 
their 195§ rate of output ; very possibly, a third less. Its 
theoretical capacity would not be fully employed even at 
the top of this range of guesses ; the capacity at which it 
has managed to make comfortable profits, enabling it to 
develop and modernise its technique, would not be far from 
fully employed. One must take into account, also, the possi- 
bility that-after 1960 the Navy may be building ships on a 
fairly significant scale, spending more than it has done since 
the war and spending this moreover on new building, not on 
repairing, modernisation, and the refurbishing of old war- 
ships to sell abroad as it has done since the war. More of 
this naval. work, if it comes, will come to yards outside the 
naval dockyards ; but the extent to which Britain will invest 
in naval defence in the sixties is by no means certain. 

The technical complexity of new ships is already being 
reflected in their prices and in the time it takes to build 
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them, which is what makes any simple measu: 


of pr 

"ductivity in this industry misleading ; the ship one the 
longer to build today is simply not comparable wis) :h. ship 
one could build so rapidly in the twenties. One might 
expect, therefore, that shipbuilding turnover micht grow 
relatively to the tonnage actually turned out by the yards. 
An increase in the total demand for ship repairing may 
enable some of the smaller yards to turn to this work. The 
growth in size of ships indeed makes some reorganisation of 
British ship repairing facilities as important as modernisation 
of the building yards: there is, for example, a severe shortage 
of dry dock capacity. At present ship repairing is worth 


about £70 million a year to this country. 

This assessment of the British shipyards’ chances over 
the next ten years or so may well seem too optimistic to 
many outside the industry, if not to the shipbuilders. It 
makes no guess, deliberately, about when the orders it 
guesses are on the cards may in fact be placed on the 
orderbook ; fluctuations in markets and in shipowners’ con- 
fidence make such speculation idle. - But it does suggest that 
there is a substantial amount of business to be had during 
these years, if the yards can manage to get it. 


* 


Whether they do is simply a question of management. 
In the long run, the United States offers a horrid object 
lesson to the shipbuilders of any nation that hopes for 
steady economic expansion. Shipbuilding is a heavy indus- 
try with a tremendously high proportion of labour cost ; 
general expansion elsewhere in the economy can simply 
push the real wage level so high that labour-intensive 
industries such as shipbuilding—or coal—cannot possibly 
remain competitive, losing their labour to other industries 
and their exports to foreign competitors. Shipbuilders are 
already prepared to blame the rest of British industry for 
“ siphoning off men at wages we can’t afford” ; they blame 
the Government for siting light industry in shipbuilding 
areas, drawing off men to build generators, or to supervise 
girls assembling radio sets, who “ ought ” to be working on 
ships. Shipbuilding t in Britain is faced with 
the question—and it is a question—whether in the long 
run a highly industrialised and highly educated growing 
economy can remain competitive in shipbuilding. 

Advance in technique—which means securing the brains 
to advance technique—is the only way to answer that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. It may be noted that along with its 
other complaints this industry sometimes blames the 
universities for not turning out enough bright young 
engineers and technologists suited to their needs. Ship 
builders do not often blame themselves for anything ; 107 
do they make huge attempts to describe the attractions and 
prospects of shipbuilding as a career. A naval architect 
when asked about the whereabouts of his university of 
technical college or shipyard contemporaries often answers 
that most of them have left shipbuilding for jobs that carry 
more pay. That is ludicrous for an industry which for ten 
years has been surfeited with orders, largely on a cost-plus 
basis. The shipyards pay their labour because they have 
to ; they ought to take a far more longsighted view of theit 
needs of brainpower and learn from other industry how ‘© 
get it and hold it. If the shipbuilding industry is to have 2 
long-term future at all-in this country—and it is difficult 
think of a prosperous Britain without it—the first essential 
is to get a of men to replenish its 

2 growing supply of young P 
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Wanted on Voyage.... 


For the passengers, the voyage is going to be a few days or a 
few weeks sliced out of ordinary life and given a salt sea tang. For the ship, 

it is only one more lap of a million-mile cruise into the future. 

Throughout all this journeying, wherever she goes, there will be one connecting 
link, sustaining her at every port of call—Shell Bunkering Service. 

To an ocean-going vessel this service is a real and necessary thing. It is 
operated by men who understand ships and the fuels they need. It is always 
available, at a majority of ports throughout the world, and it incorporates the 
knowledge gained from Shell’s vast experience of large fleet management. 

To Shell, bunkering is not simply a matter of supplying marine fuels 

on contract ; it is a service in the best sense of the word, with a 
strong tradition behind it and a vigorous future ahead. 


SHELL WORLD-WIDE BUNKERING SERVICE 
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OXYPLANE! 


This British Oxygen flame planing mach- 
ine can handle the largest plates used in 
shipbuilding, up to 40’ x 10’, and will cut 
edges simultaneously on all four sides, thus 
greatly reducing handling time. 

The Oxyplane forms edges of every type 


| ] needed for automatic or manual arc 
i XN | welding—and it cuts on the curve too— 
with the accuracy and speed that modern 


steel fabrication demands. 


of ocean liners, cargo vessels, 
tankers, coasters, trawlers and 
tugs, wise owners regularly em- 
ploy... 


DEGREASING 
AND DESCALING 
SERVICES 
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Heat exchanging plant, etc., clean- 
ed promptly and rapidly. Every 
job guaranteed. May we quote for 
servicing your vessels ? 
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Fifty years service to-the 
Merchant Navy. * 
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ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD. ERITH, KENT, 


Telephone: Erith 2255 (3 lines). Erith 5721 (4 lines). ‘Grams ~ Deoxydizer, Erith. 
Branches ; Glasgow, L'pool, Cardiff. Representatives: Newcastle, Hull, S'hampton, 
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Stalin ; nor is it necessary to suppose that everything that 
happens in the provinces of Sam Neua and Phong Saly 
is manipulated from Moscow: Hanoi’s influence is more 
direct and patent. There is no evidence that Prince 
Souphannouvong, the Pathet Lao leader, is a convinced 
Marxist like Ho Chi Minh—although his Vietnamese wife 
is an orthodox Communist. But he may be finding that 
continued enforced residence in such uncomfortable places 
as Phong Saly and Sam Neua is somewhat undignified for 
a collateral member of the royal family and half-brother 
of the prime minister. All this is speculation ; but if in 
fact orders have gone out from Communist headquarters— 
wherever they may now be—for a détente in Indo-China, 
there is some faint hope that the efforts now being made in 
London to restore peace in Laos will be successful. 


India Gambles with Inflation 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


EVENUES in India in 1956-57 will be about a quarter 
higher than three years ago. Some of this increase 
is a by-product of a national income which has been going 
up by 3-4 per cent per year, but much of it is the direct 
result of political courage. Taxes, both at the centre and 
in the states, have been going up year by year. This year 
the finance minister has put on another £26 million, 
including an increase in the excise on the ordinary man’s 
cloth and a quite new excise on his cooking oil ; Uttar 
Pradesh state has imposed sales taxes on necessities, even 
on salt, by ordinance ; other states have found a scattering 
of extra money from motor vehicles and land revenue ; and 
to cap all, railway freights have been raised by 6.25 per cent. 
In India £26 million means in terms of sacrifice as much 
as perhaps ten times that amount in Britain. India is 
today highly taxed, with personal supertaxes which run up 
to 92 per cent and taxes on such necessities as soap, cooking 
fat and cloth which reach 20 per cent and more. Yet the 
finance minister has made it clear that he is only beginning. 
The government has been conducting a shrewd public 
relations-campaign about taxation for two years and recently 
has gingered it up. The theme is simple: if the public 
wants its £3,600 million plan, it must pay for it. Some of 
the payment can be relatively pamless, through deficit 
finance ; a little may come from abroad—expectations have 
just been cut from £600 million to £300 million over the 
five years ; some may come from savings. But.much of it 
must come the hard way, by the direct cutting of consump- 
tion through taxation. 

The original hope was that new taxes and the increased 
yield of old ones would together provide just over {500 
million. Now the planning commission has been talking of 
£300 million more, and the finance minister of the possi- 
bility of £40 million of new taxes each year in addition. 
Some of this will come from land, through betterment 
levies, surcharges on the land revenue and stiffer agricultural 
income taxes. Some may still be got from higher direct 
taxation. The idea of a direct ceiling on incomes has been 
dropped as impracticable, but India is toying with Mr 
Kaldor’s expenditure tax or with a tax on wealth, Swedish- 
style. Both have theoretical merits ; but both would raise 
serious administrative problems, and, if they were imposed 
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without the reduction of supertax that Mr Kaldor has also 
advocated, would be worse than a ceiling. Neither could 
bring in more than another £20 million a year. The real 
question however is not how much revenue they could 
provide but whether they could reduce apparent disparities 
in the standard of living enough to make a really large dose 
of indirect taxation palatable to the public. 

As the Russians have shown, the simplest, perhaps the 
only way, for a poor country to finance a large investment 
programme is swingeing taxation on consumption, The 
Planning Commission’s real hope of finding money is in 
increased sales taxes and increased excises ; and these are 
only politically possible if the rich man is visibly being 
squeezed until he has no voice left with which to squeak. 
That is the explanation for the otherwise ridiculous tax of 
12} per cent on dividends above 6 per cent and of 18.75 
per cent on dividends above 10 per cent imposed this year ; 
the backbench Congressman has an idea that 6 per cent 
is the right return for money and that more is somehow 
extortionate. That return should vary with risk and 
efficiency is an idea of which his mind is still innocent ; and 
SO necessary is it to pander to backbench innocence, if the 
required indirect taxes are to be voted, that the government 
has even descended to trying to put pressure on senior civil 
servants to accept a “ voluntary ” cut in their constitutionally 
guaranteed pay and pension. More important than taxation 
this year, however, is the finance minister’s gamble with 
inflation. He is going to get £290 million by creating 
treasury bills. This is half as much again as was obtained 
this year, and over the last year prices have risen by almost 
an eighth. Obviously, India is running a serious risk of 
inflation. If all the bills created are reflected in extra notes, 
it would increase the note issue by nearly a quarter. -If 
there should be a poor monsoon, or if the talk of inflation 
should lead India’s countless little speculators each to 
hoard a few bags of grain or oil-seeds, the rise in prices 
could be very severe. The government is taking pre- 
cautions. Revenue has been cautiously estimated. Imports, 
especially of food, steel and cement, have been sharply 
stepped up ; £100 million of the £290 million may well be 
absorbed by a swing of the balance of payments from last 
year’s £26 million surplus into a sharp deficit. The 
Reserve Bank has been inquiring into bank advances against 
stocks—bank advances have recently been rising fast ; and 
new legislation is to give the Reserve Bank the power to 
insist on a reserve ratio for commercial banks of up to 
20 per cent, and the immobilisation of additional deposits 
altogether. Finally, there is the extra need for money felt by 
an economy where production is rising fast and the use of 
money is spreading to villagers who seldom handled it 
before. The half million tons of fertiliser now absorbed 
each year not only increase crops ; they also increase, quite 
disproportionately, the farmer’s need for money. Given 
a reasonable monsoon, the finance minister’s gamble may 
well come off. 


Stalin Told to the Children 


O answer queries by young Russians who are puzzled 
by the debunking of Stalin, the communist youth 
journal, Komsomolskaya Pravda, has published a lengthy 
article on the evils of the “ cult of the individual.” To back 
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of ocean liners, cargo vessels, 
tankers, coasters, trawlers and 
tugs, wise Owners regularly em- 
ploy... 
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Stalin ; nor is it necessary to suppose that everything that 
happens in the provinces of Sam Neua and Phong Saly 
js manipulated from Moscow: Hanoi’s influence is more 
direct and patent. There is no evidence that Prince 
Souphannouvong, the Pathet Lao leader, is a convinced 
Marxist like Ho Chi Minh—although his Vietnamese wife 
js an orthodox Communist. But he may be finding that 
continued enforced residence in such uncomfortable places 
as Phong Saly and Sam Neua is somewhat undignified for 
a collateral member of the royal family and half-brother 
of the prime minister. All this is speculation ; but if in 
fact orders have gone out from Communist headquarters— 
wherever they may now be—for a détente in Indo-China, 
there is some faint hope that the efforts now being made in 
London to restore peace in Laos will be successful. 


India Gambles with Inflation 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


EVENUES in India in 1956-57 will be about a quarter 
higher than three years ago. Some of this increase 
is a by-product of a national income which has been going 
up by 3-4 per cent per year, but much of it is the direct 
result of political courage. Taxes, both at the centre and 
in the states, have been going up year by year. This year 
the finance minister has put on another {£26 million, 
including an increase in the excise on the ordinary man’s 
cloth and a quite new excise on his cooking oil ; Uttar 
Pradesh state has imposed sales taxes on necessities, even 
on salt, by ordinance ; other states have found a scattering 
of extra money from motor vehicles and land revenue ; and 
to cap all, railway freights have been raised by 6.25 per cent. 
In India £26 million means in terms of sacrifice as much 
as perhaps ten times that amount in Britain. India is 
today highly taxed, with personal supertaxes which run up 
to 92 per cent and taxes on such necessities as soap, cooking 
fat and cloth which reach 20 per cent and more. Yet the 
finance minister has made it clear that he is only beginning. 
The government has been conducting a shrewd public 
relations-campaign about taxation for two years and recently 
has gingered it up. The theme is simple: if the public 
wants its £3,600 million plan, it must pay for it. Some of 
the payment can be relatively pamless, through deficit 
finance ; a little may come from abroad—expectations have 
just been cut from £600 million to £300 million over the 
five years ; some may come from savings. But.much of it 
must come the hard way, by the direct cutting of consump- 
tion through taxation. 

The original hope was that new taxes and the increased 
yield of old ones would together provide just over £500 
million. Now the planning commission has been talking of 
£300 million more, and the finance minister of the possi- 
bility of £40 million of new taxes each year in addition. 
Some of this will come from land, through betterment 
levies, surcharges on the land revenue and stiffer agricultural 
income taxes. Some may still be got from higher direct 
taxation: The idea of a direct ceiling on incomes has been 
dropped as impracticable, but India is toying with Mr 
Kaldor’s expenditure tax or with a tax on wealth, Swedish- 
style. Both have theoretical merits ; but both would raise 
serious administrative problems, and, if they were imposed 
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without the reduction of supertax that Mr Kaldor has also 
advocated, would be worse than a ceiling. Neither could 
bring in more than another £20 million a year. The real 
question however is not how much revenue they could 
provide but whether they could reduce apparent disparities 
in the standard of living enough to make a really large dose 
of indirect taxation palatable to the public. 

As the Russians have shown, the simplest, perhaps the 
only way, for a poor country to finance a large investment 
programme is swingeing taxation on consumption. The 
Planning Commission’s real hope of finding money is in 
increased sales taxes and increased excises ; and these are 
only politically possible if the rich man is visibly being 
squeezed until he has no voice left with which to squeak. 
That is the explanation for the otherwise ridiculous tax of 
12} per cent on dividends above 6 per cent and of 18.75 
per cent on dividends above 10 per cent imposed this year ; 
the backbench Congressman has an idea that 6 per cent 
is the right return for money and that more is somehow 
extortionate. That return should vary with risk and 
efficiency is an idea of which his mind is still innocent ; and 
$O necessary is it to pander to backbench innocence, if the 
required indirect taxes are to be voted, that the government 
has even descended to trying to put pressure on senior civil 
servants to accept a “ voluntary ” cut in their constitutionally 
guaranteed pay and pension. More important than taxation 
this year, however, is the finance minister’s gamble with 
inflation. He is going to get £290 million by creating 
treasury bills. This is half as much again as was obtained 
this year, and over the last year prices have risen by almost 
an eighth. Obviously, India is running a serious risk of 
inflation. If all the bills created are reflected in extra notes, 
it would increase the note issue by nearly a quarter. -If 
there should be a poor monsoon, or if the talk of inflation 
should lead India’s countless little speculators each to 
hoard a few bags of grain or oil-seeds, the rise in prices 
could be very severe. The government is taking pre- 
cautions. Revenue has been cautiously estimated. Imports, 
especially of food, steel and cement, have been sharply 
stepped up ; £100 million of the £290 million may well be 
absorbed by a swing of the balance of payments from last 
year’s {£26 million surplus into a sharp deficit. The 
Reserve Bank has been inquiring into bank advances against 
stocks—bank advances have recently been rising fast ; and 
new legislation is to give the Reserve Bank the power to 
insist on a reserve ratio for commercial banks of up to 
20 per cent, and the immobilisation of additional deposits 
altogether. Finally, there is the extra need for money felt by 
an economy where production is rising fast and the use of 
money is spreading to villagers who seldom handled it 
before. The half million tons of fertiliser now absorbed 
each year not only increase crops ; they also increase, quite 
disproportionately, the farmer’s need for money. Given 
a reasonable monsoon, the finance minister’s gamble may 
well come off. 


Stalin Told to the Children 


O answer queries by young Russians who are puzzled 
by the debunking of Stalin, the communist youth 
journal, Komsomolskaya Pravda, has published a lengthy 
article on the evils of the “ cult of the individual.” To back 
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its accusations with sufficient authority the journal prints 
the following passage: 

Lenin, in the last year of his life, pointed out that such 

negative features of Stalin’s character as rudeness, lack of 

consideration for comrades at work, capriciousness and a 

tendency towards abusing power could lead to a violation 

of collective leadership. Unfortunately it so happened. . . . 

This is an obvious reference to Lenin’s “ testament.” In 
December, 1922, Lenin dictated a memorandum on the 
prospects of the party in which he also made some pungent 
comments on the characters of leading Politburo mem- 
bers. A few days later he added a postscript requesting 
Stalin’s removal from the post of General Secretary. At 
this stage Lenin’s stroke came to the rescue of Stalin, who 
managed to restrict the circulation of this document to the 
central committee after his leader’s death. In the heat of 
subsequent controversies he quoted from it some passages 
that were damaging to his opponents, but generally the 
document became an “unfact” and writers in the West 
who quoted it (it had been published in the New York 
Times in 1926) were accused by orthodox Stalinists of. 
forgery or falsification. 

Although the campaign against Stalinism has dredged up 
this interesting piece of evidence from the communist past, 
it is doubtful whether Russia’s new leaders can risk dis- 
closing the whole “ testament” at this stage. It contains 
too many flattering references to Trotsky (“ the most able 
man in the present central committee”), Bukharin and 
Pyatakov, who still lie in the official black book. But when 
even children begin to ask awkward questions one admission 
is liable to lead on to another, and it will become increas- 
ingly difficult to resist the demand for the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 


Fresh Light on Forced Labour 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE problem of forced labour is once more in the 
international arena, though it can hardly be said to 
have caught the world’s eye. It is being discussed at the 
annual conference of the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO), which is now meeting in Geneva. Recent develop- 
ments have in effect dumped. the problem in the ILO’s lap. 
Last month the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council adopted a resolution which recognised the organisa- 
tion’s “ special responsibilities in this field,” and encouraged 
it to go ahead with its work, merely reporting to the Council 
whatever it might do. This move had the merit of simplify- 
ing the confused situation that had developed during the 
past few years between the ILO and the United Nations. 
In 1951 the two bodies set up a joint committee of three, 
headed by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India, which in 19§3 
produced a well documented study of forced labour through- 
out the world, bringing out the fact that it was used both 
as a means of political coercion and as an economic instru- 
ment of real importance in some countries.. A further joint 
report was laid before the Council this year. It reviewed 
allegations about forced labour in Portuguese African terri- 
tories, in South Africa, and in communist countries, 
including Russia and China. 
Information on Portuguese territories was supplied by the 
Anti-Slavery Society. It was pointed out, among other 
things, that Portugal had not ratified the ILO convention on 
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forced labour of 1930. The Portuguese government. com- 
menting on the allegations, insisted that its colonial |¢cis|a- 
tion was in harmony with the spirit of the 1930 convention: 
but it rejected the right of any outsider to pass judgment on 
these matters, and declared itself “ unable to recognise the 
right of any able-bodied man, African or other, to live in 
idleness when his labour is essential to the court 
progress.” = 

With regard to South Africa, the Mudaliar committe: had 
concluded in 1953 that the use of penal labour in industr 
and agriculture was analogous to forced labour. At one 
point in the new report the Anti-Slavery Society asks that 
steps be taken to enforce the Slavery Convention of 1926, 
to which South Africa is a party. 
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Behind the Iron Curtain 


Allegations about communist countries came from the 
United States and Nationalist Chinese governments, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions anid the 
International Commission against Concentration Camp 
Practices. The United States asserted that forced labour 
“constitutes an important element of Chinese communist 
domestic control measures,” but added that forced labourers 
work under conditions that differ only in degree from much 
of the country’s “ free ” labour. 

Statements on the Soviet Union and eastern Europe were 
submitted by the United States and the International League 
for the Rights of Man. Forced labour was described by the 
League as an integral and officially recognised practice in 
what is delicately termed “a certain group of nations im- 
beed with a common philosophy.” In the communist 
governments’ comments on the allegations relating to their 
countries, the charges are, of course, rejected as slanderous 
and untrue. Freedom of labour, it is asserted, can mean 
only freedom from exploitation, and man cannot exploit his 
fellow-man in a communist state. 

Quite separate from the study on forced labour submitted 
to the Economic and Social Council was a report prepared 
for the ILO by an ad hoc committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr Paul Ruegger, of Switzerland, former president of the 
International Red Cross Committee. The ILO commitice 
noted that in certain countries there has been some improve- 
ment in the situation since 1953, particularly by the amnes'y 
of political prisoners and the improvement of conditions in 
forced labour camps. The committee supported a proposal 
for a new international instrument to replace the 1930 
Forced Labour Convention. 

The ILO and the other UN specialised agencies are 10 
many ways.better qualified to deal with such matters a 
forced labour than is the Council. The Council, however. 
is supposed to co-ordinate their activities, and is sometimes 
placed in a difficult situation when a specialised agenicy take: 
independent action. Certain non-governmental organisa- 
tions, moreover, feel that they have more effective access to 
the Council than to the ILO, while some governments fee! 
that publicity can be more ‘easily secured in the United 
Nations than in the more technical atmosphere of ° 
specialised agency. HELO conventions are valuable if the) 
are ratified and respected, but it is usually those governments 
guilty of malpractices that fail to ratify them. It remains 
to be seen whether the new procedure for ventilating the 
problem of forced labour will make any greater contribution 
to its abolition. however, some fresh light has 


_ at least been shed on this ugly phenomenon. 
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How much information 
can you use? 


Most people, even if they are not closely connected 
with industry, know what a recording instrument looks 
like. Like a Seismograph it goes on giving a record 
line of information about conditions which are 
generally quite normal. The geologist usually only 
wants to record the frantic jump in this record line 
when an earthquake occurs; similarly the man in 
industry usually only wants to know when the recorded 
condition is abnormal. For some time Sunvic Controls 
Ltd. have been developing new means of monitoring 
this information so that it provides a more easily used 
record—not of the normal conditions about which 
nobody wants to know, but about the abnormal on 
which action has to be taken. One method is to record 
this information digitally—or in more simple terms to 
print it out as with a teleprinter. Alternatively the 
information can be placed on punch cards so that it 
can be analysed mechanically. 

Sunvic do not pretend that they are the only people 
in the world thinking about this. But because of their 
experience in automatic controls and processes they 
do believe that they have more of the answers than 
most people. They have them because some of the best 
brains in industry are working on these problems. And 
incidentally, Sunvic are anxious to hear from younger 
men with scientific and technical qualifications who 
would like to join this Brains Trust. 


Today Sunvic takes control 





Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Factory, Eastern Industrial Estate, Harlaw, Essex. 
Telephone: Harlow 24231 
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Homeward bound — his business mission accomplished ! 
So now it’s time to relax. Time for this ‘‘ top 
executive ’’ to review his recent travels and to plan 
ahead. And what better setting for clear 


thinking than that provided by P & 0? 


to big business 


Splendid food . . . efficient, unobtrusive service... 
hours of unbroken sunshine. Like so many 


enterprising business men, he always travels by sea. 
He finds it a paying proposition in every sense— 
giving him time to plan and consolidate his ideas. 


telax tr the tune with P.@ 


Full information from your Local Travel Agent or dtrect from : 
14/16 COoCcKSPUR STREET, SWl1 * WHITEHALL 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, EC3 * AVENUE 8000 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 
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FINDLATER MACKIE TODD 4 C® L"® 
LONDON 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


(FRANCE) 
LIMITED 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 
Chief Office in France: 
33 rue du Quatre Septembre, Paris 
Other branches : 
AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, 


HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, NICE AND ROUEN: 
MONTE CARLO: ALGIERS AND ORAN. 


Head Office: 
> seins oubadaunnatiinias 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Fighting Talk at Harwell 


BS and beyond the buildings of the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment lie traces of the 
old RAF airfield that Sir John Cockcroft took over as 
the site of his first research station ten years ago. All 
this week, Harwell has been holding a series of open 
days to celebrate its tenth anniversary by putting on 
show some of the results of its work. 

It has become a practice of the Atomic Energy 
Authority that on the rare occasions when visitors are 
allowed inside its plants they are shown more of the 
normally secret work of the establishment, and in 
greater detail, than they would see in any other country. 
A window opens momentarily on a wholly strange world 
where the building bricks are 3-cwt blocks of lead, 
where handling is done with crab-like tongs sealed into 
sleeves of plastic film, and the fine tremor of a needle 
or the winking, flickering light on a control board is 
the only visible sign of work in progress. 

When the Atomic Energy Authority was formed in 
1954, its capital assets were valued at £155 million for 
the six plants: Harwell doing research; Risley for 
detailed design; Springfields where ore is treated ; 
Capenhurst diffusing uranium 235 from the mass of 
natural metal; Sellafield manufacturing plutonium ; 
and the weapons centre of Aldermaston. The value 
of the buildings housing these plants was assessed at 
£43 millions ; their fantastic equipment was valued at 
£54 millions. Since then, the Authority has spent 
approximately £80 million more on new plant and 
buildings, bringing the probable value of its present 
capital assets to a figure that will be close on £235 
millions by the time the current year’s work has been 
completed. 

The capital value of the main production plants, 
Sellafield and Capenhurst, is probably of the order of 
£30 million each, and it would be surprising if invest- 
ment at Harwell is much short of this figure. Atomic 
research has to be carried out on a giant scale, or not 
at all. Harwell is utterly unlike the normal idea of a 


laboratory. In the first place, there is no single build- 
ing ; Harwell looks more like a small township in which 
the civic centre, Cockcroft Hall, stands like a miniature, 
much prettified Festival Hall on the edge of the security 
fence. A network of lanes, avenues and roundabouts 
runs between the irregular blocks of buildings, high 
ones for reactors, low ones for laboratories, all flanked 
with broad grass verges, flower beds and young shrub- 
beries growing lush on a top-dressing of mildly radio- 
active sludge from the establishment’s sewage’ plant. 
Harwell even has its slums. Much of the work done 
on plutonium, which is carried out inside 50-ton boxes 


built of lead bricks, is still housed in Nissen huts, - 


painted bright blue, while the shell of the permanent 
laboratories goes up beside them. 

About 70 per cent of the effort at Harwell and a 
thousand of its staff are devoted to work on nuclear 
power. Two of the exhibits on show to visitors were 
the prototype of the breeder reactor being built at 
Dounreay and a model of the homogeneous reactor on 
which work may start next year. The breeder reactor, 
Zeus, has the same dimensions as the Dounreay plant, 
without its heavy shield. It is strange to look down 
on its star-shaped core, built up of uranium rods heavily 
enriched with the fissile uranium 235, measuring prob- 
ably 18 inches from point to point, and to reflect that 
this will be capable not only of generating 60,000 kW 
of electricity, but also of producing more fuel in the 
breeding blanket of uranium packed around it than 
the core itself is burning. Next week, a meeting will 
be held at Harwell to discuss developments in thermo- 
nuclear power ; but this is still a subject that no British 
scientist will discuss in public. 

One of the taboos that was, however, lifted this week 
was the work that has been done at Harwell on radio- 
active fall-out from atomic explosions. This programme 
of research has been going on since 1948, but it took 
On a new urgency after the first American hydrogen 
explosion in March, 1954. The main concern is not 
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with the total increase of radiation, as with the increase 
of one particular product, strontium 90. Strontium 
behaves so like calcium that it will go into the bones 
of men and of animals instead of passing through the 
body as most other substances do, and there it will 
stay, radioactive for more than 20 years. After four 
hydrogen explosions, the amount of strontium is six 
times greater today than it was at the beginning of 
1954 and there have been two further Russian and 
American test explosions that have not yet had time to 
affect the general level—most of their cloud is still up 
in the stratosphere. This technical evidence, collected 
by Harwell, is now before the Medical Research 
Council, which is expected to report very shortly upon 
its possible medical implications. 


* 


No layman can tell whether this immense research 
effort is being well directed or not. Harwell scientists 
are both judge and jury in their own cause, since they 
alone hold the data against which their results can be 
measured. But their policy has been criticised, both 
outside this country and by the scientists in industry 
who are now starting their own work on atomic power 
plants. The burden of these criticisms is that Harwell 
has thrown the bulk of its effort into 

(a) the simplest type of reactor burning natural uranium, 
the only fuel which this country can supply ; and 

(b) the very advanced type of breeder reactor which 
could be fuelled from plutonium produced in the early 
power stations and thereafter be self-sustaining, but which 

would not be ready for commercial use before the mid- 

1960s at the earliest. 

This policy has been pushed ahead to the almost total 
exclusion of work on intermediate types of reactor that 
use a mildly enriched fuel mid-way between the natural 
uranium of the Calder type—the atomic equivalent of 
the Model T Ford car—and the pure fissile core which 
puts the breeder reactor in the Bentley class. Various 
forms of such enriched reactors are under development 
in the United States. It is frequently asked why Harwell 
is ignoring them. 

Harwell answers simply that it does not consider 
these types of reactor are worth a great deal of effort. 
The economics of enriched reactors do not look attrac- 
tive enough to the men actually responsible for planning 
reactor policy to be worth intensive investigation on 
the American scale. This opinion is based upon more 
than reports and inspection of American research 
reactors. Harwell has a heavy water reactor (and a 
second under construction) which enables it to simulate 
various types of enriched reactor and study their be- 
haviour. The merit of such a reactor is that since it is 
nothing but a vast tank, the size, the shape, the pattern, 
the concentration and the material of the fuel rods in 
them can be freely altered just by changing their posi- 
tion in the water or lifting them out altogether and 
putting in new designs. In this way, scientists can 
learn a good deal about the characteristics of various 
proposed types of “intermediate reactor” without 
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building them—although obviously not as much as they 
would from a specially designed pilot plant. 
Rightly or wrongly, the scientists at Harwell now 
say flatly that no American reactor at present under 
construction or in active development can produce 
power at anything like the cost at which Calder Hall 
can produce it. Without allowing any credit for the 
plutonium produced as a by-product, the Calder type 
of reactor should give electricity for about jd. a unit. 
British scientists, who have had a good deal of close 
contact recently with their counterparts on the 
American reactor programme, were saying at Harwell 
this week that no American reactor could come any- 
where near this figure—that none of their cost estimates 
were working out at less than 14d. a unit. This is fight- 
ing talk. But the nearer that the time comes for running 
Calder Hall at full power, the more confident the 
Authority is growing that its decision to concentrate 
on a simple, natural uranium reactor was the right and 
sensible one. Not only do the economics of Calder 
itself look better than they did at the start of design, 
it is predicted that the power stations designed by 
industry for the Central Electricity Authority will pro- 
duce electricity, again without allowing any credit for 
plutonium, at a figure somewhat nearer 4d. than (d. 
a unit and at this price, before they had sold a single 
gram of plutonium, the CEA’s first stations would be 
competitive with modern coal-fired stations not only 
in this country but also in parts of the United States 
where electricity costs as much as it does here. 


* 


The key to this probable reduction in costs is that 
much-discussed commodity, uranium 235. Enriched 
fuel requires the artificial addition of uranium 235 that 
has been painfully extracted from the natural metal. 
The current American price for uranium 235—the 
United States being the only country selling the material 
—is {8 18s. a gram. A kilogram of natural uranium 
contains only 7 grams of U235: to reach a useful degree 
of enrichment with say 2 per cent, or 20 grams, per 
kilo, would required an extra 13 grams, costing about 
£116 per enriched kilo. Fuel rods, fabricated from 
natural uranium, already cost about {£20 a kilo, or 
£20,000 a ton; the fuel charge for a Calder-type 
reactor, 250 tons, thus costs about £5 million. Enriched 
fuel would cost nearly £150,000 a ton. An enriched 
reactor would use a smaller tonnage of fuel, but not 
so much less as to overcome this immense difference 
in fuel costs. Are these reactors going to be economic 
until they can be cheaply enriched with plutonium sold 
at a much lower cost from power stations of the Calder 
type ? 

As the Harwell scientists accumulate more and more 
actual operating experience, which no other country 
yet possesses, it becomes increasingly difficult to ques- 
tion their confident arguments—though Sir Christopher 
Hinton aroused plenty of foreign scepticism with such 
views at Geneva. Their research policy could be 
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described as a beer-and-champagne programme aimed 
two ways at the simplest and the most exotic designs 
and intended to apply the establishment’s necessarily 
limited resources where these will yield the biggest 
recurns. But it is more than that. What the scientists 
were saying at Harwell this week was virtually that a 
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big section of American research effort into reactor 
design is a waste of time. This is a fundamental 
difference of policy that goes right to the roots of civil 
atomic development. On the sureness of Harwell’s 
judgment depends the future of this country as an 
international leader in the atomic industry. 


Long Haul at the Docks 


ENERAL managers of part authorities need thick 

skins. They would be the first to admit that all 
has been far from well with the efficiency and rate of 
expansion in port operations since the war. Yet they 
are often blamed by port users for delays and frustra- 
tions, even though it may not be fully within their 
power to remedy them. The rate of spending on new 


construction and equipment has persistently been . 


limited by shortages arising from the low priority that 
ports, in common with transport generally, have been 
accorded. Many specific activities inside port bound- 
aries, too, are often outside the immediate control of 
most port authorities ; they may be the responsibility of 
the master stevedore, porter, or lighterman, the ship- 
ping company, the haulier, the shipper, or his agent. 
Ultimate control—and therefore discipline—of the 
dock labour force, moreover, has rested not with the 
actual employers for the day but with the National 
Dock Labour Board. And major strikes, here or abroad, 
can disrupt traffic on the more distant routes for much 
longer than is generally appreciated. 

It is wrong; too, to underrate the achievement of 
British ports in coping with the changes in freight and 
with its substantial increase since the war. Last year 
Britain imported 110 million tons of cargo and shipped 
out 37 million tons, more than double the tonnage 
shifted in 1947 and a quarter more than the total in 
1938. A sizeable part of the changes within this overall 
increase marks the sea-change that has occurred in the 
country’s fuel balance, and the swelling oil imports are 
handled at special discharging berths placed outside 
existing port boundaries. But last year’s sharp jump 
in coal imports and the drastic cut in coal exports has 
brought quite different problems, particularly to the 
traditional coal exporting ports in South Wales. Imports 
of goods other than fuel totalled 60 million tons last 
year, half as much again as in 1947 and about a twelfth 
more than before the war. Most of these are materials 
imported in bulk and there has been a further if slow 
expansion of bulk handling facilities. But it is the 
massive growth in postwar exports that has extended 
port capacity most. If fuel shipments are excluded, 
last year’s export cargoes of 22} million tons were 
double their volume in 1947 and 1938. This total 
May not seem so impressive against the larger weight 
of imports, but outward cargoes occupy more space 
for their weight. They take longer to load ; they are 
made up of many individual consignments, often quite 





small ; they arrive at present in no pre-determined order 
for each ship, often in mixed lots for different destina- 
tions ; and a much greater proportion now arrives on 
lorries. A recent check at the London docks showed 
that the tonnage of goods arriving by road has risen 
almost fourfold since 1937 against a 25 per cent increase 
in railborne deliveries: To some extent the extra 
number of ships needed to lift this expansion in exports 
has been kept down by fuller loading than was 
customary and by the trend towards bigger dry cargo 
vessels. But this has not reduced the tonnage that has 
to be passed through the quayside sheds nor has it 
alleviated congestion on roads leading to certain docks. 
The growing volume of trade carried in these deeper 
draft ships has tended, moreover, to restrict the number 
of ports, and the number of berths at the major ports, 
that can handle it. 


* 


Continental ports such as Rotterdam and Hamburg, 
with which London and Liverpool have been unfavour- 
ably compared, did not have to cater for such an 
immediate increase in traffic. Their trade was slower 
to pick up and much of it consists of transhipment 
traffic. It might be said, too, that they had the good 
fortune of having their installations almost totally 
destroyed ; at least they were able to build virtually 
anew and the work was accorded high priority 
in men and materials. Wartime damage to British 
ports was serious but not so extensive. London 
lost about a third of its installations, Liverpool lost a 
third and had another third severely damaged, Hull 
and Southampton suffered the destruction of about 
three-fifths of their shed and warehouse accommoda- 
tion. Shortages of labour and materials, delayed 
deliveries of equipment, and the general attitude of 
dock labour to mechanisation, have all hindered the rate 
at which these losses and wartime arrears of mainten- 
ance work have been made good. Ass far as can be 
estimated, gross port investment since the war has yet 
to exceed £90 million. 

It is difficult to assess how far this has gone towards 
restoring wartime destruction and matching the post- 
war increase in traffic demands. No two ports are 
alike, in this or in any other respect, and no work of 
reconstruction ever takes the form of mere replace- 
ment ; planning has been based upon probable traffic 
trends over several decades ahead. But it would appear 
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that the bigger and most heavily bombed ports have now 
nearly completed their major reconstruction projects 
and, since port capacities were rarely fully extended 
before the war, a certain amount of slack could have 
been taken up. Development is still impeded. Structural 
steel and certain technical grades of construction labour 
are not easy to get, and port authorities find that there 
is a financial limit to the capital loans that can be 
serviced out of revenue. The major problem—the 
attitude of dock labour to mechanisation—-still remains. 
The reluctance of dockers to allow changes in manning 
scales can be an effective deterrent to investment in 
plant, particularly for master stevedores and porters at 
the smaller ports. 


The capacity of a port is relative ; it depends upon 
the rate of throughput and that can vary with the nature 
cf the cargo and with the efficiency with which its 
physical and human resources are used. Certainly a 
much higher volume of traffic is now passing through 
the ports, despite the restricted pace of physical 
development. But suspicions that the cost and speed 
of handling could have been better are certainly justi- 
fied. There are at least two ways in which port working 
could be improved—apart from the introduction of 
more and better facilities which seems to be going 
ahead about as fast as circumstances allow. One, 
suggested in the recent report of the Ports Efficiency 
Committee, concerns the procedure used for program- 
ming export traffic into and through the docks. The 
other—the labour problem—is the subject of the 
present official inquiry under Mr Justice Devlin into 
the dock labour scheme, whose report is expected soon. 

The Ports Efficiency Committee was primarily 
concerned with the delays to road vehicles delivering 
cargoes for export. Its first conclusion was that delay 
is much less serious than shippers and hauliers have 
suggested ; where delay occurs, moreover, the fault 
more often than not lay with them, as owners and 
carriers. About one per cent of the lorries arriving 
ai the PLA docks in a recent survey, and a smaller pro- 
portion at Manchester and Liverpool, were turned away 
unloaded—most of them because they had arrived late 
in the afternoon of the last few days open for the receipt 
of goods. About a fifth of the vehicles delivering at 
Liverpool and Manchester had to wait more than two 
hours before unloading began ; the Manchester survey 
suggests why. More than half the cargo for one ship was 
delivered in the last three of the six days open for the 
receipt of goods ; the average waiting time rose from §7 
minutes on the third day, to 2} hours on the fourth, and 
to 34 hours on the last day. Apparently shippers 
believe that late delivery will save “quay rent” and 
will ensure that their cargoes are loaded last and so will 
be discharged first at the other end. 

Some elementary dissemination of commercial intelli- 
gence, surely, could put this right. But the committee 
goes on to suggest that “regulatory schemes” should 
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be introduced at London and Manchester, and that the 
present permit scheme at Liverpool should be improved, 
These schemes would inform those responsible for 
handling traffic of the amount of cargo they may expect 
on any day, and stagger cargo arrivals evenly over the 
receiving period and to conform with the order of load- 
inr into the ship. Arrangements along these lines, which 
have also been suggested by some shipping conferences, 
would probably do some good, but there is a limit, and 
an early one, to the amount of detailed planning possible 
in port working — quite apart from the limitations 
imposed by weather and the sensitivity of port activities 
to strikes and changes in trade in any part of the world. 
It has to be remembered that wartime regulations 
worked because cost was secondary and shipping was 
controlled by the Government. In peacetime, exports— 
and their documents—pass through many hands before 
they reach the port. Greater use of rail transport, which 
the committee also suggests, and of shipment through 
the smaller ports suffer from the same disadvantage: 
shippers have choices both of convenience and costs. 
But more publicity might be given to British Railways 
“Green Arrow” service, which guarantees date of 
delivery for full export wagon loads, and also to the 
possibilities of using intermediate road depots for 
sorting and bulking small consignments. 

The rate at which cargo can be unloaded into quay- 
side transit sheds clearly depends upon the rates of 
working at all later stages until the cargo is stowed 
away in the ship. The speed of the whole chain of 
processes must be governed by the speed of the slowest 
link, which is the actual stowage. It is difficult to 
mechanise ; and it is the process where output per 
gang-hour appears to have deteriorated since before the 
war. 

The problem of dock labour is intractable. It is 
bound up with the group psychology of dockers ; the 
difference between the individual docker and his collec- 
tive attitude in the mass on occasion baffles men who 
have spent their lives in the industry. Largely, their 
frigid attitude towards mechanisation springs from the 
fear of unemployment ; dockers have long memories 
and decasualisation was achieved barely sixteen years 
ago. Education and explanation would help, slowly. 
A change in the system of employment would certainly 
contribute, if it meant better discipline, more labour 
permanently employed by the master stevedores and 
porters, a more logical basis for wage payments, and 
greater status for the foremen—and if the unions, 
suppressing their own divergences, would agree to it. 
“ Spelling ” (the practice that has emerged since the 
thirties at certain ports whereby members of a gang 
take turns to quit working) and‘ other time wasting 
activities have no shred of justification now. But there 
is no simple solution ; traditions die hard. And the 
work required from dockers varies unpredictably ; 
labour needs from one day to the next may fluctuate 
30 per cent above or below the average. Yet answers 
will have to be found if the future of Britain rests upo? 
a rising rate of exports. 
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Business Notes 


Fall in Commodities 


HE “industrial” commodities have taken another 
T tumble this week, with copper leading the decline. 
Over the week-end the Rhodesian Selection Trust com- 
panies cut their fixed price of copper by £30 to £320 a 
ton. The American custom smelters reduced prices first 
by one cent and then by two cents to 40 cents a lb (£320 
a ton); they are now selling six cents below the American 
producers’ price. In London the open market price dropped 
below £300 a ton for the first time since January last year ; 
cash copper closed on Thursday at £293 a ton, a fall of 
{14 a ton on the week. Weakness in copper affected 
other metals. Tin fell quite sharply, to close on Thursday 
at {721 a ton for cash, a fall of £24 a ton on the week, 
and zinc finished 30s. lower at {91 10s. aton. Rubber con- 
tinued to sag (the present price is now fully competitive with 
that of synthetic rubber). Apart from cotton, which is 
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| 
| Jan. 3rd | May lst May 3lst 

| j 
Copper, cash, per tOm.....eee £335 £293 
Tin, cash, per tOM ...cececes £750 £721 
Lead, prompt, per tom ...ee- élll £110 
Zinc, pertom scsccsueasecee £96 £914 
Rubber, spot, per Bh odbiawe 26d. 22d. 





plagued by subsidised sales of the American surplus, prices 
of other commodities showed little change. 


Neither in metals nor rubber is there a substantial surplus 
pressing on the market. The main cause of weakness is 
the lack of demand. Two reasons for that lack suggest 
themselves. Disinflation in Britain is gathering momentum, 
and there is growing anxiety about business in the United 
States. In both countries the recession in the motor indus- 
try has cast its shadow wide. Until there is more confidence 
in the outlook it is difficult to foresee any sustained recovery 


In prices, 


Sterling Wanes 


S" ®LING has had a poor week. In the official market 

sainst the dollar it has fallen from $2.80} to $2.80;'5. 
The rate for transferable sterling has weakened even more 
sharply from $2.784 to $2.76%. Against most continental 
Currencies the movement has been similar, the rate against 
the D-Mark which stood at 11.72 a week ago, having 
touched 11.703 this week. The most important of the 
factors at work was the coincidence of the end month settle- 
ment with the aftermath of Mr Macmillan’s Newcastle 
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speech and its stress on the inevitability of “ disaster—I use 
the word advisedly”—unless another round of wage 
increases is avoided. Increases in the prices of coal and coke 
followed immediately and the general drift of proceedings 
at a number of trade union conferences seems to have con- 
vinced some continental operators that “ disaster” must 
indeed be just round the corner. At the end month adjust- 
ment it was apparent that the short account in sterling was 
being extended either by running down working balances 
or by hedging sterling assets not normally covered by 
forward exchange transactions. Sentiment against sterling 
has also been influenced by the sharp fall in some com- 
modity prices. There has been no evidence of intervention 
by the Exchange Equalisation Account. 


Rumours have again been running round Continental 
centres suggesting a possible widening of the margin of 
permissible fluctuations for sterling and other currencies. 
They seem to be entirely unfounded, and to have originated 
in the fact that discussions are known to be proceeding to 
arrange the details for the renewal of EPU when it comes 
to an end on June 30th. There has probably been some 
re-reading of the documents issued a year ago when arrange- 
ments were being made for dovetailing the EPU into a 
European Fund system when convertibility of most of the 
EPU currencies called for the demise of the Union. Those 
arrangements certainly provided for greater latitude of 
exchange fluctuations ; but the circumstances for | which 
they were prepared seem to be further away today than they 
were twelve months ago. 


Bristol Gets Home 


LONG with sterling, and the commodity prices, invest- 
ment markets have ‘again fallen steeply. But the fall 

this week, unlike that of last week, was steep in the gilt- 
edged section of the market and slight in industrials. Over 
the week to last Wednesday the Financial Times index of 
industrial shares dropped only from 184.0 to 183.7, while 
the index of government stocks fell from 86.64 to 85.74. 
Moreover, the decline owed less than in the previous two 
weeks to the behaviour of Wall Street. .The American 
market, which was closed on Wednesday for Memorial Day, 
has been falling only gently. Since May 23rd the Dow 
Jones industrial average has dropped from 480.16 to 477.68. 


This must have seemed a most unpromising market in 
which to open the doors again to local authority borrowing. 
The market fell heavily between the announcement of the 
City and County of Bristol’s issue of £5 million 5 per cent 
stock on Monday evening and the opening and closing of 
the lists on Thursday morning. Nevertheless, the lists were 
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promptly closed at 10.5 on Thursday morning with the 
loan oversubscribed, applicants for up. to £4,000 receiving 
full allotment and the larger ones*89 per cent of their appli- 
cations. That victory, snatched from the jaws of defeat, 
obviously owes much to the stringent underwriting 
arrangements that Bristol’s brokers habitually make. 
It will be neither surprising nor illogical if the sequel to the 
success of the Bristol loan is that the flow of new corporation 
issues is again stopped, and the market left to imuster 
strength, if it can, before the Government itself. comes 
forward as a borrower. 
Terms of the Bristol issue were obviously pitched to be 
attractive. The 5 per cent stock dated 1971-73 and priced 
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at £98 ros. gives a gross redemption yield of £5 2s. 7d. 


per cent to the latest date. The stock is 35 years longer 
than the Essex loan made early in May, but the gross 
redemption yield is Is. 2d. per cent higher. But if the 


price was attractive on Monday, it was much less so by 


Thursday after the Essex stock had dropped a quarter of 


a point. 


At no time during the past week has there been heavy 
selling, but big investors have been reluctant to use their 
funds, and fairly substantial sums of money that might have 
gone into gilt-edged stocks have evaded the market. To 
an investor who can contemplate tying up money in an 
investment that he can only sell under the penalty of sacri- 
ficing the stamp duty, yields on stocks like Bristol must be 
weighed against what can be obtained on a local authority 
mortgage, and fairly substantial sums have been lent to local 
authorities at 6 per cent in recent weeks on mortgages vary- 


ing from two years to five years in length. 


The Other Plateau 


HETHER or not the economy is yet approaching Mr 
Macmillan’s plateau of prices, it has been on a 
plateau of output for nearly a year now. The provisional 
index of industrial production for March, issued this week 
with a forecast of what the index for April may be, suggests 
that total output is still at about the level it reached in 


May last year, when the upward curve of production levelled 
off. During the first four months of this year the index 


has averaged almost exactly the same as it did in the first 


four months of 1955—139 against 138 (1948=100). 
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During these four months output of cars and other metal 
goods was cut back sharply, and cotton output continued 
to decline. Output of capital goods has been rising, along 
with industrial building: these industries have had the 
lion’s share of the per cent increase in deliveries of steel, 











OFFICIAL INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1948 = 100) 
| All Industries Manufa turing 
1954 | 1955 1954 1955 
July ...ccccoccscres | 118 122 121 127 
PURE 5's <sis.b' 8% on | 114 118 116 121 
September ........- | 134 140 139 |) «146 
j 
Ghat’. 6. cavcieas | 139 145 144 | (151 
Wovember .......0+. a 146 144 152 
December = ....vss's% 131 138 135 
ee 1955 | 1956 | 1955 1956. 
January ae ae Atle > i ae 139 143, . 
February ....ccvcses 140 141 145 145 
Mh i iSeS aceon 143 140 148 145 
MR ccccesvece sacs | 134 | 136-137] 140 | 
ME: Cage alee ets | 140 146 
4UGE cect det ennes |. 144 





and their demand shows no sign of slackening, though the 
rate of “starts” on new factories has fallen somewhat. 
Manufacturing output as a whole is no higher than a year 
ago, and there has been no increase in coal output, although 
the mines’ labour difficulties appear to have been eased 
somewhat by slackening in output in some industries 
nearby. Only the public utilities, gas, electricity and water, 
continue to show any marked increase in output over the 
twelve months. The credit squeeze so far appears to have 
affected output of durable consumer goods rather than 
fixed capital investment: if it is pressed to cut investment 
as well, industrial production in 1956 may well be lower 
than in 1955. 


Standard of Redundancy 


T is difficult not to sympathise with the Standard 

Motor Company in its labour predicament at Banner 
Lane, but hard to compliment it on its handling of this 
emotionally charged case of redundancy. The company 
has been employing in all about 6,000 men making Fer- 
guson tractors, production of which, except for assembly 
of tractors from existing stocks of parts, ceases this week. In 
the autumn re-tooling will be complete on a new production 
line, with a capacity to produce 100,000 a year of an entirely 
new type of tractor, in place of the old line which had 4 
yearly capacity of 70,000 Fergusons. The new production 
line will incorporate more automatic equipment than the 
old, which would cut down the man hours required. Stat 
dard has never said how much it expected the labour force 
would, in the long run, be reduced. But if man hours sa 
tractor were te be cut by as much as 50 per cent, the (ota 
labour force required for 40 per cent more tractors a yea 


would be about 70 per cent of the numbers required 
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Do you like to eat? Of course you do— 
everyone does. Do you like bacon and eggs 
for breakfast? Pork, lamb chops or steak 
4 for dinner, with a nice bit of fat? 
Very tasty! Good for you too— in moderation. 
You need fats and oils for energy. But there’s danger in 
too much of a good thing. The danger has a queer name. 
It’s Cholesterol. It plays an important role in causing 
coronary thrombosis, that form of heart attack which is 
one of the chief killers of this modern age. Animal fats 
raise appreciably the Cholesterol Content of the blood. 
If you are susceptible, the Cholesterol furs up the 
arteries in your heart, and little clots of blood are liable 
to form in the already narrowed arteries. They cannot 
get through the channel. Circulation stops. You feel 
pain and shock. The heart muscle is starved of blood. 
It stops — or at least suffers bad scarring — 
and that’s that, very suddenly and often with no warning. 
What to do? Specialists, who have been carrying out 
human feeding trials at Cape Town, have an answer 
(published recently in Britain’s distinguished Medical 
journal “‘ The Lancet’’). It is simply that the oils and fats 
of fish do not put too much Cholesterol into the blood. 
So, get as much as possible of the fats and oils you need 
from fish—and don’t bother about your Cholesterol Conteni?. 
Eating fish for breakfast once or twice a week, instead of 
bacon and eggs every day, may mean that you can go on 
enjoying bacon and eggs for four or five days a week 
for many years longer than you will otherwise. 
The same goes for lunch and dinner—eat more fish 
and less meat for the time being and you'll probably live 
to enjoy more of both in the long run. 
So, cheat the Cholesterol and don’t let it stop you 
enjoying a good meal whenever you feel like it. 
You can eat fish to your heart’s content ! 
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on the old plant. If the company could have been 
sure that demand would enable both its tractor and motor 
car plants to be worked to full capacity, the problem of 
redundancy might have been a much smaller and largely 
temporary affair. But the current decline in the demand 
for cars—Wwhich it expécts to necessitate further cuts in 
output this autumn—is making it extremely difficult to 
absorb displaced tractor labour in the car plant. 

Standard’s estimates of the number of tractor workers 
it would have to declare redundant have progressively 
increased as the car market has weakened. Its latest to 
date, announced this week during negotiations with the 
unions, was that 1,325 of the original 6,000-odd tractor 
workers would be given notices immediately, and that another 
1,315 would receive theirs in three weeks’ time. These 
2,640 men have been declared “ permanently redundant,” 
and will each receive £15 tax free compensation on leaving 
presuming they work out their notice. About 1,200 of the 
remaining tractor workers will be absorbed in the car plant, 
where, instead of 5,000 men working five days a week, there 
will in future be employed some 6,200 men each working 
four days a week—a difficult enough production problem 
at any time. The remaining 2,000-odd tractor workers will 
be employed on assembling Ferguson tractors from the 
stock of spare parts, until they can be transferred to the 
new production line in the autumn. 

A four-day week is as uneconomical an operation as any 
mass producer of motor vehicles can be expected to engage 
upon to keep a nucleus of labour intact and avoid a strike. 
The three-day week advocated by the unions would involve 
ridiculous under-employment. Standard at this stage can 
hardly commit itself to any firm promise about the number 
of workers it hopes ultimately to employ on the new tractor 
plant ; but could not some indications be given the unions 
even now, at least on stated assumptions? It might also have 
assured its employees that it is in the interest of the com- 
pany itself to get both the new tractor plant and the car 
plant at Canley towards capacity output as soon as pos- 
sible—which would presumably mean building its labour 
force up again. 


Credit Rein Tightens 


I le: latest indications of the credit trend dispel some of 
the doubts raised earlier in the year. In the four weeks 
to May 16th, the net deposits of the clearing banks rose by 
{7.1 million. This is a notably smaller increase than was 
experienced at this season in most recent years (though in 
May, 1955, special pressures reduced deposits by over £42 
million). A further encouraging feature last month was that 
advances rose only fractionally—despite the fact that the 
nationalised utilities, which under the Finance Bill will 
switch their capital borrowings from the banks and the 
market to the Exchequer, were still increasing their bank 
borrowings and will apparently continue to do so at least 
until end-July, when existing arrangements with the banks 
expire. Advances to private borrowers must therefore have 
been reduced appreciably—as they were in April, following 
an upturn in the two earlier months. In the eight weeks to 
mid-May, total advances have risen by only {4.6 million, 
compared with an increase of £79.3 million in the corres- 
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ponding period (of nine weeks) of 1955 and one of £33.1 
million in 1954. 

Bank investments turned upward for the first time since 
last October ; the aggregate of the portfolios rose by £3.1 
million, but the National Provincial reduced its holding, 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 












Change on 





16th May, 1956 
£m. 


CONE. 6.056 chs vase oe 

Net Deposits® ........ + T7-l] —244-0 

Liquid Assets ......... 2,041-8 | (33-2 + 1-8] + 98-7 
Cash .....scecceeees 495-1 8-0 + 2-8] — 19-7 
Call money ........ 416-1 6-8 — 64] — 0-8 
Treasury Bills ...... 1,025°8 16-7 + 8-1 } +132-0 
Oper Bis cos caus ree 104-8 1-7 — 2-74 — 12°8 

Investments and Advances | 3,899°9 63-4 + 3-9 | —345-0 
Investments ....... 1,990°3 32-3 + 3-1] —151-1 
PBVEMNOOS: 06.6 Kid bad 1,909 -6 31-1] + 0-8 | —193-9 


* After deducting items in course of collection. 
+ Ratio of assets to published deposits 


for the fourth successive month, by {1.2 million. Total 
liquid assets rose by £1.8 million, and the average liquidity 
ratio fell from 33.4 to 33.2 per cent—the fall being exag- 
gerated by the increase in balances in course of collection, 
which are included in gross deposits, against which the ratio 
is measured, 


A New Bank for Rhodesia 


er Rhodesia, as in South Africa, important changes are 
going on in the banking system destined in the end to 
produce something much more nearly resembling the 
London structure of financial institutions than exists at 
present. The announcement this week of a merchant bank 
—The Merchant Bank of Central Africa—with Mr R. L. 
Prain, on whom a knighthood has just been conferred, as 
chairman, falls into that pattern. The institutions behind 
the new bank are: N. M. Rothschild and Sons, and Philip 
Hill Higginson and Company, of London ; Dillon Read and 
Company of New York ; de Rothschild Fréres of Paris ; 
Banque Lambert of Brussels ; Messina (Transvaal) Develop- 
ment Company ; and Leben Investment (Rhodesia), together 
with Rhodesia Selection Trust, of which Mr Prain is chair- 
man. It is hoped to start merchant banking business in the 
Federation early next year. 

Much has been done towards building up an acceptance 
and money market system in South Africa and in Rhodesia. 
In the Union, where the government has instituted its 
National Finance Corporation, the Anglo American group 
with Barclays Bank (D C and QO) as a partner has set up 
Union Acceptances using some staff trained by Lazard 
Brothers ; the Governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr de Koch, 
is also moving gradually in the direction of making South 
African Treasury bills more fully negotiable and available 
in reasonably small denominations. In the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland the appointment of Mr A. P. 
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Grafftey-Smith with his Bank of England experience as 
Governor-designate of the Federal Reserve Bank has opened 
the way towards a fully developed banking system. The 
Federation has at present no Treasury bills; but it does 
short term borrowing on Statutory Commission bills secured 
on the assets of the statutory trading bodies, and they have 
recently been placed on terms below the London Treasury 
bill rate. It will surprise no one if the establishment of 
the merchant bank is not followed fairly quickly by the 
establishment of Rhodesian Acceptances with the Anglo 
American group behind it on the model that has been used 
in South Africa. 


Is Investment the Culprit ? 


s the Government right in identifying an over-expansion 
I of industrial capital investment as the main element in 
ti inflation of 1954-55? This explanation has been 
questioned in various quarters, but never more emphatically 


than by Mr Graham Hutton in the current Westminster 
Bank Review: 


The Government, the Civil Service, and the pundits have 
made the long-overdue, Budget-stimulated upsurge in fixed 
capital by private industry the whipping-boy for it. That 
upsurge only began in 1954. In 1955-56 measures had to 
be taken to restrain it. Bemused by the broadest, barest 
outlines of Keynesian thinking, British Governments, 
politicians, Civil Servants and pundits have been pre- 
occupied for a dismal decade with the mere equalisation 
of saving and investment globally, however small and dis- 
proportionate they were. 


Mr Hutton’s central point is that this global balance is much 
less important than the kinds of investment into which the 
country’s savings flow. Since the war, he argues, far too 
much of these savings have been used to finance fixed invest- 
ment in housing, public services, and the nationalised indus- 
tries ; too little into fixed investment by private industry. 
Moreover, this is even truer of net investment—expansion 
over and above the replacement required to keep existing 
capital in efficient being—for industrial capital wears out 
and becomes obsolescent far more rapidly than consumers’ 
capital such as houses. 

This can never be said too often—particularly at a time 
when the official doctrine is simply to bring demand and 
supply into total balance by restraining all investment as 
well as consumption. So far, it is perhaps worth noting, the 
effect of the Government’s measures of credit restraint has 
been rather less general—and on this theory, less unfortu- 
nate—than the gloss it puts upon them ; it is the manufac- 
ture of consumers’ durable goods and to some extent public 
investment in housing and social services that have so far 
been restrained, not industrial capital investment. It is 
when, or if, these measures cause a significant slackening of 
industrial investment that Mr Hutton will have real reason 
to quarrel with them. Clearly, he does not believe such 
general measures of steering the economy are sufficient to 
restore enough properly balanced productive investment for 
Britain’s needs. 


What we need far more—and with it we could even 
weather a modest inflation—is a substantial expansion of our 
savings proportion, a severe cut-back in “investment” in 
public apparatus to provide consumers’ services or durable 
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goods, and a big increase in real investment in p: 
equipment and services, whether State or private! 


‘ t ' 
ACUVe 


owned, 
That, he feels, should be the theme for the second postwar 
decade in Britain, “made loud and clear, and pursued 


rigorously.” This is good advice, though the ( 
may find it rather less than specific. 


ncellor 


Argentina Goes Multilateral 


a discussions that have taken place to draw Argentina 
into a multilateral trading and payments system with 
Europe have been successful. The system will embrace 
nine European countries, Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom, and is expected to come into operation 
this month. Trade and payments between Argentina and 
these countries will be conducted in transferable currencies 
and mainly, it is expected, in transferable sterling, for they 
are all in the transferable sterling account area. Western 
Germany is a notable absentee from the agreement, but will 
join as soon as certain difficulties in assessing the existing 
commercial debt owed to it by Argentina have been over- 
come. These debts have provisionally been estimated at 
$100 million, while Argentina’s total debt to Western 
Europe amounts to the equivalent of about $450 million. 
That figure excludes Argentina’s substantial bonded debt 
of which Britain is a large holder. In order of size Argen- 
tina’s main creditors are Italy, Western Germany, France 
and Britain. The £25 million ($52 million) owed to 
Britain consists chiefly of inter-governmental debt. The 
debts will be repaid on an equal footing over a period 
of ten years, with interest at 34 per cent. 

The introduction of the new system will not alter existing 
trade arrangements between Britain and Argentina ; nor 
does it imply any immediate relaxation in Argentina’s import 
policy. But this week’s announcement, together with 
Argentina’s more realistic foreign exchange arrangements 
seem to promise some easing of its balance of payments 
difficulties and therefore a subsequent relaxation in the 
present complicated structure of import controls. 


£61 Million More for Coal 


a 8 per cent increase in coal prices that was finally 
made official this week is expected to add £61 million 
to the nation’s annual fuel bill, though consumers will still 
be getting coal cheaper than anywhere else in Europe and 
cheaper than the cost to the National Coal Board of import 
ing or producing an extra ton. The board now says that 
the proceeds of this increase, which will amount to {37 
million this year and the whole £61 million next, will enab'e 
it only “to reduce, though not eliminate,” its accumulated 
deficit of £37 million at the end of 1955. Without the 
increase, the board now says it would have shown a sub- 
stantial deficit in 1956 and a much larger one in 1957. 
Among the increases in costs it has to contend with it !'\'s 
the likely cost of a new wage structure for pieceworkers (\'id 
it not receive some increase last year on account of this 
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TIME-MASTER 


most modern dictating machine 


THE DICTABELT record makes the Dictaphone 
Time-Master the world’s most modern dictating 
machine. 

All over the world the Time- Master with its amazing 
Dictabelt has revolutionized office procedure—saving 
valuable time, cutting unnecessary costs. By reduc- 
ing time spent in routine to its absolute minimum, 


Now! The Dictaphone Time-Master 
with POWER CONTROL 


Now the Dictaphone Time-Master makes dic- 
tation even more automatic with Power Con- 


trol. Starting, stopping, correcting, playing 
back—all controlled by a touch of the thumb 
on the microphone. 


Branch Offices: 


BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK DU 


DICTAPHO 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
Dictaphone Co. Ltd., Dept. 7, 17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. HYDe Park 9461 


the Time-Master truly doubles your capacity to get 
things done! 

The Time-Master’s unique Dictabelt is mailable, 
fileable and virtually indestructible. It gives you 
crystal-clear and completely visible recording. And 
in actual use it has been proved to cost only a few pence 
a day. 






Mark length of letter—by pressing button ‘L’ 
Indicate corrections—by pressing button ‘C’ 

Start and Stop—by pressing this bar 

Continuous recording—press in and up to lock bar 


Automatic play-back—by pressing button “P’ 
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This is why the Dictaphone is the worlds 


BLIN EDINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 
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Birth of 
a Giant 


A NEW GIANT has appeared among British newspapers: 
the Empire News & Sunday Chronicle, read by one fifth of the 
total adult population. The paper has now joined the small 
group offering circulations so large and advantages so pro 
nounced that they automatically demand inclusion on any 
national advertising schedule. 

The Empire News & Sunday Chronicle was formed in 
November 1955 by the amalgamation of two leading publica- 
tions. Average net sales figures show that, following the 
successful merger, the combined newspaper has continued 
to grow from strength to strength: 

January 1956....................2,508,845 copies per issue 
February 1956.................2,574,214 copies per issue 
March 1956... 2,623,805 copies per issue 
The rise of 114,960 copies in two months represents a gain 
of 300,000 readers, bringing the total readership to well 
over 7,300,000. 

This striking increase in circulation is an important market- 
ing factor. The Empire News & Sunday Chronicle is avowedly 
a ‘popular’ newspaper. It appeals directly to those sections of 
the mass-market which have gained most from the social and 
economic changes of the post-war years. 

But an even greater advantage to the advertiser is the paper’s 
regional distribution. In contrast to the general pattern of reader- 
ship of Sunday newspapers, the Empire News & Sunda 


y 
Chronicle is immensely strong throughout the entire North of . 


England. This strength means that it is now both possible and 
economical for a national advertising campaign to achieve 


comprehensive coverage in the North through Sunday 
newspapers. 


ONE person in FIVE 
reads the 


Empire News 
& Sunday Chronicle 


. 2a national newspaper whose 
distinct regional strengths are 
indispensable to the advertiser 
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a party or a banquet? 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 
Klosterkeller 


KLOSTERKELLER is a 
medium-dry Liebfraumilch— 
the perfect wine for your 
guests to enjoy throughout 
the meal. 

Recommended by all good 


hotels and restaurants. 


Imported by 


GRIERSON, OLDHAM a co. ita. 
25 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 


Wholesale Wine Merchants Est. 1820 
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Invest in KENYA 


The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
offers exceptional scope for the develop- 
ment of commercial, industrial and 
mining enterprises. 


The Government welcomes the direct investment of capital 


For further information and copies of “ Commerce 
and Industry in Kenya” apply to: 


EAST AFRICAN Gurice, Grand Buildings, Trafalga« 
Square, London, W 





~ or 
KENYA PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE, “ Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 

or direct to: 


THE Saree ren OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
P.O. Box 621, Nairobi, Kenya. 
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revision, which has still not happened ?) and the additional 
{5 million a year for the new right for compensation for 
mining subsidence which the Government intends to grant 
under legislation not yet introduced (a provision in advance), 

Mr Macmillan disclosed on Thursday that he had had a 
detailed report upon the effect that this increase in prices 
will have throughout the economy before it was finally 
announced. Immediately, it will add fairly large amounts 
« the wage bills of certain industries that are heavy con- 
sumers of fuel (some further adjustments to the relative 
prices of “ untreated smalls ” and carbonisation coals having 
been made with this increase): 


Approximate Increase 
in AnnualFuel Bill 
({ million) 


a a et rick Sik Be a ob id Die we Se ad 8 
Coke ovens (other than NCB)............. 4 
PER ENS os ck BE OER cers accicd 12 
AWE SS Bog arn ex os gy o.d0.0 0 koa cess + 
Iron and Steel (for coal used other than in 
COME iS aids ons So Sacks a ceneee “ 


With the hard coke it makes and buys, the iron and steel 
industry expects a total increase of some £8 million in its 
fuel bill (which may encourage even further use of fuel oil 
in this industry). Neither steel nor the secondary fuel 
industries are likely to absorb this increase in costs ; the 
railways may not be allowed to do anything else. 


The “ Halifax ” and Mr Bentley 


HE resignation of Mr Fred Bentley from the general 

managership of the Halifax Building Society shortly 
after his election as chairman of the Building Societies 
Association has inevitably prompted great discussion in the 
movement. For the next year certainly, and if precedent is 
followed for the following year, too, the Association will 
have as its chairman an old and respected servant of the 
movement who will have no connection (other than a pen- 
sion) with any one society. That will be a most unusual 
arrangement, though perhaps not without its advantages ; 
certainly Mr Bentley will be manifestly freer of other duties 
and less committed to given policies than the chairman of 
the Association usually is. 

That, unfortunately, is the only good thing that can be 
said of this week’s announcement. Mr Bentley’s resignation 
raises a series of difficult questions that neither the Associa- 
tion nor the Halifax Society can welcome. What is the 
situation that “ makes it impossible for him to continue to 
serve the board” of the Halifax Society ? What explains 
his “ resignation”? when he was already, after 44 years’ 
service with the Halifax, reaching the normal retiring age 
and serving in the highest office of the movement? The 
natural inference must be that differences of policy or of 
Personalities provide the clue. The Halifax Society has 
often taken an independent line ; indeed its president, Mr 
Algernon Denham, has been doing so recently in advocating 
a two-tier interest structure, under which the large societies 
would pay shareholders } per cent less than the small ones. 
That could create controversy within the Association and 


py difficulties for a chairman coming from the Halifax 
ociety, 
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Whatever the reason for the discord, it remains 
regrettable that it should have been allowed to develop to 
this extreme, which is bound to undo much of the good 
work that these two gentlemen have done for the Halifax 
and for building societies as a whole. 


BOAC in the Red 


rc new Board of the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion is facing a deficit of at least £1.5 million in its 
current financial year. While the Corporation has been 
losing ground to its competitors, it has also been incurring 
heavy expenses in buying new aircraft and route testing 
them in preparation for commercial operation. These route- 
proving costs are incurred by all airlines as part of the 
normal process of re-equipment, but BOAC’s margins in 
recent years have been too narrow to do more than cover 
bare day-to-day operations. An airline cannot be run for 
long in this manner, and there are signs that a wholesale 
internal reorganisation is taking place inside the corporation 
aimed at cutting down its operating costs and bringing them 
more closely in line with those of other airlines. 

The first indication of this new thinking was the cancel- 
lation of an agreement that BOAC had with the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company under which Bristol would do all 
the overhauls on the Proteus engines of the corporation’s 
Britannia fleet. After the first few months, these engines 
will be overhauled by BOAC’s own engineers. The decision 
will please the BOAC engineers at the maintenance base 
at Treforest, who saw the Bristol contract as the thin end 
of a wedge designed to cut down the work flowing to 
Treforest. But the decision will please BOAC’s accoun- 
tants even better, since the original agreement promised 
to be a costly one for the corporation. 

Another sign of internal reorganisation is the resignation 
of the corporation’s operations director (as well as the heads 
of the medical and supplies departments) which suggests 
radical changes in the way its flying operations are con- 
trolled. Drastic methods are certainly necessary if the 
corporation is to balance its accounts in 1957-58. Although 
it will then have a largely new front-line fleet, the new air- 
craft may not do much to reduce its costs, and other, better- 
equipped airlines will be pressing hard for lower fares. 


Too Much Uranium ? 


RANIUM is largely produced on ten year contracts often 
U of a “cost plus” type that allow the heavy capital 
expenditure incurred to be written off over the period of 
the contract. What will happen when the present contracts 
run out ? Will there be a surplus of uranium and a buyers’ 
market in the middle 1960s and onwards ? The chairman 
of the Rio Tinto Company, Mr Gerald Coke, tried to 
answer those questions at this week’s meeting. It was 
appropriate that he should make the attempt, for though Rio 
Tinto has placed only about 15 per cent of its investments 
in uranium and about 60 per cent in base metals it is among 
the world’s leading uranium enterprises. 
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Mr Coke concludes that the military demand for uranium 
can be assessed at between 10,000 and 15,000 tons of 
uranium metal a year ; that rate will he believes have been 
achieved before long and certainly before the end of the 
contract period. The demand for uranium for new atomic 
power stations, he thinks, may rise to 10,000 tons a year 
in twenty years’ time. The replacement demand for exist- 
ing power stations will however be very small. On the basis 
of those calculations it is possible, even if military demand 
should fall, that requirements of uranium may substantially 
exceed present production ; but Mr Coke thinks it likely that 
governments will then have largely satisfied their essential 
purely military requirements and that therefore it may be 
possible for uranium to be sold through normal commercial 
channels. The subsidiary Rio Tinto Management Services 
is already considering that possibility. 


Atomic Insurance 


HE committee set up last October by Lloyd’s and the 

British Insurance Association to study atomic insur- 
ance risks has circulated its preliminary report. A decision 
on insurance policy has become urgent since the Central 
Electricity Authority will be awarding contracts for the 
building of new atomic power stations by the end of this 
year. The committee considers that the fire and explo- 
sion risk is not greatly different from those of a good 
many modern factories, but there is a quite novel hazard 
in radioactive contamination that can involve damage 
both to the power station itself and liability to third 
parties for personal injuries and for damage to their pro- 
perty. The value of atomic installations will be substantial. 
The Calder Hall type of plant, which has a pair_of reactors, 
will cost about £25 million ; more advanced types may 
well cost nearer £30 million. The limit of indemnity for 
third party risks can only be guessed at, but the minimum 
figure could run to several millions of pounds. 


The Atomic Energy Authority has given the committee 
much technical data on the hazards involved and the report 
suggests that while the possibility of an incident causing 
great loss could not be ruled out completely, the pre- 
cautions taken in such plants will be stringent enough to 
make the risk of major catastrophe remote. This com- 
parative safety of operation has been Sir Christopher 
Hinton’s strongest argument for developing a gas-cooled 
rather than a liquid-cooled type of reactor. The broad 

















‘“‘Motor Business” 


The June issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries will include : 
The demand for motor tyres. 
The “ Specialist ” car market in the United Kingdom. 
The Belgian market for Vehicles and Tractors. 
Stock and Sales Expectations: June—August. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
Price indexes of used cars and vans. 
New registrations in Great Britain, and the hire purchase 
share of the market. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply to : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511. Ext. 49. 
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conclusions of the report are that the insurance market 
should offer cover for atomic risks “recognising these 
developments as of the greatest importance in Britain's 
industrial progress.” 


No Savings Scramble 


HE new 43 per cent issue of defence bonds is selling 
moderately well, but by no means as spectacularly as 
Mr Macmillan may have hoped. In the first three and a 
half weeks of May, sales of the new bonds reached £16 
million. This was slightly more than the sales of the 4 per 
cent bonds over a similar period following its introduction 
in November last year. Rather more than two thirds of the 
purchases of the 43 per cent issue has been offset by encash- 
ments of previous issues (without taking account of redemp- 
tions on maturity). Moreover, new saving through national 
savings certificates and deposits in the Post Office and 
Trustée savings banks has fallen appreciably short of encash- 
ments as might perhaps be expected when a new and more 
attractive series of savings certificates is soon to come on 
sale. In the first seven weeks of the fiscal year, net saving 
through all media of the national savings movement, includ- 
ing defence bonds, was negative to the extent of {1.3 million 
-——compared with a fractional balance on the credit side in 
the corresponding period of last year. The new savings 
certificates will not be available until the beginning of 
August. 


Home Truths from Australia 


RITISH critics of Australian economic policy must per- 
forte be charitable. The central problem of both 
countries since the war has been inflation, and Britain can- 
not claim to have dealt with it much more successfully than 
Australia. Australians regard a high rate of consumpton 
and of development as their birthright, and governments 
are reluctant to bring those claims within bounds. The 
latest boom promises to be brought under control only in 
the nick of time. The external reserves at the end of 
December were perilously low ; they amounted to no more 
than £300 million, having fallen by one-third in eighteen 
months. Now the Commonwealth government seems to be 
preparing the public to face unpalatable truths. Taking 4 
leaf from Britain’s book, it has published the first of what 
will be a series of annual economic surveys. Australia is 
anxious to dispel comfortable illusions that the current 
economic troubles are transient ; “ this is essentially a phase 
in a continuing and deep-seated problem.” Even when the 
external account has been brought into balance by the 
restrictions on credit and imports introduced earlier, the 
country will still be faced with “ formidable ” difficulties. 
The level of imports then will be, in the opinion of some 
authorities, too low for the needs of Australian industry and 
for the rate of capital expansion attempted. There will be 
little chance of building up the reserves to a more satisiac- 
tory level unless exports can be substantially increased, and 
about that the survey is not optimistic, It points out that 
disinflationary policies in other countries may lead to 2 
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Voices in your hair ? 


KNOWING NOTHING of electricity, the woman 
of olden times thought the crackling of the comb 
in her tresses was the voice of an evil spirit. The 
usual magical protection against this intruder was 
to wear a triangle—in kerchief form—over the 
hair. Today, this popular headwear is used more 
to enhance than to protect the wearer and the old 
significance is long forgotten. 

But in other forms of covering—in modern pack- 
aging for instance—improved appearance and real 
protection go hand in hand. Modern manufacturers 
have this thought very much in mind when selecting 


packaging materials to protect and display their 
products. That is why so many choose ‘‘Fiberite’’ 
cases, and cartons made from ‘‘Thames Board’’. 

Among hundreds of nationally known products 
now protected by ““Thaimes Board’’ and ‘‘Fiberite”’ 
are frozen foods, fertilisers, radio sets, pottery, 
soap powders, refrigerators, toothpaste and wash- 
ing machines. 

Partners in progress with a legion of famous 
brand names, Thames Board Mills are forever 
seeking to improve their service to our expanding 
industries and so to the nation as a whole. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


AMS 2 
Purfleet, Essex Warrington, Lancs 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. “FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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levelling-off in world trade, if not to some contraction, and 
that sales of Australian primary products are suffering from 
the disposal of American farm surpluses and from agricul- 
tural protection in Europe. Some secondary industries may 
soon have an exportable surplus, but will their costs be 
competitive with larger and older industries abroad ? The 
concluding truism i; as apposite to Britain as to Australia: 
“If we want to undertake the maximum rate of growth 

we must be prepared so to moderate our pursuit of 
other objectives as to ensure that resources will be available 
to sustain that expansion.” 


More Red Meat 


T was widely believed that supplies of meat in Britain 
] this year would be more plentiful than last year, and 
cheaper, too. That belief has come true. Home produc- 
tion and imports have increased, particularly of beef. In 
the first four months of this year imports of beef rose by 
one-sixth to 140,000 tons, compared with the same period 
of 1955, and the cost was £200,000 less at {21.4 million cif. 
Shipments from Argentina, Britain’s largest supplier, rose 
by as much as one-half to 78,250 tons. Most beef from 
Argentina is now being shipped chilled instead of frozen, 
as it was before the war. Chilled meat commands a 
premium, but it cannot be stored and the seller must take 
the market as he finds it. 

CARCASE MEAT AND OFFAL 
thousand tons 


January—March 


1955 1956 

Opendine SUES. oc ccd esha tecces | 164-3 80-2 
Homie predectios ss... 002s waves 362-8 566-4 
SURG: ss cécnn cat:edek Onin onchae 253°4 | 267-8 
Total supplies... 6 cccccves's 760-5 714-4 
Exports and re-exports .......... | 1-7 2-7 
Closing WN Gres eek coe { 170-6 122-7 
Domestic disappearance ........... | 588-2 589-0 








Source: Commonwealth Economic Commitiee. 


The recent decline in meat prices has been most marked 
in beef, which is now considerably cheaper than it was a 
year ago ; lamb and mutton are a little cheaper, while pork 
exceptionally is dearer. The question now vexing the 
trade is whether prices will have to be reduced further 
to stimulate demand. Consumption of meat has only risen 
slightly this year. That may be partly because the decline 


in wholesale prices has not yet been fully reflected in 
butchers’ shops. 


A Change in Time 


AISING the maximum legal speed limit for heavy lorries 
from 20 mph to 30 mph—which the Minister of 
Transport said in the House of Commons this week that he 
would probably order early next year—will not mean much 
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noticeable difference to the speeds at which these lorries 
travel. The Road Research Laboratory has calculated that 
all but five per cent already exceed the present unenforced 
20 mph limit, and that about two-thirds operate at an average 
speed of more than 25 mph. : 

The major repercussion will of course be felt in drivers’ 
schedules, the way their wages are calculated, and in the 
operating returns of lorry owners. The question of revising 
schedules and wage payments has been the rock on which 
this particular piece of reform has foundered for the best 
part of two decades. Of the 110,000 or so heavy lorries now 
subject to the speed limit about three-fifths are “ C ” licence 
vehicles run by traders and manufacturers and perhaps up 
to 10,000 more are owned by British Road Services. Neither 
are bound by the statutory wage machinery for the haulage 
industry, though they usually keep roughly in line. Only 
the remainder, 40,000 or less, owned by professional 
hauliers, come under this machinery, so the negotiations have 
been primarily between the Road Haulage Association and 
the unions. But not all the Association’s members run their 
heavy lorries on long hauls ; some in fact may spend most 
of their vehicles’ time in built-up areas where a change in 
the legal vehicle speed limit is largely theoretical, and 
operating econemies, which the unions want to be shared 
with the employees, are not therefore to be found. But there 
does appear to have been some progress in recent months on 
reaching certain general principles if not yet on these 
definitions of detail. This progress has encouraged Mr 
Watkinson to change these regulations before which so many 
of his predecessors have retreated. 


Probing Company Finance 


HE work of the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research on company finance is beginning to 
bear fruit. Recently it published some findings on the size 
of British companies. Now Mr Andrei Luboff, using the 
analysis of company accounts prepared by The Economist 
has written an article in the April issue of Accounting 
Research on “ Some Aspects of Postwar Company Finance.” 
I: is a wide title and a long article, but some of the author's 
conclusions on the behaviour of companies can be set down. 
He finds that the companies engaged in manufacturing, 
building and distribution included in The Economist's 
sample earned about half the profits earned by all companies 
engaged in these trades in Britain (as revealed by the 
National Income Blue Books). In the main The Economst’s 
sample is made up of large and medium sized concerns 
whose shares are quoted on a stock exchange. Statistical 
differences in the treatment of the material make direct 
comparisons between the sample and the. Blue Book esti- 
mates difficult and always open to some doubt but they do 
not appear to vitiate some of the broader conclusions. 

Mr Luboff finds that the profits earned by the companies 
in The Economist’s sample rose more quickly over the 
seven years period, 1948-54, than did the profits of all 
companies included in the Blue Book estimates. Secondly, 
the retained income (including depreciation) of the sampl¢ 
companies amounted to about two-thirds of their expendi- 
ture on tangible fixed assets and stocks. These companies 
therefore must have raised money from outside the business. 
The Blue Book, however, dealing with all the com- 
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panies, estimates investment in fixed and working capital 
‘o have been covered by retained earnings. The difference 
may arise because companies with large overseas interests 
loom large in The Economist’s sample but the evidence also 
suggests that the size of a concern may have an important 
bearing on its methods of financing expansion. The large 
and medium sized firms do, after all, have a readier access 
to the capital market than the smaller concerns. 


The Van That Wasn’t 


HE long arm of the-Chancellor of the Exchequer reached 
T out in his recent budget after one of the motor 
industry’s less well Known by-products, the van turned 
shooting-brake. Manufacturers have been using the same 
body pressings for their light vans and for shooting-brake 
versions of their passenger cars, the difference being that 
the van has no side windows behind the front seat. Motorists 
have discovered that it is an easy matter to have these 
windows cut in a van, so turning it into a shooting brake 
at a big saving in purchase tax since the van is taxed on the 
value of its chassis only, and the shooting brake, like any 
other passenger car, is taxed on its whole value. 

Clause 6 of the Finance Bill makes any van altered in 
this way liable to purchase tax on its full value, regardless 
of whether the van is new or second-hand. But the clause 
is drafted in such a way that it also affects the man who 
builds cars in his back-yard from bits and pieces. Many 
of these are light racing cars used for a sport that has grown 
increasingly popular. A car cannibalised out of several old 
vehicles now becomes liable to purchase tax on what is 
described as its “ current wholesale value ”—a tenuous con- 
cept in the case of some home-built products. A car that 
is re-constructed, either because it has been badly damaged 
or parts have worn out, is not considered liable to tax. How 
the local officers of Customs and Excise will class a car that 
has been specially hotted-up for racing without actually 
being re-built remains to be seen. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The four largest cinema circuits, Rank, Associated British, 
Essoldo, and Granada, this week announced increases in 
their seat prices as a result of rising exhibition costs and 
the failure of the trade to secure any reduction in Enter- 
tainments Duty in the Budget. These circuits cover a large 
Proportion of the bigger cinemas where most of the business 
is done: and many independent owners, who operate mainly 
the smaller cinemas, are following suit. 


t 


Provided that if the Trans-Canada Pipe Line Company 
gets a definite commitment from the Canadian Government 
to go ahead with the natural gas line from Alberta to 
Ontario, the South Durham Iron and Steel Company will 
manufacture 636 miles of 30-inch pipe for the project. The 
contract, worth $32 million ({11.5 million), which was 
announced this week, calls for delivery over 2} years 
beginning in April, 1957. 


* 


Arrangements to merge Pacific Coast Borax and United 
States Potash are now complete. Holders of the 750,000 
common shares in US Potash (other than Borax Holdings) 
will be offered one 43 per cent preferred stock and five 
common shares in the new company, United States Borax 
and Chemical Company, for every five common shares in 
US Potash. 

bd 


Topmaking wools met keen competition when the new 
series of London wool sales opened this week. The best 
Australia greasy merinos were 10 per cent dearer than at 
the close of the previous series, and a little above current 
prices in Australia. There was little demand, however, for 
wools for the woollen industry, and some lots were with- 


drawn. 
+ 


The first British-produced scooter that competes directly 
with the Italian Lambretta and Vespa scooters in size, per- 
formance and price will be made by Cyclemaster, the firm 
that sells powered bicycles. It is an ingenious machine, 
called the “ Piatti” after its Italian designer ; it has a 125 cc 
engine and is claimed to do 140 mpg at a cruising speed of 
35 mph. Cyclemaster have priced the machine at {129 and 
hope to make 12,000 models this year. 


x 


The Butterley Company are building in Derbyshire the 
first of a series of plants to make a new lightweight aggre- 
gate construction material called “ Aglite.” It is made from 
coal shale and has been used for some time in the United 
States. Because of its great strength in relation to its weight 
and certain other properties, it can produce a substantial 
saving in the cost of constructing tall buildings. 


* 


Selection Trust, the mining finance house, has raised its 
ordinary dividend from 50 to 60 per cent for the year to 
March 31, following an increase in its gross revenue from 
£2,204,112 to £3,083,951. As in the previous year, a § per 
cent free scrip issue is also proposed. 
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Company Notes 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 
GROUP. That some of the benefits 
coming from the increase in fuel prices 
are still accruing to the oil companies is 
made apparent in the statement of Royal 
Dutch/Shell on the group’s results in the 
first quarter of this year. The group’s 
sales proceeds: and other income has 
risen by just over 13 per cent (from 
£473.6 million in the first quarter of 1955 
to £535.4 million in the first quarter of 
1956) and its net income after tax by 
about 19 per cent (from £341 million to 
£40.7 million). Over the whole of last 
year sales proceeds expanded by about 
II per cent and net income by about 
19 per cent. 

But operating, selling and other costs 
have also gone up by about 13 per cent, 
from £272 million to £308 million, and 
there is some evidence that the rise in 
costs is beginning to eat into profit mar- 
gins. If the net income in the first three 
months of this year is related to sales 
proceeds, a ratio of 7.6 per cent emerges. 
This is smaller than the ratio of nearly 
9 per cent in the last quarter of 1955 and 
of about 8 per cent in the third quarter. 
The difference may seem small but it is 
upon these margins of profits on which 
the ability of the group to find £300 mil- 
lion for capital expenditure this year turns. 
And so, too, does the possibility of a little 
extra being added to the tax-free dividend 
of 15 per cent already promised for this 
year. 

* 


Bicc. The directors of British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables “ view with 
grave disquiet the recent statements by 
the Government favouring, from the 
short-term aspect, the slowing down and, 
indeed, almost discouragement of capital 
expenditure by industry.” The chairman, 
Mr W. H. McFadzean, points out that 
new capital equipment is essential if pro- 
ductivity is to be improved and if 
Britain is to have a fair share of world 
trade. His words gain added point 
because BICC has been a big investor in 
new capital as well as a big producer of 
capital goods and is now enjoying some 
of the fruits of its investment. Last year 
the group retained £6 million from profits 
and secured another £6 million from the 
capital market; that new money was 
quickly absorbed—£3 million going into 
fixed assets and £9 million into working 
capital, leaving BICC at the end of the 
year with only £114,015 in liquid re- 
sources. Nor is this by any means the 
end. At home and abroad the group has 
already approved extensions of -manufac- 
turing capacity costing some {£5 million, 
further expenditure of £74 million is 
under active consideration and the direc- 
tors have asked stockholders to agree to 
an increase in the authorised ordinary 
capital to £22 million, “ available for issue 
should the need arise.” 

The installation of new capacity was 
one reason why the group’s sales rose by 
36 per cent to £119 million last year. 


That increase was part volume and part 
price, a considerable proportion being due 
to the higher prices for copper and other 
raw materials. But the main reason for 
the 61 per cent increase in trading profits 
was the improvement in production 
based on the new equipment installed 
in the last few years. That equipment 
will continue to make its contribution in 
the future. So far this year the trading 
results have been good. The group will 
Years to Dec. 31, 
1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— é 


d 
205 11,852,852 


Trading profit....... 1,379 
Total income........ 7,723,604 12,357,170 
Depreciation ........ - 1,242,220 1,465,551 
TERI caste tenes 2,736,162 4,839,058 
ESE DHE | ooo cane o's 2,854,502 4,501,532 
Ordinary dividends... 702,406 1,017,175 
Ordinary dividends 

(per cent) ........ 10 123 
Retained by  subsi- 

OAD os cawieenes 808,976 1,449,723 
Retained by parentco. 1,280,695 1,969,372 


Cons. balance sheet :— 
Net fixed assets...... 
Net current assets... 


14,020,083 15,701,722 
29,081,944 38,301,250 


SAOCRR: oie sve sehe whe 21,357,655 29,012,678 
ONE oS Tice sce 21,337,679 27,820,018 
Liquid assets........ 2,930,783 114,015 
Leon: catitel.. oi. 5,351,125 6,819,395 
Capital reserves..... 6,268,058 8,756,801 


Revenue reserves. ... 
Ordinary capital..... 


15,232,650 18,446,505 
12,230,000 15,000,000 


not be able, Mr McFadzean says, to 
escape wholly from the effects of the cut- 
ting back in expenditure and activity, but 
he does look forward to “satisfactory 
results ” for 1956. But it is not so much 
this short-term outlook as the confidence 
Mr McFadzean and many others have 
expressed in the future of the electrical 
industry which sets the yield on the {1 
ordinary stock units at 4.9 per cent, at the 
current price of 51s. 


* 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC. 
More than the whole of the increase in 
the trading surplus of the Consolidated 
Zinc group, which rose from £5,857,502 
to £6,437,855, was absorbed in bigger 
charges for taxation and royalties (which 
rise steeply with profits). Net profits 
dropped slightly from £2,383,378 to 
£2,344,928, but the ordinary dividend was 
raised from 3s. 9d: to 4s. 6d. a share and 
the group, with over £10 million in liquid 
assets, has ample resources to finance 
further capital extensions. 

The increase in gross profits must owe 
a good deal to the rise in the price of zinc 
and lead. Ore production at the Zinc 
Corporation’s mine at Broken Hill was 
9 per cent higher than in 1954, but the 
grade of ore was lower and the output of 
recoverable lead showed only a “ modest 
increase.” Average costs were lower, 
thanks to more modern mining methods 
and equipment. In Britain, the profits of 
the Imperial Smelting Corporation were, 
despite heavy increases in costs, main- 
tained. 

Prices of lead and zinc are vital to the 
profits of this group, and the chairman, 
Mr J. R. Govett, is not despondent about 
them. He acknowledges some falling off 
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in demand for metals in recent wear 
owing to the recession in the motor indy. 
try in this country and in the Unjraj 
States. But he believes that the tonngos 
of lead and zinc that can stil! be acquired 
by the United States stockpile, which ti 
only “token deliveries” in last 
months of 1955 and the first three mons: 
of 1956, is “sufficiently great to pro, 
reasonable stability at around the prose. 
level of prices.” : 

Mr Govett thinks that the progress 
made by the group this year will be ; 
less satisfactory than in 1955. But there 
is always a strong element of risk 


2 1 


in 


shares of a commodity producer. At the 
current price of §1s. 3d. xd. the f; 
ordinary shares offer a yield of 83 
per cent. 

~ 


VICKERS. This week Sir Ronald 
Weeks, who was created a Baron in the 
Birthday Honours, passed the cares and 
satisfactions which come from the chair- 
manship of Vickers to Lord Knollys. How 
large and how thriving that group now is 
was revealed in greater detail in Sir 
Ronald’s valedictory statement to stock- 
holders. Last year the sales of the Vickers’ 
group came to £131 million and at the end 
of the year it had an order book of £301 
million. These estimates exclude inter- 
group transactions and the figures of 
Metropolitan-Cammell. Last year wit- 
nessed a shift in sales towards aircraft 
and away from Vickers’ other industrial 
divisions as these figures show : 


1954 1955 
Shipbuilding and ship re- 

DOMME Saeko Sah eSiee5k 19 14 
Se ae 20 51} 
MONE ooo cake ths 6 kd «0 25 20 
General engineering...... 36 52} 


The publication of these figures seems 10 
be all part of the recent efforts of Vickers’ 
directors to present stockholders with 
fuller and more informative account. 
Another aspect of this policy is the hope 
expressed by Sir Ronald that in Sep- 
tember, 1957, it may be possible to give 
an unaudited and abridged statement 0 
the results of the first six months. 

With orders amounting to more than 
twice last year’s turnover, Vickers can 
have few worries on the side of demane. 
But wages and other costs are still rising 
and Sir Ronald took a cautious view 
the immediate future, saying that “att 
moment it is reasonable to expect tit 
on balance 1956 will be much the same 
as 1955, although there are always one of 
two unexpected setbacks, which cat 
sometimes assume large importance. 
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ESSO PETROLEUM. This 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) finds the out- 
look for the oil industry in Britain mors 
encouraging than ever. World demand 
increased by 11 per cent last year, and 
expected to rise by 4 per cent 3 
year in future. In Britain, the demand 
for oil also rose by 11 per cent, but Ur 
most striking increase was in the demand 
for fuel oil, which increased by 20 Pe 
cent. The chairman, Sir Leonard 5!" 
clair, prophesied that fuel oil demand, 
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now about equal to that for petrol, may 
he more than twice as great as the demand 
for petro! in ten years’ time. This raises 
dificult problems of refinery balance, 
which are being met in the meantime 
by increased imports of fuel oil. Esso’s 
own sales have not only benefited from 
the rising British demand for oil, but in 


four products—premium grade gasoline, 
aviation fuels, heavy fuel oils and lubri- 
cants—the company has also increased its 
share of the market. Trading receipts 


rose by £8.8 million to £197 million, and 
net profits by £2,2§0,000 to £6,300,000. 
The increase in the throughput of 
Fawley refinery, from 6.86 million tons in 
1954 to 7.5 million tons last year, was 
partly 1 ~<ponsible for these records. Of 
the total shipments from the refinery 20 
ner cent were exported, half of them to 
Denmark Additional income should 
1954 1955 
Sal profits: — £{mill. £{mill. 
Tr cies. vat ode 188-6 197: 
- of crude oil, ete. 60> 
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come in time from the Esso venture into 
the petrochemical field, and the new plant 
at Fawley, on which the company intends 
to spend £9 million during the next two 
years, will also supply the synthetic 
plant to be built nearby by Inter- 
‘ional Synthetic Rubber, and the pro- 
posed polyethylene plant of Monsanto. 
, which spent more than {10 million 
on its tanker fleet and on new plant and 
equipment last year, feels that in order to 
meet its sales targets it may have to 
double, within the next ten years, the total 
capita | of £77 million now employed in 
he business, and most of that capital will 
have to come from retained earnings. 
Despite the increase in profits, divi- 
dends paid in 1955 were not increased, 
and represented a return of only 3 per 
cent net on shareholders’ funds. But 
although a larger proportion of earnings 
was retained in the business, the company 
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had to borrow half of its £16 million fixed 
and working capital requirements in 1955. 


* 


SPILLERS. “It is a source of 
anxiety in the milling industry, as in 
others, whether at today’s level of capital 
costs a reasonable return can be obtained 
on an investment in new works... . 
Current margins can only support major 
new construction if it is combined with 
assets installed before the onset of infla- 
tion and the ability to do this must clearly 
diminish as time goes by.” The anxiety 
thus expressed by Mr Wilfred Vernon, 
the chairman of Spillers, seems at first 
sight to accord oddly with the progress 
made by the Spillers group last year. The 
value of its sales rose by £4 million to 
£66 million, its trading profits advanced 
from £4,414,532 to £4,977,321, its ordi- 
nary dividend was raised from 11 to 12 
per cent and, unlike Ranks, it reports a 
reduction in stocks, from £8,465,008 to 
£7,144,061. 

But a further look at the accounts shows 
the reasons for Mr Vernon’s anxiety. 
First, not alt Spillers’ profits come 
directly from flour milling ; some of the 
improvement in them arises from the sale 
of other products such as animal foods 
and some of it is made up of the earnings 
of the newly acquired bakery subsidiaries. 
Secondly, taking the year as a whole, the 
volume of flour sold by Spillers was lower 
than in 1954 ; it was only towards the end 
of the year that sales began to improve, 
and that improvement has been main- 
tained so far in the current year. Thirdly, 
the millers have to compete with imports 
of foreign flour. To protect their mar- 
kets is one of the reasons why both Ranks 
and Spillers have recently bought up 
bakeries. Such purchases make up a sub- 
stantial part of Spillers’ expenditure of 
£2,316,000 on capital account last year, 
bringing the gross book value of fixed 
assets up to {18.5 million. After depre- 
ciation the written down value of these 
assets is £10.7 million, but they have a 
replacement. cost of about £30 million. 
That figure indicates the high cost of 
new equipment and helps to focus atten- 
tion on the low return that new invest- 
ments may yield. The £1 ordinary units 
at 40s. 3d. yield just under 6 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: June 20th 
Next Contango Day: Junc 20th 
Next Settlement Day: June 12th 


GOVERNMENT stocks sagged further after 
the terms of the Bristol loan were an- 
nounced ; 3 per cent Electricity 1968/73 
lost 3 to 76} and 24 per cent Consols 
weakened j to 52%. The discount on the 
new Ayr stock, which was issued at par, 
widened to 1% but recovered to 1% 
on Wednesday. Five per cent Essex 
1968/71 was at a discount of 3. Business 
in industrials was again limited but prices 
remained steady. Berlin bonds reached 
112 following the discussions on arrears 
of interest but dropped back to too on 
Wednesday. 

Associated Portland Cement improved 
1s. 9d. further to 110s. 6d. but London 
Brick lost 2s. 3d. to 56s. 3d. after the 
chairman’s statement. Textile shares were 
quiet; Crosses & Heatons were un- 
changed at ros. 74d. xd following the 
announcement of reduced profits. British 
Motor declined to 6s. 9d. and Ford lost 
ro}d. to 30s. 6d. Standard rose 104d. 
to 8s. 1}d. before easing later to 7s. 9d. 
Vickers rose 9d. to 43s. 14d. following the 
chairman’s statement and Stewarts & 
Lloyds gained 1s. to 68s. 9d. on disclosure 
of plans for expansion. A large order 
placed with South Durham raised the 
shares by 74d. to 26s. 74d. Godfrey 
Phillips lost 6d. to 13s. on the passing of 
the final dividend, but tobaccos generally 
recovered a fraction, Imperial Tobacco 
regaining 44d. to 47s. 

After the quarterly figures Royal) Dutch 
rose to 774 and Shell to 8/%. Burmah 
advanced 4s. 43d. in the week to 92s. 6d. 
and British Petroleum ts. 1}d. to 144s. 6d. 
Ashanti rose 6d. on news of development 
but some gold mines were weak. “ Geof- 
fries ” lost 1s. 33d. to 10s. 44d. and Robin- 
son Deep fell 2s. 4}d. to 7s. 9d. on the 
report. President Brand lost 2s. 6d. to 
53s. od. and Anglo American Corporation 
fell by *% to 7 . Coppers weakened with 
the fall in the price of the commodity, 
Rhokana dropping to 37}, but some 
ground was recovered on Wednesday. 
Rubbers fell at the close of last week but 
were steadier this week. 
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Gross yield. 
(l) To latest date. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(m) On 10%. 


(b) Final dividend. 
(p) On 18% tax free. 





(c) Year’s dividend, 
(u) On 114%. 
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oof | aot (Br, Trans. 4% "72-17.....] 87 | sole | 3 3 9| B 1 Ou a1/. | 2a/6 | “Bie “Tb Cunard 41 -.--.....-| 25/- | 287° | SLT 
733 67 Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 713 693* | 3 5 4| 35 | /- a ) aeien Seats “ 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 72/14 45/- 14 c¢ 15 Assoc. Elect. Bees exe oe 9* 2 . ‘ - 
+ Assumed average life approx.-11 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 113/6 | 87/- ‘4 a Ttalaeontee Peo eet a 6 > ) a 
*: 60/9 | 42/3 al owater Paper 5/- | 56/3 
. ao Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE Price: | Peios. Yield, 54/9 45/3 4a Dee alt Ee eG cc kw cies ae 7 | ; 2 
Prices, 1955 st oMay 30-1956 STOCKS AND May 23, May 30, M: ay 30, 14 | we i $10 a ovate ae fi: | oe ; 7 ' 
: | 49 oo a) t7hb Bri eee techs 13 
High Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS) 1956 | 1956 : $65} | $563" 3a) 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.) $57) | $57) 4 a 10 
| £ s. d. | 37/103} 24/9 433c\ 6}a Decca —ee 4/ sho: .| - - = oN: 
o / 4a) 10 b Dunlop Rubber -.| s9/S 2 om 
94% 79 803 | 177} |Aust. 33% '65-69....) 80} 804 | 5 7 O01) 25/9 | 19/4} 7 oo gay. 1539 | 413 ( 
103} | 87h | 88] | 8 \NZealand 4% -76-78.| 854 | 854 |S 2 10) 65/6 | 50/3 | 9)5 4faGeneral blect.f1.....| 58/— | 55- (5 LI 
fs N. Zealz Me -78. 5 5] 2 / / veneral by ~£1..... . ; + 
a8" sty eat 57} \L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920.1 61 61 | 418 4 | 49/104! 41/3 Ke 18 Bim. Chemic al Al. Sa | 4 5 | 45/- | 4 
or z § Liver 13% '54-64..) 85 85 eo 2 So eee 46/ a imp. lobacco {1..... / se | ee 
34 65 68 63 ML WUr."B'3°,°34 2003 67 67 415 2/178) ($1413 $2: Thal 1aps —— — a Pan. = ; . : 
102} 94} 972 | 94} |Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89) 953 953 5 5 91} 64/6 | 52/- a : ondon - ao .| 7. 7 . 3 
29 c 102} German 7% 1924....| 1074 1073 ee 30/3 22/9 6§a| 153b|MonsantoChemicals5/-| 27/- . 3H 
as" 149 1991 87" Calenae 54% 1930...| 190} | 190} ; 69/14 | 55/3 | 12 b| 44alTate & Lyle fl...... 63/6* | 63 o 2 
912 / 160 | 220 208 (Japan 5% 1907 aera 2194 919 | 69/6 | 54/9 124b 6}al Cube Investments {1. : ign j ‘< 
254 | 190 2603 | 2474 Japan 54% Conv. 1930 257} 2573 | eo * | eit . Sueliailere rare wall f1.. ‘ae ; a ir 
} j J/t'e > VO @ £FZUVUTIBOCVOEL FL wee en nves 19 
43/- | 34/14 | 5 al ¢11$5|United Molasses 10/—.| 41/7}* 41 Sea 
40/- | 25/9 t2ka} t74b\Cons. Tea & Lands {1.| 26/6* | 26 9* 10 5 4 
Prices, Jan. 1 Last Two | Price, | p rice, | Yield, 2/103} 1/9 5 15 b\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-) 2/- 1/1031 0 
to May 30 1956) Dividends | "onan May 23,May 30, May 30, | 61/9 i 31 et 15 a| 30 d|United Sua Betong £1] 42/6* | 39 4)°22 I 
High Low (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1956 | 1956 1956 8 64 asl in i eee Fiona : 7 5 0 
‘7a “Yo BANKS & DISCOUNT | | £ s. d. [135 /74 | 94/44 | 80 a} 120 b|De Beers 5/- Def. Reg. 101) 3 |w1/3 9 li 
50 41/9 5a 1 &iBarclays {1 .......7 44/- | 44/6 |5 710 | gg | 67% |... |Free State Geduld 5/-| 85/- 85 a 
96/103, 52/- 6a 6 biLloyds‘A’£5, {lt pd...| 53/6 | 53/6 | 512 2 50/6 | 38/- 10 a 124b|Randfontein {1...... 39/- 9/9 LU? 
72/43 | 66/103} 9a; 9 bMidland £1, fully pd. .| 70/- | 69/6 | 5 3.7] 40/11 8/6 28 c 30 c\London Tin 4/-..... 9 /6* } L 
70/— | 63/3 9a 9 ON. Prov. “B’ £5, {1 pd. 65/- | 65/- | 510 9 | 4g 378 | 2624c 75 a'Rhokana f1......... 39} 6 
77/9 70/9 8a 8 eee B’ 4*.£1tpd. - 6 oa ; : _ oe . 
43/6 50/- 3ia 335 Alexande ts f cae ease 6 " ° a ica 
46/- | 31/14 sal BebINat, Dise, “Br ae oka | 36/6 | 36/6 |5 9 7 New York Closing Prices 
50 40/6 64a 6}5\Union Disc. {1....... 47/- 47/- 5 6 5 , ; 
35/9 | 30/104 4b| 4 alBare. (D.C.O.) £1 ....| 32/—- | 32/- |5 0 0 | May | May May | May 
41/9 | 33/6 Tha ret of India {1} 34/6 | 36/- |8 6 8 * e. . ; ; 
NSURANCE 
273 16} 124a| 3T4bLeg. & Gen. f1....... 26 | 263 117 5 |Balt. & Ohio. .| 494 49) [Am. Smelting. | sik | 50} Inter. Papet D 
25} 0° +20 a) +47$b Pearl £1, fully pd... oe 1 Se ie ae an, Pac. ....| 312 | 31§ JAm. Viscose ..| 36. | 35% jNat. Distill . 
48} 40$ (¢1174c\t125 c Prudential ‘A’ {1 ... 463 | 464 | 4.13 11 JIN.Y. Cent... 40} | 38} (Cel. of Am....| 153 | | 15§*Sears Roeb 
BREWERIES, ETC. "OMNSY1s. cs 5 3 } 25 244 Chrysler ..... 162 | hell ..... 13 
119/- 111 RU Ol > Sa Se EE oases cs Sn wes 117/6 |117/ | 7 6 5 Amer. Tel. vs AOR 1180 (Gen. Elec... 57% | 574 Std. OilofN A 
24/104 20 10}b 6 a)Distillers 6/8........ 22/6 | 22/3 | 4.18 11 |stand. Gas...| 10% | 11 en. Motors . | 414 | 412 JU.S. Steel ... 
45/103 38/6 8 a} 17 bGuinness 10/-....... 41/7- | 41/- |5 111 ‘ited Corp. . 6§*| 6§ JGoodyear ....| 684 | 68} [Westinghouse. a 
16/- | 67/6 7 a 14 6 Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 12,/~ | 72/- | 516 Union Tel.| 20 19% [Inter. Nickel . 93 928 [Woolworth { 
SG 8 WW. Union Tel. 20 | 19% [Inter. Nickel .| 93 | 92§ [Woolworth ___ 
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Statistics 


ORLD PRICES 
ity Price Indicator = (*) 
— oe an'e dita eceds Wen aes 11952 = 100 


woe seosceseeeeeeeseoses 






rials used in: | J 

»-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. |1949= 100 
echanical engineering. ...ececceers | 

ectrical MACHINETY.....ecceeceres } 
ilding and civil engineering....... 





n-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. 
manufacturing ...secececcceee 








x . TAW . cece ceseoeeseesersesesece ” 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | as 
twood, imported... ..eeeeeeeeees ss 
opper, ex-warehouse (#) ....++2e+6- a 
UK RETAIL PRICES | 

rim index : | June 17 


CNS . eee www meme ee wee eee eee eee 


Cem meee eee we wee ee eeeneee | 


ee ee) 








Household durable goods..........+ 


ee 














(eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


hasing power of & (based on all | 
consumer spending) ....ccececcsecs 11938= 100 


UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
port prices : 
Ba RONG... :.c.cnp ten eaiak cekaees 1954=100 


cen drink and tobacco ..........- - 
AaSic | | 





MANUsACtOTOS s s'50.4 vida ua deneeeoe 





s 


gineering products 


iNaecebaves sea ” 
extiles (excluding clothing) ........ 

ms of trade : ; : 
\allo Of import to export prices..... ” 








SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
amp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952=100 


WAGES 


"eee eee ewe eee eee eeee 

ee ee 
i | 
"Pewee eee ee eee eeeseees 


"SP wee eee eee ee eeasee 


"eee eee ee eee eee eeeee 


\') From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a mor 
= juently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper ; from May, S80, seenanes 
*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the ai 
on January 17, 1956= 100. 
as from July 1, 1954. ( 


Subse, 
Into account, 
London and Can 


vbri ic Servi 
survey, { idge Economic Service. 


1953 











The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 


Prices and Wages............... This week 
Production and Consumption May 12th 
WN ai sev costncdcsucccanes May 19th 
External Trade................. May 26th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits ............... April 14th 


World Trade 












| 1954 



















1955 | 1955 


May 31 
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OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... This week 
British Commonwealth ...... May 12th 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply May 19th 
United States May 26th 


eee eee eset eneeeee 









1956 








(*) New series based 


*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, 





mid-June May 17 | May 24 May 8 | May 15 May 22 May 29 
| 
| 
89 99 93 92 92 | 91 93 | 2 | 9 89 
93-2} 119-6] 92-0] 91-6] 91-2} 90-3 90-37 88-9] 89-2 88-8 
87-0| 88-7 83-2 83-4 82-7| 82-2 82-97 83-0| 82-6 81-2 
80-0; 81:5] 9-7] 93-1] 94-3] 94-6 98-9 99:0; 98-1 92-5 
95-9! 93-5} 106-9] 99-9} 99-9] 100-2] 102-1) 101-1) 99-4] 95-2 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 Feb. Mar. | April Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April 
145-8 | 143-5 | 152-4] 152-2| 151-0) 149-4] 154-7 | 154-9| 155-6| 154-7 
145-7} 150-4| 168-1] 163-9) 164-5) 164-4] 176-0 | 175-6 | | 177-3) | 115-9 
155-2 | 160-5| 185-7] 183-2) 184-2] 182-3] 196-0] 196-2} 199-9] 195-1 
130-4 | 131-4| 137-3] 135-0} 135-2} 136-0] 141-1] 141-2/ 141-9] 141-4 
128-7} 130-7) 137-2] 134-2] 134-4] 135-5] 140-9) 141-1) 141-7] 141-4 
| 
125-2} 125-5| 129-6] 127-7| 128-1| 128-4] 133-0) 133-5| 134-2] 134-5 
138-6) 159-1} 143-9] 145-8] 145-7) 144-0] 144-6) 144 2; 146-1] 146-4 
140-6| 155-0] 149-7} 157-9] 153-9] 150-6) 137-0, 142-7] 148-3} 150-6 
171-1| 160-8} 142-0] 151-3} 149-6} 148-1] 135-7| 134-1] 131-5] 136-1 
199-1} 197-9] 325-9] 290-2] 259-1] 261-7] 339-9) 302-0| 281-1| 268-4 
144-1| 145-0] 154-9] 153-9| 153-9] 153-9] 156-5, 156-1] 156-7| 156-7 
217-6| 213-4| 295-7] 294-0] 301-6] 281-8] 328-5 | 336-0) 361-3) 324-0 
| 
140 143 149 146 146 147 153| = 153 155 158 
105-8} 107-7| 112-6] 10-2} 110-2| 110-8] 115-8/ 100-04 101-34 | 102-74 
111-3| 114-2] 122-8] 118-8| 118-6| 119-9] 125-4| 99-64 102-94  106-0¢ 
228 232 242 a32| 237| 238 249| 249 252 256 
233 239 257 249| 248 251 263| 262 271 279 
129 134 138 136| 136 137 141; = 142 142 145 
253 255 256 255| 255| 255 261| 262 262 262 
207 216 228 223| 223| 223 248 248 248 248 
286 284 288 284| 284) 284 305 305 306 308 
256 257 260 260| 260} 260 261 261 261 261 
387 387 389 387 387 | 387 397 | 397 397 397 
42 41 39 40 40 40 38 | 38 38 37 
| 
01 100 103 105 104 103 105| 105 106 106 
91 100 101 105 103} 101 101 100 99 101 
103 100 104 103 104] 104 105 105 106 106 
0 100 102 101 101 101 104 105 105 104 
101 100 102 101 101| 101 104; 105 105 104 
105 100 104 100 101} = 102 110 110 111 111 
100 100 103 101 101} 102 105 104 105 104 
99 100 100 100 101}  —101 98} 100 100 98 
100 100 101 104 103} 102 101; 100; 101 102 
11:5 g6-1| 27-7] 119-8| 113-7] 110-2] 144-3| 140-2] 147-2) 151-6 
| 
| 
| | 
151 147 149 152 156| 158 162 163 
134 140 150 145 147| 150 154; 156| 160 162 
140 146 155 151 153| 154 160 160 164 165 
160 1| 171 9| 187 2 | 1823 
189 2| 204 5| 222 11 217 5 
102 5} 108 2} 115 5 112 5 
301 323| 361 342 | 
274 296 323 315 | 
315 3331 __-355 346 | 


e representative wheat price. 


(*) Surveys made 
7) Revised figures 


(?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 


the proportion of copper sold at fixed prices has been taken 


d of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the 
twice a year ; annual figures relate to October 
for May Ist were: food 92-9; fibres 83-5. 
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98 18 
99 


953 


100 % 
99 45 | 
97 F | 
944 
91} 
94 i} 
88} 
91} 
823 


92 


(é) 


Prices, 1955 


Jan. 1 BRITISH FUNDS | 





LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


STOCKS 


‘(Funding 23% '52-57..... 





98 
lWar Bonds 24% 54-56...) 99 
2 |War Loan 3% °55-59..... 95 
99%} [Exchequer 5% 1957 ..... 100 
iConversion 4% °57-58....| 98 
[Serial F ‘unding 24% 1957.) 97 
Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 94 
§ jExchequer 2% 1960..... 91 
Exchequer 3% 1960..... 94 
Savings Bonds 3% °55- 65. 87 
8848 |Funding 24% 56-61 eben 1 9} 
[Funding 3% '59-69...... | 80 
% |Funding 4% °60-90...... | 90 
Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.| 78 
Exchequer 3% °62-63... | 91 
83; |Exchequer 24% 63-64...) 86 
Savings Bonds 24% '64-67| 78} 
Savings Bonds 3°% ’65-75.| 764 
\Victory 4% '20-76....... 934 
iFunding 3% °66-68...... 81g 
iC onv. 34% 1969 xe ekee 8 
(Treas, 34 Zo FTA90 <5 h2<8 19%* 
Treas. 34% °79-81....... | sal 
[Rede mption 3% '86-96...| 69 


\Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 79 
iConsols 4% aft. Feb. ’57. 80} 


iWar L’n 33% aft. Dec. 32 71#4* 


Conv. 34% aft. April ’61. 72 
Treas. 3% aft. April 66... 62} 


A OOND RE UG 66 5:6i 54.0.5 000 534 
Treas. 24% “aft. April "75. 53% 
Br. Elec. 44% ’67-69..... 94} 
Br. Elec. 3% *68- ae 774 
Br. Elec. 3% °74-T7....6. 753 
iBr Elec. 4i%, Ae TOskeee 91 
Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 804 
Br. Gas 4% ’69-72.....06. 89 
Br. Gas 34%, "GS-71 isscs 843 
IBr. Gas 3% *90-95 ee omae 7 
Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73.... | TT 
iBr. Trans. 4% ’72-T7..... | 87* 
iBr. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 712 


| Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE 


toMay30,1956; STOCKS AND 


eae eo 


ses “si seth stoke 





Price, | 
(May 23,|May 30 


Prices, | | Price, 
to May 30, 1956| AND ' 
: | GUARANTEED 1956 | 1956 | 
High | | 


wwoworFr 
Ow oo 


K 524 
94} 
76} 
144 
90} 
193 
88h 
834 
69 
76} 


864* 
693* 
To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. 
Assumed average life approx.'11 years. § Less tax ¢ 


Pric S.. 


~ 


Ct CAN ON ON EON ON BS DBS DDS DG GN Gd Gd Gt Gd Gs 0 sd Gt Gd Gt Gt Gd GB Gs BO DOE 
WWW OD Oe © 


Net 
Yield, 
May 30, 
1956 


Price, 


OUHSNwWODHAIISHO™ 


ADHONAATAAAAPHALATHAIAIAAATHAIAIALTIHH HHH HHH HM 


POONOWONKHOOCUOHPODVOCAH AR OPN ONW 


Gross 
Yield, 
May 30, 
1956 
6. ¢. 
0 61 
15 8l 
Li S38 
14 6 
17..3/ 
4 2 
9 61 
11:3 
9 10 
0 51 
10 8! 
5 41 
6 Ye 
5 10/1 
3h ke 
12 5! 
8. 47 
1 8l 
19 3t 
4 101 
4 8 
0 Ol 
0 21 
16 5 
14 8 
2 3 
18 
19 @ 
18 4f 
15 Sf 
15 6/ 
5 4A 
3. 61 
0 21 
0 51 
0 41 
4 21 
2 117 
15 61 
3 61 
1.01 
4 1T- BI 


* Ex dividend, 


. 6d. in £. 





a 


Yield, 


May 23, May 30,, May 30) 


(m) On 10%. 





(b) Final dividend. 
(p) On 18% tax free. 


High High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS) 1956 1956 1556 
. ae 
| i —— 
948 80} 717} |Aust. 33% ’65-69 ....| 804 804 5 7 Of 
101% 87} 712 \Ceylon 4% '73-75....| 77 17 6 1102 
1033 87 88} 85 \N. Zealand 4% ’76-78.; 854 854 5 2 105 
88 644 | 57} L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 61 61 |418 4 
99 8538 84 Liverpool 3% °54-64..| 8 5 iS 7 
84 68} 63 me Wtr.‘B’3% 34-2003 67 67 | 415. 2% 
102} 973 | 944 Agric. Mort. 5%, 59-89) 95} 954 5 5 Qi 
122} 112} | 102} Ge rman 7% 1924....) 1074 107% 
213 199$ | 187 German 5$% 1930...' 1904 1903 
212 | 220 208 (Japan 5% 1907.... ae 219 
254 2603 | 2474 Japan 54% Conv. 1930 2574 
es 
Prices, Jan. 1 | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield 
to May 30 1956| Dividends | ORDINARY = May 23, May 30, May 30, 
High (a) (b) (c) | STOCKS | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 
be % Banks & DISCOUNT | . B68 
50 5a 7 6Barclays {1 ....... 44/- 44/6 |5 710 
56/104 6a, 6 bLioyds‘A’£5,flipd.../ 53/6 | 53/6 |512 2 
72/44 66 103 9a 9 b Midland £1, fully pd. .| 70/- 69/6 |5 3 +7 
70/- 9a 9 ON. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.) 65/- 65 /- 510 9 
11/9 8a 8 bWestmstr‘B’s4,flipd| 72/6 | 72/6 |510 4 
43/6 4 Sia 335 Alexanders {1:.... 34/6 | 34/6 | 4 611 
46 /- 31/14 5a 5 biNat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... 36/6 36/6 15 9 7 
50 /- 6ha 6} Union Disc. {1....... 47/- 47/- 5. 6 5 
35/9 | 30/103} 46 4 @Bare. (D.C.O)f1....| 32/- | 32/- 15 0 0 
41/9 33 ba 745 Chart. Bk. of India fl 54/6 36/- a 
INSURANCE 
273 124a| 373d Leg. & Gen. £1....... 26 263 . ae 
25} +20 a +4716 Pe arl {1, fully pd.. 21 21 511 9 
48} t117$ci#125 cPrudential ‘A’ {1 . 463 | 464 | 41311 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
119/- of beg ): eae 1176 (117/46 |7 6 5 
24/104 20 1036, 6 ajDistillers 6/8........ 22/6 | 22/3 | 41811 
45/103 38/6 8 a} 17 b Guinness 10/-....... 41, 41/- 15 1101 
16 7 a 14 b Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1] 72/- | 72/- |516 8 
* Ex dividend. ¢ Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. 
yield (g) On 16%. (hk) On 83%. (1) To latest date. 


o May: 30, 1956 Divide nds 
(a) (6) (ce) 
Low | 


tsa a 
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rican 


SAPOW 
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May | May 
23 | 29 


} |Am. Smelting. 51} | 503 





(c) Year’s dividend. 


ORDINARY eo 1 Pri 2. Vie ld, 
STOCKS May 23, May 30) wary 


1956 1956 


Steer & ENGINEERING 
b|Babcock & Wilcox él.| 76 
Cammell Laird 5/-...) 10 
8 Dorman Long f1..... ; 30 
84b\Guest Keen N’iold £1.) 48 
4 b\Metal Box {1 
12}b)Stewarts & Lloyds 1. | 67 
8 b'Summers (John) {1...| 46 
11 b\Swan Hunter {1 
4 a'United Steel {1......) 4a 
1) Vickers {1 
‘TEXTILES 
6 ’ Bradford Dyers {1...| 23 
3 a Brit. Celanese {1..... 20 
6}5\Coats (J. & P.) £1....} 23 
4 aCourtaulds £1 
5 a Fine Spinners {1..... 16/9 | 16/9 
745 Lancs. Cotton £1..... | 24/9 24/46 
2ha'Patons & Baldwins {1) 28/- 28/3 


| Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
64h Rrictol 4--- 


= 


_ 


| " 
ee 
™ (9/6 1 
9 109 |6% 
3 10/6 5 4 
9* | 48/9 4 18 
en ecceee 51/3 1/3 3B 
9 68/6 | 5 9 
6 46 5 3 
eeeee 55 9 99/9 5 0 
35 449 5u 
oe eecseces 41/9 42/3 1414 
9 22/6 | 8] 
6 20,6 915 
® | 93/38) 9 
-* | 23/3" 1p 
eeesece 37/9 8/3 | jae 
14 18 
10 4 
8 11 





TIGHTLY Be 


e To REDON 


FURTHER 


wel: oo/9 | 63 9* | ‘iy 


S°a\Turner & Ne wall £1. .{108 ; 1105 73° 4 
935\Unilever {1 18/S ) 
t5 a\ tl aioe nited Molasses 10/-.] 41 "° 41,7}* 6 19 
t74b\Cons. Tea & Lands {1. 26/6* | 26 9* 13 0 
15 b\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-} 2/- 1/10$21 6 
30 bu nited Sua Be tong £1] 42/6* | 39 4)* 22 11 


17 6 4 l 


50 slanglo- Pa 10/- 1% . (S24 
80 a} 120 b/De Beers 5/- Def. Reg, 101 3 1 3 


| 1230] Randfontein Ce. aah} 59/- 9 9 Ll 6 ) 
30 c\London Tin 4/- ] 
75 a'Rhokana £1 


iFree State Geduld 5/-| 85/- 85 
cia 'ua d 9 /6* } 
ie Ne 39} 6 





New York Closing Prices 







Inter. a 12d 


| 618 shell rare 3 
57% | 574 Std. Oil of N +i 
| 412 JU.S. Steel 44 
roe | 684 Westinghouse. 9°, 

| 928 |Woolworth 40h 


(d) On 324%. (e) To earliest dat Plat 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 












(") Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, 


: BRITISH 
Prices and Wages 


Production and Consumption May 
Manpower 
External Trade 
Financia! Statistics 
Industrial Profits 


as from July 1, 1954. ( 


Se eeeereseee 


COP H ORO e eee ee eeeeeeee 


SOOO eee ee eeees 


oo 
w 
Or h@D 


& 
bab oe wenee 


146 
110-2 


May 


May 17 | May 24 


118-8 | 


237 
249 
136 
255 
223 
284 
260 
387 


40 


105 
105 
103 


101 
101 


101 
100 


104 


119-8 


147 
145 
151 


% 1953 | 1954 1955 
mid-June 
WORLD PRICES | 
$11 modity Price Indicator = (*) 
9 15 A iteMS.....-ceccesacevqecacooss 11952 = 100 89 99 93 
7 LOMMIMMB 0d... cee eee ete eee ee eeeeees z 93-2 | 119-6 92-0 
SR, cee cece ee eeecees > 87-0 88-7 83-2 
4 18 Giictals .....---- 6-0 - eee eee eee 80-0 | 81-5 95-7 
; " per itemS ... ss Benin oo ccceeee e __ 9-9] 93-5} 106-9 
Monthly averages 
Le 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
| June 30, wee 
iel).. 1949=100, 145-8 | 143-5 | 152-4 
| 7° | ise2| teos| 185-7 
ree ” ™ | . 7 
BouND | 130-4 | 131-4 | 137-3 
ace ‘ 128-7 130-7 | 137-1 
el). 7 125-2 | 125-5 | 129-6 
vous » 138-6 | 139-1; 143-9 
cons ~ 140-6 155-0 149-7 
CE ose e 171-1 160-8 142-0 
Vo ture| 199-1} 197-9} 326-9 
oo ” 144°1 145-0 154-9 
és ° 217-6 213-4 295-7 
3 
une 17, 
HER .« |1947=100 140 143 149 
an. 15, 
oan 2=100, 105-8 107-7 112-6 
eae » 111-3 114-2 122-8 
«+e (1938 = 1004 228 232 242 
oe ” 233 239 257 
oes ” 129 134 138 
tee ” 253 255 256 
vee % 207 216 228 
oe ~ 286 284 288 
os o 256 257 260 
oy * 387 387 389 
all 
e | 
»- |1954=100 101 100 103 
KET ETE SETS i 97 100 101 
4 Teemateria ele, cs a 103 100 104 
414 
4] D. ssa viet Cesgeeantestevcen d 101 100 102 
6 19 pranuta CMR ci caackeedenss 2 i 101 100 102 
13 0 QUE «00s casessescenenneas eee ‘ 105 100 104 
1 6 Pgineering products .....+cseceere - 100 100 103 
2 11 m diane clothing)..... ave “ 99 100 100 
5 0 Ratio of import to export prices..... » 100 100 101 
“y SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
6 mp shipping treights (fixed in sterling) 1952=100 ‘17-5 86-1 127-7 
UK WAGES 
eekly wage rates : June 30, 142 151 
Be PRES «6 ow sew aace etal Swain 947 = 100 136 
Bien... nascar ee Miles aane nl =e 134 140 a 
 sBpeubeg eathina Ce aemae 140 146 155 
tekly earnings : (5) | . 17 3 
m WOP Kors cs Zee aes Oe ae d. 160 1 171 9 
; NS... :cepee pee ei so] SS 1 qe9 2] 204 6 | 222 11 
§ omen sc cucer cents ous oes 102 5| 108 2} 115 5 
Oc 
WHUNS . 0.schnad teles ieba tae = 100 301 325 a1 
600+ enh poe aseeaes et 274 296 = 
tf | ON eee ee | cs 315 333 355 
3 | SU af From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more represent 
45; into subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper ; from May, 
et par (*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked b 
burvey, and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) New series based on January 17, 1956= 100. 


ative wheat price. : 
1955, onwards the proportion of coppe 
ack to 1938 with the aid of calculations made 


This week 


12th 
19th 
26th 


This week 
April 14th 
World Trade 


1955 


146 


110-2 
118-6 


237 


to 
oo 
> 


104 
103 
104 


101 
101 | 
101 
101 
101 


103 





113-7 | 


149 } 
147 | 
153 | 


Production and Trade 


British Commonwealth 

Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply May 19th 

United States 


eee eeeeeeeeeereee 





May 31 


91 
90-3 
82-2 
94-6 
100-2 


| April | Jan. 


149: 
164: 
182- 
136- 
135: 


128: 
144- 


150- 
148- 


153: 
281: 


OOAHA Of DOWSSA 


147 


110-8 
119-9 


238 
251 
137 
255 
223 
284 
260 
387 


40 


103 
101 
104 


101 
101 
102 
102 
101 


102 


110-2 


152 
150 
154 


182 3 
217 5 
112 5 


342 
315 
346 


1956 
May 15 | May 22 | May 29 





May 8 
93 | 92 | 92 
90-37 88-9| 89-2 
82:97 83-0) 82-6 
98-9} 99-0 98-1 
102-1} 101-1) 99-4 
1956 
Feb Mar 
154-7 | 154-9} 155-6 
176-0} 175-6} 177-3 
196-0} 196-2 | 199-9 
141-1| 141-2} 141-9 
140-9} 141-1} 141-7 
133-0} 133-5 | 134-2 
144:-6| 144-2; 146-1 
137-0; 142-7] 148-3 
135-7} 134-1] 131-5 
339-9 | 302-0} 281-1 
156-5, 156-1] 156-7 
328-5 | 336:0| 351-3 
153} 153 155 
115-8 | 100-04 101-34 
125-4 | oo 102-9¢ 
249 | 249 252 
263 | 262 271 
141 | 142 142 
261 | 262 262 
248 | 248 248 
305 305 306 
261 261 261 
397 | 397 397 
38 | 38 38 
| 
105 | 105 106 
101 100 99 
105 | 105 106 
104 105 105 
104 | 105 105 
110 110 111 
105 104 | 105 
98 100 | 100 
101 100 | 101 
j 
144-3} 140-2] 147-2 
156 158 | 162 
154 156 160 
160 160 164 


(*) Surveys made twice a year ; 


| 





May 26th 








89 

88-8 
81-2 
92-5 
95-2 


| April 


154-7 
175-9 
195-1 
141-4 
141-4 


134-5 
146-4 


150-6 
136-1 
268-4 
156-7 
524-0 


158 


102-74 
106-0* 


256 
279 
145 
262 
248 
308 
261 
397 


37 


106 
101 
106 


104 
111 
104 

98 


102 


151°6 


163 
162 
165 


(?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 
r sold at fixed prices has been taken 
by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the 
annual figures relate to October 
1) Revised figures for May lst were: food 92-9; fibres 83-5. 


Bi} 


Fo AN RM RDO 8 PR WR hala EES SORE T E Sa MN 


tw 


Prices, Jan. 1 | 
to May 30, 1956, 
| 


te 





To earliest date. 
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AND 


THE ECONOMIST, 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS | 


GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


\Funding 23% 
|War Bonds 23% 


War Loan 3% 


'50-57.....| 
54-56... 
65 -59..... 


} \Exchequer 5‘ % BOGE seen 
iConversion 4% 


"57-58... 


Serial Funding 24%, 1957. 
Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 


iExchequer 2% 


|Exchequer 3°, 960.5 = 
Savings Bonds 3% °55-65. 


Funding 24% 
Funding 3% 
Funding 4% 


Savings Bonds 3% a 
\Exchequer 3% 
Exchequer 24% °63-64.../ 


°66-61..... 


62-63... 


Savings Bonds 24% '64- 67| 
Savings Bonds 3% *65- 13. 
\Victory 4% °20- “erect 


\F unding 3% 


lTreas. 34% ’ 


’66-68...... 


Treas. 34% *79-81.....5. 
iRedemption 3% ’86-96.. 


\Funding 34% 


1999-2004. . 


iConsols 4% aft. Feb. "57. 
War L’n 33% aft. Dec. "62 
iConv. 34% aft. April ’61. 
Treas. 3% aft. April 66. . 


iConsols 24% 


eee e ee eeeeel 


Treas. 24% “aft. April ’75. 


\Br. Elec. 44% 


| 
'67-69.....| 


Br. Elec. 3% °68-73...... 


Br. Elec. 3% 


NET, cewe 


iBr Elec. 44% ’74-79..... 


Br. Elec. oh%e 
Br. Gas 4% 
Br. Gas 34% 
sr. Gas 3% 
iBr. Trans. 3% 


Br. Trans. 4%, "12 
Br. Trans. 3% ’ 


Prices, Jan. 1 
toMay 30,1956 


High | Low 


80} 17} 
87} 72 
88} | 85 
644 574 
858 84 
68} 63 
972 | 94} 
1124 | 102} 
1994 | 187 
| 220 208 
| 2603 | 2474 
Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (6) (ce) 
5a 7 
6a 6 
9a 9 
9a 9 
8a 8 
3fa 
5 a 
64a 
4b 
Tha 


12h4a| 374b Leg. & Gen. {1 


(f) Flat yield. 
average life approx. 11 years. 


bN. Prov. 


16. 19. v.04 


| Price, 
(May 23,\May 30, 
1956 


983 
99%, 
95 


100 
98 


(1) To latest date. 
§ Less tax < 





TRUSTEE 


STOCKS AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


Aust. 33% ’65-69 .... 
"e-40.3.> 
16-78.) 


Ceylon 4% 


N. Zealand 4% 
L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. . 
Liverpool 3% 
M.Wtr.‘B’ 3% °34-2003 
Agric. Mort. 5% 
German 7% 
German 5$% 1930... 
Japan 5% 1907 
Japan 5$% Conv. 1930) 2 


54-64. . 








| ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


Banks & DISCOUNT 
b Barclays {1 
b Lloyds‘A’ £5, £1} pd... 
b Midland fl, fully pd. . 
*B’ £5, £1 pd. 
b Westmstr*B's4,f1}pd.| 
336 Alexanders {1 
5 b\Nat. Disc. 
6}5\Union Disc. {1 
4 a Barc. 


INSURANCE 


+20 a +47hb Pearl £1, fully pd.. 


1174. 


10 ai} 336 


+ Tax free. 


(4) On 82%. 


+125 c Prudential ‘ 
BREWERIES, Etc. — 
UME ES Sia cs ts ened 
1046| 6 ajDistillers 6/8 
8 a| 17 bGuinness 10/- / 
7 a 14 b Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 12) 


* Ex dividend. 


(g) On 16%. 


A’fl. 


Gross yield. 
(l) To latest date. 


Dm wh wm 
LPL LP™ 
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— 
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_ 
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= 
_ 
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* Ex dividend. 


May 23, May 30, May 30, 


wv 


> OOnonr=: 


~ 
mee a. 
onrepbocoeo: 


Ql OP OID OV 
~ 


"59-89 
RIOR 8 


(May 23, May 30, May 30, 


wn 


Oomwvwnrooanv-- 


ON hONINNO- 


he 
mo 


ht pe 


oe 


ae on 


_ 


(D.6.07 £2 . 52 
746 Chart. Bk. of India {1 34 


oO |  SSaarrel 
PrPPrABHALAGDS 


_ 
or moO OT oo 


aguas 2K COUP g or, 
—_ 
_ 


(a) Interim dividend. 


Prices, Jan. 1 
o May 30, 1956 


(a) (6) (¢) = 


High | 


13/- 
35/- 
54/9 
55/6 
75 /- 
48 /- 
57/- 
49/9 
44/3 


24/6 

23/14 
25/103} 
44/- 

21/3 
30/-_ | 
au | 


22/44 | 
9/- | 
44/3 | 
40/44 
48/3 | 
15/103 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
34/- | 
| 


72/14 | 


113/6 


60/9 | 
54/9 | 
54/1} 
60/- | 

} 


$65} 


37/103} 


1] 25/9 | 
1).66/14 | 


65/6 
49/104) 


1} 62/9 
1181782 
li} 64/6 


50/3 | 
69/14 | 
69/6 | 


115/6 


82/9 
43/- 
40/- 
2/105} 
61/9 


88 
135/14 


88/9 

50/6 

10/11 
46 


Balt. & Ohio. . 
an. Pac. .. 
N.Y Cent... 
ENOSYL. wi< 6s 
\mer. Tel. 
stand, Gas . 
ited Corp. 
. Union Tel.| 


(b) Final dividend. 
(p) On 18% tax free. 





| 
85/6 | 6 








-n. Motors... 
Inter. Nickel .| 9 


(d) On 323%. 
(w) On 14%. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


TEEL & ENGINEERING; 
Babcock & Wilcox él.| 
slCammell Laird 5/-.. 
Dorman Long {1 
Guest Keen N’fold £1.) 
4 b|Metal Box {1 
12}5\Stewarts & Lloyds fl. 
8 b|Summers (John) f1.. 
11 }'Swan Hunter {1 
4 aUnited Steel £1 
14) Vickers {1 


TEXTILES 


6 i Bradford Dyers fl... 
3 a\Brit. Celanese £1 
6}\Coats (J. & P.) £1.... 
4 a\Courtaulds £1 
Spinners {1 
TIL ancs, Cotton {1 
24a'Patons & Baldwins fi 
| Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
646 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 
4 aBritish Motor 5/-....| 
5 b Ford Motor {1 
1246 Hawker Siddeley £1. .| 
12$c\Leyland Motors £1... 
1246 Rolls-Royce {1 
| SHors & SToRES | 

8 b Boots Pure Drug 5/-. 
Tha Debenhams 10/- 
15 aGt. Universal 
3246 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
20 b United Drapery 5/-.. 
36%5 Woolworth 5/- 


MINES 


50 4 Anglo-Amer. 10/- 
a} 120 b|De ‘Beers 5/- 
... {Free State Geduld 5/- 
12$b|Randfontein £1 
30 c\London Tin 4/- 
75 a'Rhokana £1 


| May | May 
| : 


Am. Smelting. sit | 503 
Am. Viscose ..| 36 


| 15§ | 


cares | 62 
57§ | 574 S 

414 | 41} [U.S. Steel. 

| 684 [Westing yhouse . 
| 92% N oolworth 


<p 





ee eeee 


+e wees 


‘A’ 5/=.| 


+5 a'Trinidad Oil 5/- 
SHIPPING 
... Brit. &Com' wealth 10/-| 
745 Cunard {1 
5 bP. &O. Def. £1 
MISCELLANEOUS 
s. Elect. £1 
1746 Assoc. Port. Cem. £1.. 
746 Bowater Paper f1.... 
81D B.L.C.C. £1 
8 b Brit. Aluminium f1 . .| 
+745 Brit. Amer. | 
3 b’ Canadian Pacific $25. 
64a Decca Record 4/-....| 
10 b/ Dunlop Rubber 10/-.) 
846 English Elect. £1 
4ha\General Elect. {1 
6 bImp. Chemical {1 ... 
1246 Imp. Tobacco £1 
$141} $2-90¢ $3: T5ciInter, Nickel n.p.v. 
| 12$6|London Brick {£1 
1526 MonsantoChemicals5/- 
4ha\Tate & Lyle £1 
6}a/Tube Investments {1. 
5 a\Turner & Newall {1.. 
9})|Unilever £1 
Th a +1125 nited Molasses 10/- 
+74d\Cons. Tea & L ands {1. 
15 biLondon Asiatic Rbr. 9/- 
30 bU nited Sua Betong £1) 42/6 


Tob. 








Pric ec, 
May 23 


1956 


76 


| 10 


30 
48 


101 


15 
36 
42 


62 /6* 


20 


58/6 


OIL 
+5 a t10 b British Petroleum £1. 142/6 
1246 Burmah {1 
14 b Royal Dutch 100 fl. .. 
129, +5 a | +1335 Shell Reg. £1 
31, /10}| t21$c| 


87/6 


Def. Reg. 101 3 
85/- 





New York Closing Prices 


Inter. Pap¢ 
| 358 jNat. Dis ull 
153*pe ars Roe 


(e) To earliest date. 
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FOONOMIST, JUNE 2, 1956 


Statistics 


Unit 





WORLD PRICES 
modity Price Indicator - (4) 
Ai iteMS ....---seeerceceeeceecees 


me gcc teehee eS SOO 46.66 2249S 


coeceoeees ee sees eseores 






BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 









n-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. 
ood manutac turing cece cerseeevece ” 
modities : 

fotton, raw (*}. .cccateeeusaccbwese 







” 
Vool, raw “seven eeweaeeeeeeaeeeeeeee »” 
ibber, No. 1 RSS, one month future oe 
twood, imported. ...cvcccccceces o 
opper, ex-warehouse (*) .....-eeeee- 






UK RETAIL PRICES 


lerim index : 


eee ee ee 













ee 


(eee eee meee eee eee eee eens 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ee 


Cee meee eee eee eee ee ee eee 


Household durable goods.........e: 


ri 
J) See ee ee ee ee 


ol it 


re 






eeeeeeeeereeeeee 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
, prices : 


i 


= 











sic materials 
port prices : | 
Al! items 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee 





ee 





gineering products .....cccccecce 





") ” 
textiles (excluding clothing) ........ 

Wms of trade : . 
Ratio of import to export prices..... = 





SHIPPING FREIGHTS 








ee ee ee 


seeeeeeoeresec ese eeeeseeeeeee 


“SPO eee eee eee eseseeeeee 


Peete eee weer eeseee 


+e eseees 
ee ee ee | 


Peete ee eee ee eee eee 


") From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat pr 
‘bsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper ; from May, 1955, onwar 
- (*) The interim index of retail 
' mbridge Economic Service. (‘ 
\") Revised series based on Liverpoo 


and si 
Into account 


London and Ca 
survey, 






rials used in: , | June 30, 
in-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. |1949=10 
fechanical engineering. ...eeeeesere 5 


a a | 
mp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) (1952=100 


lew series based on January 17, 1956= 100. 
spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. ( 


The following list shows the most recent 


BRITISH 

Prices and Wages This 
Production and Consumption May 
NN is cccccn ciiasi ya May 


Petre eeeeeeeee 


External Meiaceiinackserkinns May 
Financial Statistics ............ This 
Industrial Profits ............... Apri 


World Trade 








week 
12th 
19th 
26th 
week 

1 14th 


Prices and Wages 





933 
date on which each statistical page appeared. 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... This week 
British Commonwealth ...... May 12th 





j 
i 
i 
| 


1953 | = 1954 1955 1955 
mid-June May 17 | May 24 
| 
89 | 99 93 92 92 
93-2 119-6 92-0 91-6 91-2 
87-0| 88-7] 83-2] 83-4] 82-7 
80-0; 81-5 95-7 93-1 94-3 
95-9 93-5 | 106-9 99-9] 99-9 | 
Monthly averages 1955 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 Feb. Mar. 
| fl | 
145-8 | 143-5 152-4 152-2 | 151-0 
145-7 | 150-4| 168-1] 163-9 | 164-3 
155-2 160-5 | 185-7 183-2 184-2 
130-4 | 131-4| 137-3] 135-0} 135-2 
128-7 130-7} 137-1 134-2 134-4 
125-2 125-5| 129-6] 127-7 128-1 
138-6} 139-1 | 143-9} 143-8! 143-7 
140-6 | 155-0] 149-7} 157-9] 153-9 
171-1 160-8; 142-0] 151-3] 149-6 
199-1 197-9 | 324-9] 290-2 259-1 
144-1 145-0} 154-9 153-9| 153-9 
217-6 | 213-4] 295-7 294:0| 301-6 
140 143 149 146 146 
105-8 | 107-7 112-6] 110-2} 110-2 
111-3 114-2| 122-8 118-8 | 118-6 
228 232 242 231| 237 
233 239 257 249 | 248 
129 134 138 136 | 136 
253 255 256 255| 255 
207 216 228 223 | 223 
286| 284| 288]  284| 284 | 
256 257 260 260 260 | 
387 387 389 387 387 | 
42 41 39 40 40 
101 100 103 105 104 
97 100 101 105 103 
103 100 104 103 104 
101 100 102 101 101 
101 100 102 101 101 | 
105 100 104 100 101 | 
100 100 103 101 101 
99 100 100 100 | 101 
100 100 101 104 103 | 
411-5 86-1} 127-7] 119-8| 113-7 | 
136 142 151 147 149 | 
134 140 150 145 147 
140 146 155 151 153 
160 1| 171 9| 187 2 
189 2| 204 5] 222 11 et 
102 5| 108 2} 115 5 wen 
301 323 351 aes 
274 296 323 
315 333 355 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply May 19th 


United States 


eee eeeeseeeeeenee 


May 31 


ry 

bo 

oo . . . . . 
COONTIHD OF NVOWDS 


281: 


147 


110°8 
119-9 


238 
251 
137 
255 
223 


260 
387 


40 


103 
101 
104 


101 
101 
102 
102 
101 


102 


110-2 


152 
150 
154 


182 3 
217 5 
112 5 


342 
315 
346 


May 8 May 15 


| 


| 


eee eeeeeeeeeeesee 


1956 


92 | 
| 


May 


| May 22 | May 29 


' 





93 92 89 
90-371 88-9 89-2 88-8 
82-97 83-01 82-6 81-2 
98-9} 99-0 98-1 92-5 

102-1 | 10l-2 | 99-4 | 95-2 
1956 
Jan. Feb. | Mar | April 
154-7 | 154-9| 155-6| 154-7 
176-0} 175-6| 177-3| 175-9 
196-0} 196-2} 199-9] 195-1 
141-1| 141-2} 141-9} 141-4 
140-9] 141-1) 141-7) 141-4 
133-0} 133-5| 134-2] 134-5 
144-6 | 144-2! 146-1] 146-4 
137-0, 142:7| 148-3] 150-6 
135-7| 1341] 131-5] 136-1 
339-9 302-0| 281-1| 268-4 
156-5, 156-1} 156-7| 156-7 
328-5 | 336-0} 351-3| 324-0 
| 
153| 153 155 158 
115-8 | 100-04} 101-34 | 102-74 
125-4 | 99-64 102-94 | 106-08 
249; 249 252 256 
263| 262 271 279 
141| = 142 142 145 
261 262 262 262 
248 248 248 248 
305 305 306 308 
261 261 261 261 
397 397 397 397 
38 | 38 38 37 
| 
10 |} 105 106 106 
101 100 99 101 
105 | 105 106 106 
104 105 105 104 
104 105 105 104 
110 10} il lll 
105 | 104} 105 104 
98 100} 100 9 
101 100 101 102 
144-3| 140-2} 147-2] 151-6 
| 
156 | 158 162 163 
154 | 156| 160 162 
160 160 164 165 





' 





26th 








| 


ice. (*) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices 


ds the proportion of copper sold at fixed re has 

i 5 i ac 938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. 
rices has been linked back 1 4 (*) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures relate to October 
1) Revised figures for May Ist were: food 92-9; fibres 83-5. 


been taken 


D. Allen for the 
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sad THE ECONOM 


Production and Trade in Western Europe 
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| ic ene}. :. Nether- : 24 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France ery Greece lands Norway | Turkey 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (") (1953 = 100) 
| s1|  g2| 19 40 52 10 62 70 10 " 

wee crcsecueesettre | | atet apet ee) RL et ee ee ee) on| og 

ERIS Kc ati hawk ouwae eee} 129 116 ill 120 130 130 105 118 119 113 | | E 

| 

955, Octobe 16] - 117 123 141 130 | 125 125 120 

aa 130 128 118 | 131 149 132 | 108 120 126 123 | 
” December... ....-..-- ae 27{ 110| 127 139 131 | 122 124 112 | 

1956, January ......... can 126 121 109 | 132 133 | 130 | aot 120 116 123 

Fobraaty i.......<..<] eS Bu eae 130 | 125]... i 113 | 141 
; fee hI se ea 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
Sees inn | mn. | mn. 000 mn. mn. | mn. | mn. ‘000 mn. mn. mn. mn, 
Monthly averages or | schillings | francs | kroner | francs | D. marks drachmas*) £ lire guilders kroner {I 
calendar months {—__—____________-— 1. ——— es 2 re ee a oe oer me - I 
IMPORTS (¢.4.f) : 

i . ee Rae ee RS Oe 2 ae eae l ose eee eee see 

FO inc cece eas crbdaseen 243 | 7,249 285 56-08 | 264° 1524 11°36 10-36 414 | 310 | 11 64:2 

MOR Is cox ganpacesateces 1,416 | 10.561 674| 123-11] 1,601 | 825| 14-98] 127-04 905 606 | 66) 1g 

PO cl ee ek ya 1922 | 11,756 679 | 136-74 | 2,029 | 955 | 17-03] 140-93] 1,016 648} 859) 6] 

} } j . il 

$956 Octibre: ors steals 2,112 | 13,003 681 | 122-59 2,175 907 16-74} 141-12 1,047 699 | 877 127-5 
1. OPOMOEE 5.5. ocks wns 2,192 | 12,264 | 718 | 140-07 2,132 1,003 18-54 152-45 1,145 17 | 12 107-2 a 
Se eee eee 2,557 |} 13,172 | 761 | 176-70 2,452 1,076 17-64 | 142-21 1,048 85 | 909 117-9 “a 

1066. Janliary | bas dics s 1,910 | ae 764 | 124-55 | 2,151 919 18-18 | 162-13 1,154 Ol 1517 IT} ( 

Peter oo. se oaees 1,731 | te 589 145-86 1,775 kin 17-92 131-69 | 996 595 183 129-7 ic 
EXPORTS  (f.0.b.) ) (N 

NG ee eas | 165| 6171; 228) 36-18| 1514 394 4-11| 47-99; 226 172 | 2| 459 

gn PEEL OE FAT | 4,321 9,581 | 554) 121-94) 1,832 380 9-59 85-33 764 347 68 18-2 

Sos bc ASSES Ae 1,514 11,522 | 608 | 139-94 | 2,142 457 9-19 96 851 377 45 13+] 

| | 

1955, October sc. a ves 1,746 | 13,529 642 | 138-44 2,316 924 10:53 | 109-17 987 405 8 93:1 
5. D VRMIRRE ooo c, eck<s 1,629 | 11,811 | 644 | 137-48 2,296 1,072 9-39} 102-89 972 368 ¢ 85:2 
ey |. Sn 1,773 | 14,416 | 729 | 201-24 2,715 905 9-95 | 101-54 898 391 4 106-4 

1956, January 60. vce as «oe 1,420 13,075 | 648 | 112-74 2,142 556 7-18 98-82 937 487 8 91:3 

February <2... sit c0s 1,594 | 5s 533 | 121-98 2,043 ben 7:90 | 96-51 740 409 | 93:4 
Da ae ed 
BALANCE 
l | psig ed ieee 

wet ek a a x... /— %|~1078| -— 57/|--19-90| — 1 - 1 

WO oi pcs duc kantee dens —- %|— 980) — 120] — 1-17| + - 34 

FOES 6 csv diate 1 ceaeeeees | — 408; — 234/) — °71| + 3-20) + } 43-0 

, 

SOG, CORON 5 ss Sis | — 366 + 526; — 39) +15-8 | a 34:4 
eee ee |}— 563); — 453] — 74) — 2-59) + 22:0 
Detter. ek ee 584 | 41,244; — 32] 424-54| + 115 

1956, January ............. | — 490] .. — 116} —11-81 | — 20-2 
a POEMS 6s Sees pe = TSF: | |— 66| —23-88 | + 36°5 

j | | | | 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE?) (1953 = 100) 
= eleeeae Se eee COS Meaty Ihe, oes IMPORTS 
eRe ho Ear aes 3 er 2 

WON ss ci iaisas ques | 48 | 86 | 59 | Bt Bh ee 90 | 57 64 11 7 

SOE = kp cane kites suse eateoo 139 110 121 | 108 | 125 | ae 98 102 126 114 ] 3 

WR 5 cnc ccececteenbabee 198 | 117 120 | 121 | 152 | a 105 | 113 141 119 | ] . 

1955, October ..2. ony ds ees 218 | 128 108 | 161 | 102 | 113 147 128 | 
* November ox... ...6s% | 224 120 } 127 i 121 159 | 112 | 114 160 108 \ j 
ee eee 242 | 130 138 184 | 108 | 123 147 120 | J 

T9SG; SOMOS 2 so ip ss baa Fas 188 i — ‘ 161 | oe | oo, 161 145 | 
RNIN ie ES 178 133 | 2 112 

AR a Sa) a oF es : Ce EXPORTS 

ROO i. eins nc een ee wee 37 69 | 48 | 48 eae es 70 | of 

BOA ks wks vv ind esa fo et ee 08h SAR oT oe 103 08 | 3 5 | ; 

19! 136 | ll 108 | 113 iis 7 
We bce cases | 8 | 118 | 130 | Mat cu 94 | 124 | 124 117 

1965. October 35. .2. ass 162 | 136 | 130 154 a 108 | | 124 y 

November ........... 149 | 116 \ 123 { 132 | ad lS 95 | 138 140 114 , l 09 
ts eCeeeP oe oo sk xs | 171 149 |} 146 | 177 | we 101 138 129 112 i 3 

FOG, PUES Ss oy La asa Ss 130 | ie “2 are? 140 | oa sa 142 141 | 

OTE 2 56g soe 145 | es + a 130 | sth wat = = 117 | 


| 
| 


(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Gr 
and manufactured gas ; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 5. to 
trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes J urg 


Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma= 1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas. 
area. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


k ended May 26th, 1956, there was | 
e” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
of (3.869.000 compared with a deficit of | 
6000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
» corresponding period of last year. 
ture “ below-line” last week rea hed | 
nging the total cumulative deficit to | 
/102,626,000 in 1955-56). 


, } 


096 OOO 


4 279,000 





April 1, | April 1. | Week | Week 





| Esti 1955 1956 |ended | ended 
mate to to Mav | May 
1956-57 | May 28. } May 26 28, | 26, 
j 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 
| 










Ord. Revenue | 
e Tax. 2085,500] 154,543! 160,247] 20,587 17,091 
tax | 144,000} 14,400 17,300] 1,300; 1,200 
ith Duties 170.000] 32,000 27,900] 4.100; 3,300 | 
ps 58,900 11,000 9,100] 1,500 900 | 
ts Tax, EPT..| 216,750 21,800 | 22,300} 2,700 2,000 
bess Profits Levy 4,000 7,000 1,100 700) 
ea Contribu 
ion ~oand = other \ 1.000 100 60 | 


ind Revenue J 




































tal Iniand Rev. ..2680,150§ 240,843; 238,007] 30,887 24,491 
toms... . + 1204,000 183,671; 181,365] 25.047 18,994 
cise -eeeeeee| 953,350] 140,040) 154,270114,475 17,125 
al Customs and | 
xcise . 2157,350] 323,711} 335,635} 39,622 36,119 
tor Duties | 92.000 un) 8,908] 103 
) (Net Receipts 10,000 4,400 10,3001)? 850) 3,550 
st Licences} 28,000 3,300 | 1,700} 1,800 
I Loans 30,000 2,096 | 2.2351... si 
f ou | 200.000 9,042 | 8,461 310 298 
i 5197,500| 591,583 | 605,246| 71,873 64,458 
. Expenditure 
bt Interest 670,000} 107.705} 105,785] 4,800) 5,860 
yments toN. [re- 
and Exchequer 61,000 7,539 8,689] 2.022) 2,357 
her Cons. Fund. .} 10,000 966 695 BOF os 
pply Services 3979. 685] 507,262} 520,431] 63,967 59,880 
a 4720 685} 623,472) 635,600] 70,847 68,097 
Funds 37,000 4,014 | 0 
beve-line” Surplus 4 - 
Deficit 666, 3,869 
Deiow-line 


Net Expendi 


e 


10,055; 8,879, 1,996 


iti Surplus or Deficit. ..| 102,626 44,279 8,213 5,865 
n Rece D from 
ax Reserve Certificates. . 


avings Certify ates 


22,165! 33,416] 2,515, 2,588 
6.400/— 8.300]— 500 — 1800 





efence Bonds ...... 000. 1,713 |— 24,917 — 4§—2271 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 
Treasury Bills ty md rg 
| Total 
Date | Floating 
Public | Bank of} Defit 
Tender Tap Depts. |England 
ay 28 5,260-0 | 1,808-) |} 268-4 5-8 | 5,342-2 
1955 
25, 5,220-0 | 1886-7} 246-6 1-8 5,355-0 
at ja | 3220-0 | 1,908-9]} 243-0 es 5,361-9 
» W..... | 5,210-0 | 1594-3] 254-9 ee | 5,059-2 
. 3210-0 | 1624-2] 254-4 w» —- | 5,088-6 
3,230-0 | 1561-8] 315-2 coo ©=—- |: 5, 107-0 
3 3,220-0 | 1568-0] 294-6 wee | 5,082°6 
.s 5,240-0| 1561-2] 277-7 |... | §,078-9 
Sees: | 3,260-0 | 1575-5] 270-4 Sia 5,105-8 
- | 3,260-0| 1600-6} 286-0 on 5,146-5 
» %&., 3,250°0 | 1423-5] 279-9 il 4,953°4 
y eo | 3,240-0} 1431-1] 251-9 coe | 4,923-0 
* ig '** | 5230-0 | 1,426-6] 257-4 ai 4,914-0 
7 ag (ttt | 3220-0 | 1435-1] 277-8 det 4,932-9 
ve+s | 3,220-0 | 1446-4] 277-4 pa 4,943-8 





Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE credit stringency in Lombard Street 
scarcely abated in the past week. On 
most of the week ending on Wednesday 
funds remained uncomfortably short, and 
only on Saturday was the market able to 
balance its books without special aid from 
the Bank through purchases of bills. 
Market rates for overnight loans were 
pushed up to 4} per cent, and during the 
phase of greatest pressure some banks 
succeeded in buying August maturities at 
432 per cent—barely under the tender 
rate. The general rate was 4 per cent 
and 4%; per cent for July maturities. 

The Treasury bill rate .was again 
unchanged at the tender on Friday of last 
week, the market bidding at £98 15s. 3d. 
per cent. The offer was down by {£10 
million to £240 million, but total applica- 
tions fell by nearly £20 million to £373.2 
million, so that the market’s allotment 
rose further, from 47 to §2 per cent. The 
average rate of discount on all bills was 
up by about 3d. to £4 19s. 1.15d. per cent. 
At yesterday’s tender, the offer was 
stepped up to £260 million. 

Sterling has sagged further this week. 
The rate against the dollar fell to $2.80; 
on Wednesday, and rates against Con- 
tinental currencies, and particularly the 
D-mark, have weakened. In the gold 
market turnover has been appreciable, and 
the price has risen, in sympathy with the 


Financial 








fall in sterling, to 249s. 63d. a fine ounce, 

the highest ‘since early March. 
LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 

44%, 16/2/56) 54 Bank bills : 60 days. 54-54 

it rates (max) 3S months 54-54 

ree 4months 54-54% 

Discount houses.. 34* 6 months 53-54% 


Money Day-to-day.. 53-4} 
Short periods..... 44 
Treas. bills 2month:s 4% 
3months 5 


Fine trade bills 
Smonths 6-6} 
4 months 
6months 6-7 


* Call money 


935 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


(£ million) 


RETURNS 









Issue Depariment* : 


Notes in circulation ...... 1,765-3 | 1,867-8 | 1,871-3 
Notes in banking dept.... 10-1 32-6 29-1 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,771-2 | 1,896-3 | 1,896-3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3:0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 15-4 13-2 11-4 
Treasury special account. . 6-9 3-1 3-1 
Bankers....... Ecabadeses 239-5 222-8 231-6 
CRUE sox cckwnve nuewanel 66-4 75-3 77-0 
A aédelvwede jonens ones 328-2 314-4 323-1 
Securities : 
Government ...........«. 309-0 267-3 278-0 
Discounts and advances. . 10-8 15-1 15-3 
Sa actcncsgenwnesnns 13-9 15-5 16-7 
OU Dien nds aceauh en eel 333-7 297-9 310-0 
Banking department reserve. 27-2 34-6 31-1 
% % % 
© PN 5 cc cekikcaces 3-8 10-9 9-6 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,900 million from £1,875 million 
on May 23. 1956. 


TREASURY BILLS 








Amount ({ million) 





Three Months’ Bills 


Allotted 
at Max 
Rate* 





Datc of 
Tender 





Averag« 
Rate oi 
Allotment 








1955 a te % 
May 27] 250-0 7% 4-37 48 
1956 
Feb. 24] 220+0 1044-31 %6 
Mar. 2] 240-0 104 0-86 38 
» 9} 240-0 1042-23 37 
» 16} 240-0 1043-89 46 
~ 234 270-0 102 2-16 68 
= 291 280+° 103 3-66 54 
April 6] 280-0 103 SE 58 
» 13] 240-0 1025-97 60 
" 20} 230-0 102 4-55 43 
* 27 | 240-0 100 1-95 6) 
May 4| 250-0 9 0°35 45 
, 1] 250-0 98 11-66 42 
" 18] 250-0 99 0-60 47 
* 254} 240-0 99 «1-15 52 





* On May 25th tenders ior 91 day bills at £98 15s, 3d. 
secured 52 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in wll. 
The offering yesterday was for £260 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official ‘ ! 

_ ee 

May 30 May 24 May 25 May 26 | May 28 | May 29 | May 30 
J States $...| 2°78-2-8 D-S0%-2 80, 2°808—-2- 80% ¢ 2-80R-2- 805 (2-80 “BOR; 2: 809-2-°805 | 2 80}-2-8 
Canadian _ pte ass 2-77§-2-78 |2-774h-2-774B| 2-77§-2- 77g 2-77 fe -2-T7 Hh 2-772-172-7172 TT 
French Fr. ...... 972-65-987-35 | 983g-9844 | 9835¢-9844 983§-983% | 985%-983§ 9853-9855 | 9854-9835 
Swiss Fr. ....... 12-15 &-12- 33 pfl2- 258-12- 264) 12-25§-12-25§ 12-25h-12- 259) 12-25p-12- 25§ 12-244-12- 249) 12-24-12. 244 
Belgian Fr. ..... | 138-95- 139+ 50- |139-474- 139-474- 1139-423- 139-40- }139- 40- 

141-05 139-55; 139-523 139-523 139-474 139-45) 139-45 

Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 |10-67}-10-67} 10-67}-10-674 10-67}-10-67} 10-67}-10-674 10-67§-10-67§)10-663-10-67 


W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 4 -11-844#)11- 714-11 - 724 11-713-11-7 


| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-2 
Italian Lire ..... | 1736§-1762§ 1755}-17564 | 1755-1756 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-59g | 14-52-14-524/14-51g-14-5 


Danish Kr......-.. 19- 19$-19-48} [19-4037-19-41 19-40}-19-4 


1g 11-71§-11- 714 11-71g-11- 718 11-714-11-714} 11-71-11-74 
5 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-15-80-30 | 80-15-80-30 | 80-15-80-30 
| 1755-1756 | 1755-1756 1754-1755 1754-1755 
24 14-51g—-14 -524'14-51}-14-52 |14-51}-14-52 |14-513-15-515 
1 |19-408-19- 403 19-40}-19-404 19- 39§-19- 404 19- 393 -19- 395 


Norwegian Kr. ...) 19-85-20-15 20 - 00-20 - 014120 - 00§-20-01$|20- 00f-20- 014 20-00§-20-014'20- 00§-20-014'20-005- 20-01) 
One Month Forward Rates 

ited States $ .....-eeeeeeecee- i-4yc. pm }-jc. pm }-ic. pm tic. pm | f-fc. pm }-2c. pm 
Aaalea $. : Ki peek aca chdeeadees %-tc. pm g-ic. pm #-ic. pm *-*c. pm *-%&c. pm a kc. pm 
TE... cckentenniacear’ 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 
SEEM, cn inavekaccndaaee ss 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm 1}-lic. pm 1}-lic. pm 2-ljc. pm 
Belgian Te auiedinvatiosdiahens &-ke. pm | #-Ac. pm | A-*c. pm j-ic. pm ike. pm }-ic. pm 
SEMI... oilsadiveegeowese’ 2-lkc. pm | 2lic. pm | 2lic. pm | 2c. pm | 2lic. pm | Pic. pm 
W. Ger DER 65k deiadaterawtaes 1-}pf. pm 1-4pf. pm 1-$pf. pm 1-}pf. pm 1-jpf. pm 1-épf. pm 
Italian 1 ire ESE HE PEK RR 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 
REM - buddaddestcdesa<ds 3-245 pm | 28-246 pm | 28-1) pm | 24-26 pm | 24-26 pm | 24-26 pm 
Pett PIE: ciccesecsenscacenacs. 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-25 pm 4-2 pm 42% pm 
Norwegian Mit. 5c ctinceotntanes 26 pm-par 2% pm-par 25 pm-par % pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-pa 

Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.).....--++- 249/4 249/34 | dea 249/4 2439/4 249/63 
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Income Tax paid by the Society. 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to investors 


subject to the standard rate of income tax. 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share Accounts, income tax 
paid by the Society, represents a return on every £100 invested equivalent to 
£5.4.4 per cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of income tax. 
Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent per annum, income tax paid, 
which is equivalent to £4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income 
tax is paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 





‘3c Interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from the day after 
the investment is received and continues to the date of withdrawal. Sums 
invested may be withdrawn at convenient notice. 


* Security of Capital 
Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest established 

building societies in the country, with £237,000,000 total assets —a 
token of the confidence of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or 
write to the address below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 
Member of the Building Societies Association 


ABBEY HOUSE +: BAKER STREET : LONDON -: N.W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 8282 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local telephone directory for address of nearest office. 
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What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
say today? 









[' TO-DAY’S TRAFFIC, a step off the pavement is too 


often a step into hospital. 


That’s why every walker— 


and aren’t we all?—should carry a London Assurance 
Personal Accident Policy in his knapsack. He won’t have 
to worry about loss of earnings and medical expenses—and 
he doesn’t throw a financial spanner in the family works. 


OPEN FIRE: 
You never know when a red-hot 
coal may shoot out on to your 
carpet; fires have such an 
unhappy knack of spitting be- 
hind one’s back. But with our 
Householders Comprehensive 
Policy, the accident will not burn 
a hole in your pocket. 


LOOK FORWARD TO IT. 
Old age seems a ong way off— 
unt! you get there. After a 
letime’s labours, it’s good to 


know you can start your new 
life on your own two feet. A 
regular investment in one of our 
Retiremen' Policies helps you 
to look forward to your retire- 
ment with equanimity and 


aplomb. 
x * 


These are three policies from a 
wide selection. Should you want 
to know more about us, our other 
policies, or insurance problems 
generally, our address is 1, King 
William Street, Dept. 6, London, 
E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE “Qp)” 


Very gooet freapte 4 deal «ith* 





937 





= he) ‘) 


sail) BOLLE 


has quite a respectable: Naval history! 
Fighting craft existed during the 14th 
Century. Later in 1646, citizens of 
Zurich set sail with over 100 vessels to 
quell a local uprising. In 1799 Lt-,Col. 
James E. Williams refitted and reorganised 
the Zurich Fleet and commanded it in 
action against Napoleon’s forces which 
were deployed at the south-east end of 
the Lake. 


that the Union Bank of Switzerland in 
Zurich, together with its- 37 Branches 
throughout Switzerland, is a most de- 
pendable banking organisation with vast 


experience, always prepared to render 
prompt and efficient service. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid..............s00eeeeseee Swiss Francs 90,000,000 
IIE i iosadc vckanndietncdeqistaseanbnaen Swiss Frances 80,000,000 
Weta Dastee. <c.cecscncaicccccacevccassasats Swiss Francs 2,420,436,538 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 


' 
z 
: 
¢ 
: 
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Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 


and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 
INDIA « PAKISTAN - CEYLON - MALAYA - BURMA 


SINGAPORE - HONGKONG - CHINA « MAURITIUS 
THAILAND - JAPAN 











42!" 


is the INCREASED 
INTERIM LIFE BONUS 


on all 


7 


Z 
ROYA 


INSURANCE 
Cees 





‘WITH-PROFITS’ POLICIES 


The * Roya!’ Bonus is outstanding 

and has been maintained for over 

a century without interruption 

and at’a rate never less than 
30/-% per annum. 


May we send you particulars of our 
“* With-Profits”” Policies ? 


1 North John St. Head __24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL, 2 Offices LONDON, E.C.3 





THE ECONOMIST, JUNE ?. 


HER PEOPLE.....-INDUSTRIES AND 


NATURAL RESOURCES...... 


are contained in an_ illustrated 
booklet of 100 pages entitled 
“Canada Today”, issued by the 
Bank of Montreal. A copy wil! be 


sent free on request. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 
Main London Office : 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office : Montreal 
OVER 660 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 









Australia 


There are opportunities for British SEC 
enterprise in Australia. The Information Department of the 
National Bank can give you the facts about the expanding 
Australian economy and will gladly help with business 
introductions, industrial surveys and market reports. By 
using the Bank’s extensive facilities you can pave the w) 
to profitable dealing in a prosperous market. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 LOTHBURY, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 PRINCES STREET, EC2 


OVER 820 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
ASSETS £283 MILLION 
Your best introduction to Australia 
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PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


LIMITED 


YEAR OF RISING COSTS AND LOWER PROFIT MARGINS 


TURNOVER HIGHER 


MR ALEX, ABEL SMITH’S SPEECH 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Pressed Steel Company Limited, was held 
on May 29th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., Mr Alex. Abel Smith, 
TD, JP (Chairman of the Company), pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr J. S. Kean, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and Mr 
Thomas Howorth, FCA, of Messrs Price 
Waterhouse and Company, the auditors, read 
the report of his firm. 


The following is the Speech of the Chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, before proceed- 
ing with the usual review of the year’s 
accounts, I must first refer to the great loss 
which the Company suffered in the sudden 
death of its Chairman, Major Pam, on Sep- 
tember 2nd last year. The importance of the 
part played by Major Pam during the long 
period of his association with the Company, 
virtually from its beginning as Director and 
fom 1930 as Chairman, cannot be exag- 
gerated. The position which the Company 
now holds is in no small measure due to his 
wisdom and farsightedness. He continued to 
direct the Company’s affairs right up to the 
time of his death, and I and my colleagues 
on the Board will long feel the loss of his 
guiding hand, 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


From the accounts you will see that the 
Balance of Profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, was £958,079 ; this compares 
with 41,151,331 for 1954. Taxation was lower 
by £340,000, but the charge for depreciation 
and obsolescence of buildings, machinery and 
tqupment at £954,000 was higher by 
£206,000, reflecting the increase in the fixed 
assets of the Company. The profit figure has 
again been struck after an allocation to reserve 
of £250,000 for the increased cost of 
replacements of plant, machinery and 
equipment. 


The carry forward on Profit and Loss 
Account from 1954 was £1,272,135 ; to this 
must now be added the profit referred to 
above of £958,079, subject to the addition of 
certain tax adjustments in respect of former 
years amounting to £47,571, and the deduc- 
ton of the amounts of the regular dividends 
on the preference shares and an interim divi- 
dend of 7} per cent paid last November on 
the ordinary stock amounting in all to 


£183,663 ; this leaves a balance of £2,094,122 
to be dealt with. 


_Your Board recommends a transfer of 
400,000 to General Reserve and a payment 
of a final dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, 
requiring £326,709, on the ordinary stock 
a increased by £473,492, as a result of the 
eae rights made to shareholders last 
vtumn, leaving £1,267,413 to be carried 


forwa rc 
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BALANCE SHEET 


_ You will note that Fixed Assets have 
increased by no less than £3,049,905, reflect- 
ing the addition of the new factory near 
Swindon, and an important increase which we 
made during the year under review to our 
production facilities at Cowley. The increase 
in Current Assets reflects the higher turnover 
experienced during the year. 


On the Liability side, the increase in 
Issued Ordinary Capital to £3,787,936 arises 
from the issue to which I have referred. This 
issue of new shares at 16s. per share has also 
resulted in a credit to a Share Premium 
Account, after allowing for the expenses of 
the issue, of £980,182. The item of £870,000 
Bankers’ Acceptances reflects help which we 
are receiving from our Bankers in connection 
with the large increase in the quantities of 
steel which it has been necessary to 
purchase as a result of the greater volume of 
our motor car body and railway wagon 
business. 


Outstanding capital commitments at the 
end of the year amounted to {£2 million, 
mainly in respect of the Swindon develop- 
ment. 


MOTOR CAR BODY 
~ DIVISION 


During the year under review production 
of motor car bodies, which constitutes the 
major part of our business, reached a higher 
level than ever before. It was also, however, 
a year of steeply rising costs which resulted 
in lower profit margins. 


Current conditions in the motor car indus- 
try are inevitably affecting our business, and 
the upward trend in costs has continued into 
the first quarter of this year, still further 
affecting profitability, especially as the Com- 
pany is endeavouring to keep its prices as 
low as possible. 


We are constantly searching for ways and 
means of improving our manufacturing 
efficiency, and I am hopeful that our new 
Swindon factory, which is well on the way 
to completion, will ultimately make an im- 
portant contribution in this respect. It must 
be borne in mind however that volume is 
an essential factor in achieving economic 
production, and the key to this lies in a 
flourishing and steady home market, without 
which it is likely to be difficult for our 
customers, in whose cars I have the greatest 
faith, to hold their own in the all-important 
export markets. 


There is one other matter to which I must 
make special reference, and that is the fact 
that last year we were forced to use a greater 
quantity of highly priced imported shect 
steel than ever before. This was expensive 
for the nation as well as for the motor car 
industry. The extra cost inevitably affects 
the prices at which cars can be sold, and it 
is of the utmost importance that a substantial 
increase in the availability of British sheet 


steel should be achieved with the least pos- 
sible delay. 


RAILWAY WAGON 
DIVISION 


At our Linwood factory, the production 
of railway wagons is running at a high level. 
We are now building altogether 350 wagons 
per week, and on one line alone are turning 
out a 16-ton mineral wagon for British Rail- 
ways every fifteen minutes. This we believe 
to be the highest rate of production of any 
wagon line in the country. 


Our order book, which includes an im- 
portant order from the Indian Railways, is 
very satisfactory. At the same time, I am 
pleased to be able to tell you that we have 
been able to widen our interest in railway 
work and have received a substantial order 
from British Railways for standard passenger 
brake vans. This expansion of our business 
will be handled in the new building, to which 
reference was made in the Chairman’s speech 
last year. 


REFRIGERATION 
DIVISION 


I am proud to inform you that in July 
of last year, the Company was honoured 
with the Grant of a Royal Warrant of 
Appointment to Her Majesty The Queeri as 
manufacturers of refrigerating equipment. 
In February of the present year, the Com- 
pany has been similarly honoured by the 
Grant of a Royal Warrant of Appointment 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother. This recognition of the quality of 
our products is a source of great encourage- 
ment and satisfaction to us. 


On the commercial side our business last 
year showed a further satisfactory increase, 
and I am glad to be able to say that the 
upward trend has so far continued in the 
current year. 


Sales of domestic refrigerators and of 
home freezers were somewhat disappointing, 
and the recent measures introduced by the 
Chancellor are inevitably having an adverse 
effect on current sales. However, our 1956 
range of models which was on display on our 
stand at the Ideal Home Exhibition has been 
very well received. While we anticipate that 
national sales of refrigerators will be some- 
what lower than last year, we expeci to 
improve our share of the market, 


We continue to lay great store by our ex- 
port business, and are making every effort 
to increase it. But I should like to emphasise 
that again in this field without a flourishing 
home market in domestic refrigerators, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to compete on 
price in the foreign field. 


During the year- we redesigned our Prest- 
cold Showroom at Sceptre House, Regent 
Street. We have received compliments on 
the new layout, and I hope that any share- 
holders who can, will visit the Showroom, 
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and at the same time look at our latest 
models. 
THE OUTLOOK 


I will not attempt to predict the future, 
but from what I have already said you will 


‘realise that unless conditions improve, 


results for the current year cannot be as 
favourable as those now before you. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


During the year, Mr Shuttleworth was, | 
am sorry to say, forced, on account of ill- 


health, to relinquish the Managing Director- 
ship, a post which he has ably filled for the 
past 8} years. It is a matter of great satis- 
faction to me that he has consented to serve 
as a Joint Deputy Chairman, and is continu- 
ing to put his wide experience and know- 
ledge at the service of the Company in an 
advisory capacity. 


Mr M. A. H. Bellhouse, who for the past 
8} years has been a Deputy Managing Dir- 
ector, has been appointed by your Board to 
the Managing Directorship, and I am sure 
you will join with me in wishing him well in 
this responsible post. 





—_—— 





HARLAND AND WOLFF, 
LIMITED 


LAUNCHINGS EXCEED 150,000 GROSS TONS 


HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK ON CONSERVATION OF 


FINANCIAL 


The seventy-first Annual General Meet- 
ing of Harland and Wolff, Limited was 
held on May 23, 1956, at the registered 
offices of the Company, Queen’s Island, 
Belfast. Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck, KBE, 
DSc, DL, Chairman and Managing Director, 
presided. 


The Acting Secretary read the Notice con- 
vening the meeting and the Report of the 
Auditors 


The Chairman said: 


As the Statement of Accounts and the 
Directors’ Report have already been in 
your hands for some time, I propose 
with your permission to take them as read 


(Agreed.) 


The Profit and Loss Account discloses the 
heavy burden of Taxation which we are re- 
quired to bear since we have been obliged 
to provide the sum of £888,768 for Income 
Tax, and Profits Tax in respect of dividends 
paid and profits retained in the business. 
After making this charge there remains a 
net amount of £920,859 available for appro- 
priation. 


The Directors propose this year to con- 
solidate the special bonus of 3 per cent which 
was paid for the last two years and make a 
total payment of 10 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock, and to add to the Reserves and carry 
forward on Profit and Loss Account the sum 
of £553,397 in the accounts of the parent 
company and £41,133 in the accounts of the 
subsidiaries. 


It will be noted that £1,300,000 has been 
transferred from Revenue Reserves to Capital 
Reserves in respect of the estimated excess 
cost of Fixed Asset Replacement between 
1943 and 1954, so that the consolidated total 
of Revenue Reserves and _ undistributed 
profits now amounts to £5,713,312. It is 
important to maintain these reserves to keep 
abreast of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
developments and to provide the additional 
working Capital which is so essential in times 
of rising costs. 


LAUNCHINGS AND WORK 
IN PROGRESS 


For the sixteenth consecutive year the 
tonnage of vessels launched from the Com- 
pany’s Yards exceeded 100,000 gross tofis, 


RESOURCES 


the total for the year being over 150,000 gross 
tons. The largest of these vessels was the 
Reina Del Mar, a high-class passenger and 
cargo steamer of over 20,000 gross tons for 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, which 
was completed last month and is now on her 
maiden voyage to South America. The year’s 
output also included the fast replenishment 
tanker Tide Austral for the Royal Australian 
Navy. designed especially to supply oil to 
warships, and the first of her class to 
be completed, and the Motor Vessel 
Triaster, a passenger-cargo vessel for the 
British Phosphate Commissioners of 
Melbourne 


The Company and our shipbuilding sub- 
sidiary, Messrs A & J. Inglis, Limited, of 
Glasgow, have at present under construction 
or on order 60 vessels which cover a wide 
range of ship types and include the Light 
Fleet Carrier Bonaventure for the Royal 
Canadian Navy; the Mail and Passenger 
vessel Pendennis Castle for The Union-Castle 
Mail Steamship Company Limited ; a num- 
ber of important passenger/cargo liners and 
oil tankers of varying sizes from 14,000 tons 
dw to 42,000 tons dw for both British and 
foreign owners. The TSS Duke of Lancaster, 
the first of the two new vessels which we are 
building for the Belfast/Heysham service of 
the British Transport Commission, is today 
running Sea Trials. The completion of this 
vessel will be followed in the course of a few 
weeks by the delivery of her sister ship the 
TSS Duke of Argyll. In addition we have 
under construction a new motor passenger 
vessel for the Coast Lines Limited, also 
for the overnight service «between Great 
Britain and Ireland. The vessel is to be 
launched in August. Naval contracts in hand 


include frigates and coastal mine-sweepers 
for HM Navy. 


DIVISIONAL OPERATIONS 


The Marine Engineering Division was 
fully engaged on the construction and instal- 
lation of main and auxiliary machinery in 
ships building in the Company’s shipyards. 
A number of important orders were received 
for the Company’s latest two-cycle single- 
acting turbo-charged propelling Diesel 
engines, for installation in hulls to be built 
by other shipbuilders. 
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TRIBUTE TO 
STAFF 


The year under review was a Particularly 
exacting one for the management, staff an 
employees. I am sure that you will wis 
me to thank them all on your behalf for 


the good work they have done " 


The report and accounts were unan 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended 
was approved. The retiring director 
Mr C. E. Lloyd, Mr A. L. Shute. 
worth, Mr R. Craig and Mr J. 4 
Keyden, were re-elected 


imously 


SAEs 


The Land Engine Division continues tg 
be busily engaged in the manufacture of oyr 
two-stroke and four-stroke Diesel engines 
both naturally aspirated and turbo-charged, 
for a variety of public service and industrial 
purposes both at home and abroad A 
number of compressor units which are manu- 
factured under our arrangement with The 


Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Moun the 
Vernon, Ohio, USA, have been supplied los 
to the oil and chemical industries. The As 
plant at our Scotstoun Works has been 7 
engaged throughout the year on the manv- 10 
facture, un behalf of the English Electric de 
Company. of water turbines for hydro- ou 
electric installations both at home and D 
abroad. In addition to work on gun mount- D 


ings for the Admiralty and other general 
engineering activities, we have also com- 
menced at Scotstoun the manufacture of 
large power presses for automobile bodies 
under a recent arrangement with Danly 
Machine Specialities, Inc., of Chicago, 
USA. 

The Electrical Division was well employed 
throughout the year on the manufacture and 
installation of electrical equipment on board 
the naval and merchant ships under con- 
struction, The marked falling off in the 
demand for Diesel alternator sets, due prin- 
cipally to currency and import restrictions, 
has reduced the output from our alternator 
manufacturing shop. Nevertheless, the out- 
put of the Division as a whole has been wet 
maintained since we were able to obtain Irom 
other sources a substantial amount of suit: 
able electrical work. 


The Steel Constructional Division his 
again been working to full capacity. Included 
in the number of important orders placed 
with the Company during the year was te 
contract for the supply and erection of te 
steel work for a very large factory at Lame, 
County Antrim, for The British Thomso2 
Houston Company, Limited, and this large 
contract will be completed well witht 
schedule. 


The Ship Repairing and Engineerin 
Works at London, Liverpool and Southamp- 
ton were again well employed throughout 
year, and as usual a substantial amount % 
ship-repair work was also undertaken oy % 
at Belfast and Glasgow. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


In conclusion, I would take the oppo 
tunity to thank all the members of our sts" 
both at home and abroad, for their loyal) 
and service throughout the year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted; 
the proposed dividend was appro\ 
retiring Directors, namely, Mr J. 5. ad 
Mr H. R. Humphreys, Mr N. McCallum an 
Mr R. Newell, were re-elected. Mess" 
Price Waterhouse and Company wels 
appointed Auditors and their remuneraven 
was fixed. 

> 


The meeting terminated with a unanimou 
vote of thanks to the Chair 
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THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER AND 


M ENGINEERING COMPANY 


f for YEAR OF VARYING TRADING CONDITIONS 





REVENUES MAINTAINED DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 
MAJOR. EMPHASIS ON DEVELOPMENT OF EXPORT POTENTIAL 


MR J. J. HAMBIDGE ON CURRENT PROSPECTS 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting 










es 
ia of The British Vacuum Cleaner and Engi- 
gines, neering Company, Limited, was held on 
rged, May 24th at Goblin Works, Leatherhead. 
istrial Mr J. J. Hambidge (chairman and joint 
LA managing director) presided, and said: Ladies 
nanu- and Gentlemen, before proceeding to the 
The formal business of the Meeting, I refer to 
Aount the notification in the Directors’ Report of the 
plied loss by death of Mr Francis Heron Rogers. 
The As the Company’s Chairman I would have 
been you know that Francis Heron Rogers brought 
nant to bear the highest qualities of unselfish 
ectric devotion, courage and wise counsel through- 
yaro- out the 35 years of his Stewardship as a 
and Director of the Company, and as one whose 
ount- privilege it has been to work with him on 
—_ the Board over the long years, I ask you to 
a stand for a few moments in silent tribute and 
re a as an expression of our gratitude for his 
= &3 services. 
ines Proceeding now to the formal business of 


the Meeting, it is my pleasure once again to 
present to you the Annual Accounts and 
Balance Sheet of the Company, accompanied 
€ and therewith with the 52nd Annual Report of 

_ the Directors. As these have all been in 
your possession for the Statutory period of 
- 21 days, I will, with your permission, take 
case these as read. (Agreed.) 


eae TRADING CONDITIONS 


lcs The past Financial Year has been one of 
a varying ‘Trading conditions. We started the 
year in circumstances of a buoyant market 
corresponding to the National Economy and 
much in line with the conditions prevailing 
uded in the latter months of the previous year. 
laced Unfortunately this state of affairs did not 
t! persist and the market conditions changed 
very considerably around the time that I last 
ame, addressed you in General Meeting. It is 
on- therefore a matter of no small satisfaction that 
the Directors are able to record that our 
Revenues for the year were maintained and 
iow even a slight improvement over the 
previous year. 





That this should have been accomplished 

the hght of the very severe difficulties 

‘ollowed the changed pattern of the 

Economy is a tribute to the zeal and 

vith which the Company’s operations 

n conducted as well as to the high 

reput 1 in which the Company and its 
Products are held, 

odwill is, at all timés, a valuable asset ; 





-_ $ is it so in times of market decline 
pyally “ic Testriction.~ No valuation of the Com- 
a! -xtensive goodwill is in the Balance 

sted; ae oul the importance to be attached to 
the = lot be disregarded, and I am happy 
sillie, ns See that the Executive seek con- 
1 and ee merely to maintain, but nurture 
less cee r mote this year by year. As you all 
» 1c 6 ees enjoys the distinction 
ition Ciencr fal e Originators of the Vacuum 
a net, following the Invention in 1901 by 

_— Boop accessor in the Chair, Hubert Cecil 





VARYING CHANGES OF NATIONAL 
POLICY DEPLORED 


That was away back in the early years of 
the Century, but your Company has con- 
tinued in the forefront of development in the 
Industry to which it gave birth. The major 
emphasis of our market endeavours is 
currently directed towards the development 
of our Export potential. Not only does this 
reflect our never failing consciousness of 
National responsibility, but is, at the present 
time, an important factor in our own 
economy as a Company, for, as you well 
know, the Durable Consumer Goods Industry 
is currently under exceptionally heavy trad- 
ing restrictions in the Home market. Touch- 
ing on this, I must say that I deplore the 
varying changes of National policy as affect- 
ing our important section of Industry. In 
less than two years we have been subjected 
to no less than four violent changes of 
Treasury policy. In July, 1954, Hire Pur- 
chase restrictions were entirely removed and 
the Industry as such was faced with demand 
beyond its capacity to meet. Only by long 
term planning and commitments was it pos- 
sible to build up productive capacity in lime 
with market requirements, but before the 
gearing up of production was completed, the 
Treasury signals were changed again and 
restrictions again became operative. In the 
meantime this restrictive policy has been 
further developed, and this, coupled with 
Purchase Tax changes, has rendered the 
operations more difficult, not only for our 
Company, but the entire Consumer Goods 
Industry. 


Export Trade essentially requires a basis 
of Home Trade in substantial volume for the 
organisational set up of Industry cannot be 
economically related only to Export and any 
serious reduction of Home Trade can only 
have the effect of increased cost of produc- 
tion per unit, quite apart from the infla- 
tionary costs which continuously tend to the 
pricing out of British Industry overseas. 


So far as your company is concerned, you 
will be glad to know that we have sought 
to counteract the worst effects of the changed 
Trading conditions by additions to our range. 
This partly and, in fact, mainly accounts for 
the increase in our Stock and Inventory 
holdings as shown in the Balance Sheet. We 
have in the past year also added to our Plant 
Tools and manufacturing facilities the benefit 
of which is yet to be fully realised. 

All these factors have inevitably had their 
reflection in our current liquidity position. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


In reviewing the Accounts it will be seen 
that we have brought in £59,630 comprising 
final receipt in respect of contractual services, 
which compares with the total of non recur- 
ring revenue £72,405 taken in the previous 
year. 

The profit of the Parent Company for the 
year amounts to £210,563 exclusive of Sub- 
sidiary Company earnings, except for divi- 


dends received, an increase of £9,009 over 
the previous year. After providing for taxa- 
tion, there is a balance on the year’s work- 
ing of £110,363 out of which your Directors 
have paid the dividend on the Preference 
Shares of £4,641, leaving £105,722 which, 
together with the amount brought forward 
from the previous year, and the taxation and 
dividend adjustments relating thereto, total- 
ling £110,012, gives a final total of £215,734. 


Your Directors recommend a Dividend of 
15 per cent on the increased Ordinary Capi- 
tal of the Company amounting, after Tax, to 
£25,875, leaving a balance of £189,859 to be 
carried forward, being an increase of £86,422. 


Looking at the consolidated Balance Sheet, 
it will be seen that our Reserves and undis- 
tributed profits amount to £618,042 after 
providing for the increase of £150,000 in the 
Capital structure of the Company by way of 
Capitalisation of Reserves which took place 
during the year. The Issued Capital now 
stands at £150,000 Preference and £300,000 
Ordinary. Net Shareholders’ funds therefore 
amount to £1,068,042, of which £62,500 is 
specifically reserved for Staff Pension Fund, 
leaving a net figure of £1,005,542. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Before concluding, you will wish me to 
give you an indication of the outlook. In this 
connection I must inform you that for the 
first six months we have been working under 
very severe difficulties as a result of the 
further restrictions imposed by the Govern- 
ment on the Domestic section of our Indus- 
try. As you will know, Purchase Tax is now 
at the very high figure of 60 per cent and 
Hire Purchase deposit is increased to 50 per 
cent. The policy of the Government has thus 
affected the entire Industry in a very serious 
manner. During the earlier months of the 
Financial Year our sales of Vacuum Cleaners 
and Washing Machines showed a very serious 
reduction, but I am glad to tell you thar 
with the introduction of new models a sensi- 
tive improvement has recently been regis- 
tered. Moreover, I am glad to tell you that 
notwithstanding the decline on the Domestic 
section our total turnover for the first six 
months is marginally in line with that of last 
year. On the other hand, working costs have 
necessarily continued to increase, and in the 
present conditions of Industry this factor 
must weigh somewhat heavily and find its 
reflection in the ratio of net earnings of the 
current year. Your Company, however, is 
now well placed to take a wider share of the 
market and we are still more actively engaged 
on the development of our market potential 
both Home and Overseas. 


Before concluding my address I have to 
inform you that Mr Dennis Watkins has 
notified the Board of his desire to relinquish 
his position as Joint Managing Director in 
the light of the fact that he has now reached 
retirement age. 


Mr Watkins has been in the service of this 


Company since 1911 and on behalf of my 
colleagues and as one who has had the 
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pleasure of close association with him through- 
out this long time, I desire to pay tribute to 
the zeal and devotion with which he has 
served the Company and the valuable contri- 
bution he has always made to the Company’s 
activities, 

I am sure you will all endorse this tribute 
and_at the same time join me in a very sincere 
expression of appreciation to the Manage- 
ment and Employees throughout the Organi- 
sation for their co-operation and devotion in 
the Company’s interests. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr O. D. Angell, 
was re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Gundry, Cole & Company, 
having been fixed, the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Management and Employees of the Company. 





INNS & COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING ACHIEVEMENT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Inns & Company, Limited, was held on 
May 25th in London 


Mr Walter Wallace (Joint Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

From a perusal of the Accounts you will 
already be aware that your Company has 
had a successful year’s trading, and that the 
net profits of the business for the year ended 
December 31st last constituted a record of 
£549,000, which is the highest trading 
achievement of your Company since its 
formation in 1935 


This reflects the successful activities of 
every department of your business, and you 
will appreciate that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in turnover during the 
year under review. 


The net profit of £549,241 compares with 
that of £432,417 for the preceding year. 


The above large and satisfactory figures 
would not have been achieved unless the 
Plant. Machinery, Installation and Equip- 
ment at your various Works were not only 
adequate for the various operations in hand, 
but were constantly maintained at a high 
working standard 


I would like to call Shareholders’ attention 
to the fact that the Accounts for the year 
ended 1950 showed a total cost of the fixed 
assets of the Company at approximately 
£1,350,000. The comparable figure for the 
year just ended, as shown by the accounts, 
was approximately £1,860,000, an increase 
of over £500,000. This amount has all been 
financed out of earnings retained in the 
business. 


The liquid position of your Company, as 
has been the case over many years, is quite 
satisfactory. 


The contracts and works on hand are 
satisfactory, and I am happy to tell you that 
your Company is, as you no doubt appre- 
ciate, well situated to meet any business 
demands which may be made upon it. 


The Directors have pleasure in proposing 
that the final dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares be increased from 20 per cent (being 
the amount paid for last year) to 25 per cent 
actual, less Income Tax, with a bonus on the 
Ordinary Shares of 5 per cent actual, less 
Income Tax. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend and bonus as 
recommended were approved. 


THE RIO TINTO COMPANY 
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GROUP’S PARTICIPATION IN URANIUM PRODUCTION 


EXPANDING DEMAND ENVISAGED FOR 
PEACEFUL USAGE 


The eighty-third annual general meeting of 
The Rio Tinto Company, Limited, was held 
on May 29th in London. 


Mr Gerald Coke (the Chairman) presided 
and, after paying a tribute to the outstanding 
services rendered to the Company by the 
late Lord Bessborough, said: 


Our investments in base metals, which 
comprise about 60 per cent in value of the 
Company’s assets, are our main source of 
income and are likely to remain so for the 
period during which our associated com- 
panies in Canada, Australia and Africa are 
developing their properties and carrying on 
their exploration programme. 

As you are already aware, all exploration 
and development are now carried out by 
associated companies. Inevitably expenditure 
has to be incurred by these companies on 
exploration some of which turns out to be 
abortive, and in the early years of operation 
there is no corresponding profit against 
which this expenditure may be set off. Your 
Board have felt it wise, therefore, to make 
a reserve against shares in subsidiary com- 
panies and you will notice a figure of 
£250,000 under this heading in the Appro- 
priation Account; this amount your Direc- 
tors consider to be adequate to meet any loss 
of this nature of which they are at present 
aware. 

Our relations with our Spanish associates 
continue to be most friendly and I am happy 
to be able to report that they have taken a 
small interest in some of the overseas activi- 
ties of the Group. We welcome this evidence 
of their confidence in us. 


In Australia work has now begun on the 
development of the Mary Kathleen uranium 
mine in North Queensland. This property 
is a close neighbour of the Mount Isa mine 
and is situated some 500 miles up country 
from the port of Townsville. In addition to 
the normal work of establishing the mine, 
communications will have to be improved 
and a complete township to house the 
workers on the spot will have-to be built. 
We have established a happy relationship 
with the Commonwealth Government and 
we have received assurance of full support 
from the Queensland Government, who own 
the railway between Townsville and the 
mine. We look forward to co-operating with 
them in developing this valuable mining 
property which is such an important item 
in the natural resources of their State. 

The merger of the Group’s and Mr J. H. 
Hirshhorn’s Canadian mining interests has 
now been completed. The Rio Tinto Mining 
Company of Canada, in which we hold 
voting control and approximately 40 per cent 
of the equity, has a varied portfolio of mining 
investments, including, besides considerable 
holdings in uranium, interests in gold and 
base metals and in mining exploration. The 
proper development of these interests will 
require careful planning, a task on which the 
Canadian company is now engaged. 


INVESTMENTS IN URANIUM 


The Group now has investments in 
uranium amounting to about 15 per cent by 
value of our total assets. The-terms of 
Government contracts for the purchase of 
uranium oxide ensure, as a matter of policy, 
that producers’ capital costs are amortised 


by the end of the contract period and provide 
in addition for a reasonable profit. The 
commercial position of uranium for the 
periods of the contracts—in most cases until 
1962—is therefore covered. 


Any company venturing into the exploita- 
tion of uranium must assure itself as a first 
responsibility that the way 1s clear to benefit 
its shareholders. It is no doubt because of 
the special position of uranium in the respects 
to which I have referred that Governments 
are prepared to grant contracts which form 
an inducement to mining companies to work 
deposits, and your Directors have only 
ventured into uranium propositions where 
a contract has already been concluded—as 
in the case of Algom in Canada and Mary 
Kathleen in Australia—or where there is a 
reasonable prospect of its shortly being con- 
cluded, as in the case of some of the mines 
now controlled by The Rio Tinto Mining 
Company of Canada. 


FOSTERING PEACEFUL USAGI 


The announcements issued over last 
weekend by the US Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion -and by the Canadian Trade Minister, 
Mr C. D. Howe, gave some pointers to the 
probable position which will obtain alter 
these contracts expire. Forecasting is still 
hazardous. but it would appear that 
there will be an expanding demand for 
uranium for generating purposes to replace 
the diminishing military demand. If the 
military demand should continue even at 4 
lower level than at present, the requirement 
for uranium could be substantially in excess 
of present production. It is probable, how- 
ever, that by that time Governments will have 
largely satisfied their essential requirements 
for uranium for purely warlike purposes, and 
it is certain that contracts for the purchase 
of uranium for peaceful purposes, such 4s 
that concluded with the Mary Kathicen Com- 
pany, will become more numerous between 
now and 1962. These two factors may p!0- 
duce a situation in which uranium can be 
bought and sold through more norma! com- 
mercial channels—as is indeed suggested By 
the US Atomic Energy Commissions 
announcement—and in anticipation of ts 
probability our subsidiary company, Ro 
Tinto Management Services, is actively con- 
sidering the commercial organisation whica 
will then be necessary. If this time comes 
your Directors feel that they have a respons 
bility, as one of the leading mining groups !9 
the world in the production of uranium, 1 
ensure that all who need uranium for the 
production of power by nuclear methods of 
for other peaceful purposes can have access 
to supplies at prices which we hope to be adie 
to make reasonable. The fact that, although 
British in domicile, the Company has 2 |2rs¢ 
number of foreign shareholders and mining 
interests spread over four continents under- 
lines this responsibility. The Rio [int 
Mining Company of Canada in itsel! has 
shareholders in a number of different 
countries in addition to Britain and Canada, 


and we are therefore under a dual ob!'gauoo 
to ensure, if-it should rest in our hands 200% 
that any of the free nations should have nccess 
to the supplies of uranium which are undef 


the control of the Group. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY 


LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY ENGINEERING AND BRICKWORKS RESULTS 


MR E. FITZWALTER WRIGHT’S SURVEY OF OPERATIONS 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Butterley Company Limited, was held 
on May 30th at the registered office, Butter- 
ley Hall, Ripley, Derby, Mr E. Fitzwalter 
Wright, chairman and managing director, 
presiding 

The Secretary (Mr Percy Elliott) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the report 
of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s statement, 
circulated with the report and accounts, for 
the year to December 31, 1955: 


[have to report with great regret the death 
last summer of Mr H. D. M. Wright, who 
had served on our Board of Directors for 
the last ten years. He had been with the 
Company for twenty-two years, and had 
latterly been in charge of our London Office 
ind of all brick sales in the South 
of England. He was a man who en- 
ioved a wide circle of friends and will be 


greatly missed. 

Since our last Annual Meeting two gentle- 
men have joined the Board, and you will be 
asked to confirm their appointments. They 
ae Mr Percy Elliott, who has spent the 
whole of his working life with the Company 
and who has been Secretary since 1937, and 
Mr A. J. Peech, Deputy Managing Director 
of United Steels Limited. I have no doubt 


that these two appointments will commend 
themselves to you, the one as an appropriate 


reward for a lifetime spent in the Company’s 
service, and the other as giving us access 
to the advice of a man of great ability and 
experience and an invaluable link with the 
Steel Trade in which so many of our interests 
are involved. 


TRADING PROFIT MAINTAINED 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, 
shareholders will see that the trading profit 
is just about the same as last year, and that 
other income has slightly-increased. The 
increase in rents receivable has accrued by 
applying the provisions of the Housing Re- 
pairs and Rents Acts to our Butterley pro- 
Perties. Because of capital development and 
te increase in the figures of stocks, work in 
Progress, and sundry debtors, the credit item 
for interest receivable last year has now 
become a debit item, and a Bank overdraft 
has been incurred. Much of the increase in 
depreciation is special depreciation charged 
0 offset the investment allowances on new 
‘quipment. The release of provisions no 
‘nger required amounting to £50,531 is due 
o the somewhat belated admission now made 
by the Inland Revenue as to the cessation 
sam colliery business at December 31, 


The amount available for appropriation 
comes out at £88,810 for the Butterley Com- 
ry and £85,763 for the Subsidiaries, a total 
> 4174573. To this must be added the 


balances brought forward from last year 
S06 ne £331,593, giving a total available of 
Bele . Out of this we have paid the 
Cierer 


eee Dividend of £17,062, and we pro- 
avec easter the — surplus from our 
to ounent in Rotary Hoes Limited of £6,078 
Goods tal Reserve to write off two items of 

dy amounting to £12,100, and to 


transfer £90,000 to General Reserve. We 


shall then carry forward £380,926 compared 
with £331,593 last year. 


FURTHER CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION 


Your Directors propose that a further 
capital distribution of 8d. per share, amount- 
ing to £60,000, should be made, which, with 
the interim distribution amounting to 
£30,000 made in November last, will make 
a total of £90,000 for the year. 


_ Shareholders will have seen with satisfac- 
tion the recent announcement in the Press 
of the successful outcome of our long drawn- 
out battle with the Inland Revenue about the 
liability to Profits Tax of Interim Income 
payments. In this case, which started before 
the Special Commissioners in 1951, and 
which finished in the House of Lords on 
April 19, 1956, we were supported first by 
the Mining Association of Great Britain and, 
after the Association was wound up, by six- 
teen other Companies whose interests in the 
matter were similar to our own. We are 
most grateful to them for their support. The 
effect of the decision will be reflected in next 
year’s Accounts, and is expected to show an 
over-provision for Profits Tax “of about 
£100,000. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


The trading profit of £393,612 shows a 
fractional decrease on last year. I regard 
the figure as somewhat disappointing, and a 
good deal less than the trading profit which 
in a time of full employment should reason- 
ably be expected from our Company. In 
detail, the figures show most satisfactory 
results from our heavy engineering and 
brickworks interest, but the final result has 
been marred by substantial, but I hope non- 
recurring, losses sustained by our Civil 
Engineering Department, and by a consider- 
able reduction in the profits of our Muggin- 
ton Subsidiary. Undoubtedly errors of 
judgment were made in the pricing of some 
substantial civil engineering contracts which 
were completed during 1955, and these 
errors, combined with an umexpected de- 
terioration in the gravel content of the main 
face in the Mugginton Company’s Hulland 
Quarry, produced losses which just about 
offset the most creditable improvement 
in the profits at Butterley and Codnor 
Park Works and at our Hughes and Lancaster 
Subsidiary. 


As I have said, the Engineering Works and 
our Engineering Subsidiary, Hughes and 
Lancaster, had a very successful year, and 
great credit is due to the General Manager, 
Mr H. R. Newman, and the staff. Turnover 
was up in all Departments, and an increased 
tonnage of castings from our foundry was 
absorbed in our own finished products. The 
extension to our Constructional Department, 
which I mentioned last year, is now com- 
plete, and will make it possible for us to 
increase the output of overhead cranes, the 
demand for which continues to increase. 
The Oxygen Division continues to develop 
successfully. The plant ordered by Messrs 
Stewarts and Lloyds Limited is now in 
course of erection, and orders for other large 
plants for ICI Limited and the Steel Com- 


pany of Wales have been obtained. Alto- 
gether, orders for oxygen plants on the books 
exceed 1} million pounds. 


BRICKWORKS COMPANY 


Your Board came to the conclusion that 
our brickworks interests could be more con- 
veniently administered if they were merged 
into one wholly-owned Subsidiary Company. 
This has been done, and The Butterley and 
Blaby Brick Companies Limited now own 
the brickworks at Waingroves, Ollerton, 
Ambergate, and Salterwood, formerly owned 
by the Butterley Company and the Blaby 
Works formerly owned by The Blaby Brick 
and Tile Company Limited. Mr M. F. M. 
Wright has been appointed Chairman of this 
Company, Mr F. Catchpole, formerly 
General Manager of our Brickworks Depart- 
ment, has been appointed Managing Direc- 
tor, and Mr J. W. Clark, formerly Manager 
of the Blaby Brickworks, has been appointed 
General Manager. The new brick factory at 
Kirton, which we hope will be in production 
in September, will also form part of this 
Company, and we have good reason to hope 
that its products will not only commend 
themselves to the market by their quality, 
but also be produced as cheaply and effi- 
ciently as any wire cut facing bricks in the 
country. 


As I have said, the results from the 
Mugginton Sand & Gravel Company Limited 
were badly affected by the deterioration in 
the gravel content of one of the faces in its 
Hulland Quarry. The results from the Apex 
Sand & Gravel Company Limited were very 
good, as also was the profit at the limestone 
quarry at Leadenham which we acquired 
towards the end of 1954. 


AGLITE LICENCE 


During the year, negotiations with Aglite 
(Great Britain) Limited were successfully 
concluded, and we have obtained a licence 
to manufacture and sell Aglite in this 
country. Aglite is a lightweight aggregate 
produced by a patented sintering process 
originally developed and now being success- 
fully carried on in the USA. We have found 
that colliery shale is a first-class raw material 
for this process, and Aglite made from this 
on a pilot plant is of high quality. The first 
full-scale plant is now in course of erection 
at Salterwood, and it is expected that other 
plants in other coalfields will be erected if 
the results from the Salterwood plant are as 
successful as the experts predict. 


In the Civil Engineering Department we 
have had a bad year, as I have said, but 
much of its efforts are now directed to Private 
Estate Development and eight sites which 
will eventually contain some 1,500 houses are 
in course of development. It is hoped to 
complete and sell about 600 houses in the 
current year. We have also evolved a star- 
dard structure suitable for schools, hospitals, 
and other similar buildings, and a prototype 
building has been erected at Butterley. Much 
interest has been shown in this by County 
Council Architects, and it is hoped it may 
make a substantial contribution to the school 
building programme. 
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FARMS 


We had a rather better year in the Farms 
Department, although even more land has 
been taken for opencast coal mining. The 
recent price review certainly did not properly 
balance the increased costs which we have 
to bear both in wages and feeding stuffs, and 
in present conditions it is well nigh impos- 
sible to produce profits which provide any- 
thing like a proper return on the capital 
employed 


Once again we have had a year of smooth 
and happy co-operation between manage- 
ment and workpeople, and I would like to 
thank them all for their efforts. 


The report was adopted; the proposed 
capital distribution was approved. The retir- 
ing directors, Mr L. R. Honeywill, Mr Percy 
Elliott and Mr A. J. Peech, were re-elected, 
and the remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs 
Price Waterhouse & Company having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman. 








SCHWEPPES LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE R. HANNING 
PHILIPPS ON HOME TRADE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


OUTSTANDING EFFORTS IN 
THE DOLLAR MARKETS 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Schweppes Limited was held on May 3lst 
at the registered offices of the company, 
Schweppes House; 1-4 Connaught Place, 
London, W.2, The Honourable R. Hanning 
Philipps, MBE (the chairman), presiding. The 
following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


SALES 


During the year 1955 our regular lines 
found yet wider markets, particularly our 
Tonic Water, whose popularity appears to be 
unbounded. The story of our newer lines 
includes the outstandingly successful intro- 
duction of Kia-Ora Suncrush ; and a sub- 
stantially increased sale of Schweppes Fruit 
Juices in the face of very severe competition. 

Total Home Trade sales increased by 
34 per cent over the year, and while this 
figure was helped by the exceptionally pro- 
longed summer spell, it is worth noting that 
satisfactory sales increases persisted through 
the autumn and winter months. 


PRODUCTION 


As a result of building delays our new 
Birmingham factory, which was planned to 
bé operating in June, 1955, opened only in 
November. We therefore lost this valuable 
additional production:-on which we might 
reasonably have counted to help meet the 
peak summer sales. As a result, a heavy 
strain was thrown on our existing factories, 
which could only be met by overtime and 
week-end work, and such double-shift work- 
ing as local conditions permitted. 


PROFITS 


Our Home Trading Profits rose in 1955 
from £1,108,207 to £1,328,675, an increase 
of 22 per cent and a record for the Company. 
This figure is the more remarkable when you 
realise that in spite of steeply rising costs 
there has been no price increase on any of 
our lines since December, 1951, and then 
only a trifling one in two of our lines. 


Since 1948, when freedom of action was 
restored to us to trade in our name, over the 
eight years to 1955 our home sales have 
quadrupled, productivity per factory em- 
ployee has increased 120 per cent and our 
Home Trading Profits by 345 per cent. 


These figures reflect the efficient use of 
modern plant and equipment, more efficient 
methods of handling materials, more efficient 
methods of distribution and also a sound 
personnel policy. 


DIVIDEND TO STOCKHOLDERS 


In deciding to recommend an increase of 
2} per cent in the rate of dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock for 1955, your Directors have 
given careful consideration to the national 
requirements as indicated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Taking into account our 
higher production and sales, the higher earn- 
ings of our employees and the stability of our 
prices in the face of vastly higher costs of 
raw materials and services, it does seem 
reasonable that our Stockholders should share 
in a modest way in our increased productivity. 


That our total recommended dividend 
payment is conservative is shown by the fact 
that we propose to plough back into the busi- 
ness £300,000, more than half our Home net 
profits after providing for taxation, and that 
those Home profits include nothing in respect 
of our substantial earnings overseas. 


PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY 
(LONDON) 


The plans for bottling and selling Pepsi- 
Cola in’this country are proceeding as laid 
down in our agreement with the Pepsi-Cola 
Company of America. 


OVERSEAS FRANCHISES 


The Americas.—Substantially increased 
sales have been achieved in 1955, 


Our sales in Canada have continued their 
comparatively rapid advance and the outlook 
for this year appears to be good 


Further South, we entered the Mexican 
market last October, and we have just entered 
the Venezuelan market in April of this year. 


The large sums spent by ourselves and the 
Pepsi-Cola Company to merchandise our 
products in the Americas must inevitably be 
regarded as a long-term investment. And it 
is largely due to our increased productivity 
at home, with its consequent high level of 
profits, that we are able to disregard tem- 
porary losses in building up such valuable 
markets overseas. Our Franchises in Belgium, 
France, Malta, Hong Kong, Gibraltar, Nor- 
way and Switzerland, have all traded success- 
fully, particularly the first two. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


In the first three months of this year sales 
have been more than maintained. However, 
with the continuous rise in the costs of our 
raw materials and containers, and taking into 
account the exceptionally long summer period 
in 1955, which we can hardly count on 
repeating, we shall have a struggle to main- 
tain our Home profits at last year’s figure. 


My final and pleasant duty as Chairman 
of your Company is to ask you to join me 
in thanking all our employees all over the 
world for their most valuable contribution «o 
an outstandingly successful year, 


The report and acounts were adopted and 
the final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
125 per cent, less income tax, making 17} 
per cent for the year, was approved. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Mr J. H. Bevan, the President, 


, Was in the 
chair at the one hundred and ninety-fourth 
Annual General Meeting of The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society held in London 
following are extracts from his speech: 


The new business for the yea: :mounted 
to nearly £5,600,000, a record for the Society 
and an increase on the previous year’s figyre 


of some £400,000. ie 
The gross and net rates of interest earned 
on the funds rose to £5 9s. per cent before 
and to £4 5s. 11d. per cent after deduction 
of tax. 
In comparison with 1954, there were syb. 
stantial reductions in each of the items 


The 


“Claims by death,” “Surrenders” and 

“Pension contributions returned,” a return 

to more nearly normal conditions 
Expenses of management were rather 


higher at £134,000 but, as you will see from 
the Directors’ Report, they stil! represent 
only 6.2 per cent of the premium income of 
the Society. 

Although there was a considerable fall over 
the year in the value of fixed-interest securi- 
ties, the market value of our asse 
whole exceeded the book value at December 


pesition still holds, despite the further fall 
which has taken place since the close of the 
year. 

At the end of this year, we are due to 
make a quinquennial valuation of our assets 
and liabilities and, subject to the 
that valuation, to make a further distribution 
of surplus. 


GENERAL LIGHTERAGE 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


(Lightermen, Wharfingers and 
Transport Contractors) 


reenlt f 
Pesus Vi 


A RECORD YEAR 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
General Lighterage (Holdings) Limited was 
held on May 29th in London, Mr P. 5 
Henman, MInstT (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. The following 1s 40 
extract from his circulated statement: 


The Group has had its busiest year, wit 
a substantial increase in turnover. Despite 
the dislocation caused by strikes, and 
although profit margins have again fallen, the 
trading profit is the highest in the history 
your company. 

Your directors have continued their policy 
of tuning up the organisation—on (s 
administrative side by introducing vario” 
forms of mechanisation and new systems © 
costing, and on the operational side bY 
sparing neither money nor effort in reps 
ing plant and machinery with the latest a” 
most efficient equipment. 


The Group profit after providing for 
depreciation and amortisation amounts to 4 
total of £265,220. Provision amounting . 
£134,336 has been made to cover Dota 
income tax and profits tax, and the balance 
of £228,240, which includes £97,356 broust 
forward, is available for appropriation. vou 
directors propose to place £50,000 to Genem 
Reserve and dividends paid or propor’ 
absorb £58,264, leaving £119,970 t ™ 
carried forward. 


In 1956 the Group should benelit = 
various projects which were planned '" . 
past year, and an increase in turnovel ¢ 
expected, with satisfactory final rest. 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL SIR RONALD M. WEEKS ON 


The Eighty-Ninth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Vickers Limited was held on May 29th 
in London. 

Lieutenant General Sir Ronald M. Weeks, 
KCB, CBE, DSO, MC, TD, the Chairman, 
presided, and in the course of his speech said: 
I have applied several epithets to some of 
our year’s trading results in the last decade, 
and perhaps one might call 1955 a “ Year 
of Achievement,” a year in which we have 
seen an increase in turnover and an increase 
in gross profit. 

As a result of vast capital expenditure in 
recent years it was not unreasonable to expect 
an increase in gross profit, and the increase 
in dividend is entirely justified; even now 
the gross return of 13.9 per cent on capital 
employed is low by any criterion. It will 
be obvious that a high proportion of our in- 
crease in gross profit is due to the fact that 
the English Steel Corporation results for a 
whole vear are included. Almost all sections 
of the Group have had good results, and 
the increase in turnover of the Aircraft 
Company has been outstanding. 


We have announced our entry into the 


omic energy field by the formation of a. 


subsidiary, Vickers Nuclear Engineering 
Limited. What in fact is happening is that 
we, with the collaboration of Rolls-Royce, 
Limited, and Foster Wheeler, Limited, are 
going ahead on the development and con- 
struction of a vessel for the Admiralty in 
which the source of heat will be a nuclear 
reactor, 


PRODUCTION 


Once again there has been little change 
this year in the volume of armament work 
within the Group. In meeting the changing 
requirements of the Forces, our works and 
shipyards continue to make important con- 
tributions to the National Defence pro- 
gramme. 


Vickers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders) Limited. 
—Perhaps the most important of the mer- 
chant ships launched from our yards in 1955 
was the Spyros Niarchos, a tanker of over 
47,000 tons, for Mr Stavros Niarchos. Mr 
Niarchos paid us the delightful compliment 
of asking my wife to carry out this impor- 
tant and memorable duty. 

The upward trend of merchant shipbuild- 
ing orders, to which I referred last year, has 
been maintained and both building yards will 
be heavily engaged for some years to come. 


Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) Limited.— 
The demand for heavy engineering pro- 
ducts remains high and all works of this com- 
Pany have been fully employed throughout 
the year ; orders received should ensure the 
maintenance of this position throughout 1956. 


Sulzer Bros. (London) Limited have placed 
with Barrow Works an order for 30 1,250 hp 
diesel traction engines. This represents a 
large portion of the first stage of the require- 
ments of British Railways to re-equip their 
complete system with diesel electric loco- 
motives, 

Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) Limited.— 

€ main part of the works at Weybridge 
nee to be fully occupied with the pro- 
Suction of the Valiant bomber. The delivery 
ate of this, the RAF’s largest jet bomber, 
“s been very high and represents a consider- 


adle : ° * 
cans Planning and manufacturing achieve- 


VICKERS LIMITED 


A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


At the Supermarine Works production of 
the Swift Mark 5 is going ahead. It is 
expected to be a most successful aircraft in 
the Fighter/Reconnaissance role. 


The Supermarine N.113 Naval aircraft 
made its first flight in January and has since 
successfully completed deck landing trials 
on HMS Ark Royal. 


In March the order book for Viscounts 
reached 300 and in the same month the one 
hundredth machine was completed and 
delivered for service. The production of 
Viscounts is now building up to a satisfac- 
tory rate, despite the fact that during the 
year a new type, the 800 series, has been 
introduced into the production line, 


_ Viscounts are now in service with 13 air- 
lines—four of which fly into North America. 
Reports of the operations of some of these 
companies for 1955 are the best evidence of 
the profitability and passenger attraction of 
this aircraft. 

In March, 1958, we plan to introduce 
another new type—the Viscount 810, capable 
of cruising at 365 mph, which, by a change 
of power plant, will give us the Viscount 840, 
capable of cruising at 400 mph. 

The guided weapon team is continuing its 
important and urgent work on the Ministry 
of Supply programme, both in this country 
and in Australia. 

Steel—All the companies and the two 
original subsidiaries, Taylor Brothers and The 
Darlington Forge, have had a most successful 
year. The steel output of 565,000 tons, 
though not a record, is very satisfactory. 


The trading prospects for 1956 appear to 
be good. 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines 
Limited.—The conduct and financing of this 
subsidiary is complicated. The greater part 
of the sales is on a rental basis, which means 
that, with a rising market, there is a con- 
tinuous demand for additional finance. 


In addition we have an ambitious pro- 
gramme both in the provision of new capacity 
and facilities and in the scope of our develop- 
ment programme. 


For these reasons the company has in the 
last fortnight placed privately through 
Morgan Grenfell & Company Limited at a 
price of £99 per cent £3 million—6 per Cent 
Unsecured Loan Stock, 1975-78. 


Other Home Subsidiaries and Associated 
Companies—The first rail cars built by 
Metropolitan-Cammell went into service on 
the Bury-Bacup line of British Railways on 
February 6th last, and from all reports 
received it would appear that the traffic 
returns there have shown a great improve- 
ment. 

Prior to nationalisation The Patent Shaft 
& Axletree Company Limited was owned by 
Metropolitan-Cammell. Recently negotia- 
tions were completed with the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency for the re- 
purchase of the shares in the company by 
Cammell Laird (75 per cent) and Metro- 
politan-Cammell (25 per cent). 


Exports and Overseas Interests.—Exports 
of United Kingdom companies in the group, 
including English Steel Corporation and 
Metropolitan-Cammell, accounted for 20 per 
cent of our total turnover in 1955. 


Metropolitan-Cammell received in Feb- 
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EXPANSION POLICY 


ruary an order for 1,550 wagons for New 
Zealand at a total value of over £1,300,000. 


We have just completed negotiations in 
Australia, as a result of which we are acquir- 
ing 75 per cent interest in Hoskins Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Pty., Limited, of Perth, 
Western Australia, which should prove an 
excellent addition to our existing engineering 
interests in other parts of Australia. 


Vickers-Armstrongs Incorporated, the sub- 
sidiary set up in Washington to hold spares 
and provide service to our North American 
Airline customers, is getting into its stride. 


An important development was disclosed 
in the announcement which appeared in the 
Press a few days ago to the effect that we had 
re-acquired a controlling interest in Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, which was founded by us 
in 1911, operated until 1927, and then sold. 


It is hoped that this renewal of a former 
interest in Canadian industry will prove of 
mutual benefit to Canada itself and to the 
stockholders of both Canadian Vickers and 
Vickers. 


A further possibility of expansion within 
the Commonwealth has been disclosed in the 
recent Press announcement that Vickers, 
Limited, Babcock & Wilcox, Limited, and 
The Associated Cement Companies, Limited, 
of India are carrying on negotiations regard- 
ing the possibility of setting up a joint 
company in India to manufacture cement- 
making machinery, boilers and other 
engineering products. 


ORDER BOOK AND PROSPECTS 


The Order book at the end of 1955 was 
£301 million ; the turnover in 1955 was in 
round figures £131 million. These figures 
are after eliminating inter-Group trading and 
exclude Metropolitan-Cammell. 


Our future prospects must be closely 
related to the degree of success which Her 
Majesty’s Government can achieve in dealing 
with inflation. 

We are endeavouring to assist the brake on 
inflation by maintaining our price levels 
wherever possible, despite the general 
increase in wage rates. 


At the moment it is, however, reasonable 
to expect that on balance 1956 will be much 
the same as 1955, although there are always 
one or two unexpected setbacks, which can 
sometimes assume large importance. 


THE CHAIRMANSHIP 


In giving up the chair of this great com- 
pany, which I do on the last day of this 
month, I should like to put on record my 
deep appreciation of the help, the kindness 
and the patience which has been extended 
to me so freely by my colleagues, the staff 
and all the employees I have been honoured 
in leading. 

The directors have asked me to remain on 
the board, and I shall be very happy to do 
80 


In handing over to Lord Knollys, I would 
congratulate the board and the stockholders 
on the fact that the leadership now devolves 
on a man with wide experience in a variety 
of fields of activity and I know I am speaking 
for all in wishing him happiness, good health 
and success in his task. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY 
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RECORD PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES 


PRICE STABILISATION POLICY MAINTAINED 


MR A. T. WORBOYS ON COMPANY’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
London Brick Company Limited was held on 
May 29th in London. 


Mr A. T. Worboys, CBE (the chairman), 
presided and in the course of his review of 
the Balance Sheet said that the Board had 
followed a conservative financial policy, and 
as Stockholders were able to judge by the 
Accounts submitted, the Company’s position 
was very strong. 


The Chairman continued: The Trading 
Profit and Sundry Income for the year 
amounted to 2,352,076, compared with 
£2,205,996 for the preceding year. After 
providing £400,000 for depreciation and 
£1,056,126 for taxation and other charges, 
there remains a net profit of £895,950. To 
this has been added £292,062, the unappro- 
priated profits at the beginning of the year, 
and £64,920 for taxation adjustment for pre- 
vious years, making available a balance of 
£1,252,932. 


After deducting the transfer of £475,000 
to General Reserve, the net dividend on the 
8 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock and 
the net interim dividends of 20 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock, there remains an amount 
of £311,032 to be carried forward. The 
Directors do not recommend the payment of 
any further dividend for 1955. 


The decision of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to discontinue Investment Allow- 
ances will hit us in common with other 
manufacturing concerns where capital ex- 
penditure on new assets is of vital importance 
to. keep abreast of developments and to 
‘secure increased production and efficiency. 
It is true that Initial Allowances have been 
restored, but these Allowances, however, are 
only in effect the deferment of tax payable. 


Under our Profit Sharing Bonus Scheme 
the employees will benefit by the increased 
dividend. This Scheme, which has been in 
operation for thirty years, now provides for 
an employee with ten years’ unbroken satis- 
factory service an assumed holding of £150 
Ordinary Stock, and upon this assumed 
holding he receives bonus calculated at the 
rate of dividend paid for the previous year 
on the Ordinary Stock of the Company. 
Fundamentally, the Scheme is. based upon 
service commencing at 19 years of age and 
upon an assumed holding of £15 of Ordinary 
Stock for each year of unbroken satisfactory 
service with a maximum of £150 of Ordinary 
Stock after ten years. 


I believe that this profit sharing leads to 
closer co-operation between management and 
employees. Our success derives from the 
good team work prevailing, and all employees 
can justly feel satisfaction in the results 
achieved. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Dealing now with our two Subsidiary 
Companies, Stewartby Housing Association 
Limited continues in full operation. 


_ With regard to our manufacturing Sub- 
sidiary Company, Transformers (Watford) 
Limited, although the value of the factory 
output increased by more than one-third 
compared with the preceding year, condi- 
tions of severe competition, ly in 


* 


regard to sales to the Central Electricity 
Authority and in the export markets, have 
caused a reduction in gross profits. The 
management have taken steps to ensure all 
appropriate economies in manufacture. 


Large contracts, both at home and over- 
seas, have been secured for the Class “H” 
type of transformer recently pioneered and 
developed by the Company, which is prov- 
ing to be of special service to the electrical 
industry. 


The excellent quality and design of the 
Company’s transformers are now widely 
appreciated by the Electricity Supply 
Authorities, and the acceptance of this has 
contributed to our increased sales. 


Returning to the Parent Company, it is 
my pleasure to report that despite the 
rigorous period of Winter weather in the first 
months of the year under review, once again 
production and deliveries of the Company’s 
products constitute a record and the demand 
for our products was maintained at a high 
level. Our record daily make of bricks now 
stands at 8,475,569. 


_ On the production side we are now reap- 
ing benefits from the large capital outlay on 
mechanisation upon which we embarked in 
1947, and consequently our labour force 
today is lower on actual brickmaking than 
in 1947. 


_Another major factor in maintaining effi- 
ciency is the skilled knowledge required to 
run a highly mechanised industry. In 1950 
we commenced an Apprenticeship Scheme 
for the purpose of establishing a source of 
trained personnel and under this Scheme we 
hope to gain our requirements for all sections 
of the business. 


PRICE STABILISATION 


In February we made an announcement 
that current wage demands having been 
settled, the price stabilisation policy for the 
company’s bricks which has been in opera- 
tion since March, 1954, is being continued. 
Towards the end of last year and, indeed, 
in the early months of this year, much 
publicity was given to the efforts of some 
firms to achieve price stabilisation, if only 
for a limited period. 


When addressing you on the 1953 accounts, 
I made no secret of our view that the price 
of bricks was too high, not only in the 
interests of economic building, but for the 
health of the brick industry itself. We antici- 
pated that with our increased production we 
should in due course be able to announce and 
apply in some areas a reduction in price. I 
had great hopes in this direction but, on each 
occasion when the position began to look 
favourable, we were caught in the general 
upward spiral and we have not as yet been 
_ to start brick prices upon a downward 
path. 

Although we have been thwarted in this 
direction, we did in March, 1954, embark 
upon a policy of price stabilisation which has 
continued unchanged despite the fact that 
since that date we have satisfied wage 
demands in June, 1954, May, 1955, and 
February, of this year. These demands, 
together with increased charges for coal, elec- 


tricity and transport and for oth 


t Varion 
materials which are required in the “aa 
of our operations, have not been passed on to 
the consumer by way of any genera! increase 
in our prices ; in other words, we have paid 
these bills out of our own pocke! 

Whether, with the continued increases ip 
expenses, including distribution over which 


the Company has no control, this position 
can be maintained is a matter of 
cern, particularly as a matter o! 
are desirous of holding down : 
cost of building insofar as our pr 


2reat con- 
POLICY we 


> general 


M\GUCTS are 
concerned. You may well ask how we have 
managed to combat all the increases to which 
I have referred, and the answer can be found 


in our determination to gain a! Costs 
greater efficiency and increased production 
through mechanisation, and a hich standard 
of maintenance at all our works. | want to 
emphasise that our policy of general price 


stabilisation which was commenced in 
March, 1954, has continued unchanged since 
that date and remains unchanged today. We 


are entitled to and do indeed take credit for 
this achievement. 

As disclosed by the accounts, we are now 
reaping the benefits of this policy. Demands 
for our bricks are coming from « 





widening area. In the years immediately 
following the war it was not possible for us 
to distribute “Phorpres” bricks over the 
whole of the country as had been the case 


prior to the war. Our sales policy, however 
was formulated with a view to achieving the 
widest possible expansion in the shortest 
possible time and our increased production 
now enables us to deliver bricks to every 
county in England and Wales. 


The sale of hollow clay blocks felt the 
impact of increased production during the 
year under review. The merit of hollow cay 
blocks is that whilst they retain the long Lic 


and dimensional stability long associated with 
burnt clay products, their good therma! 
lation and their larger size, coupled with 
lightness, fulfil a need not found in other 
materials. 


Our present range of facing bricks con 
tinues to be in heavy demand. The introduc- 
tion of another “Phorpres” facing brick— 
the fifth since the war — called the 
“Phorpres” Dapple Grey Facing, !s 10W 
past the experimental stage and is in limited 
production. This is part of the Companys 
policy to widen the choice available to the 
industry and it is fair to say that the attrac 
tive colours and reasonable price of these 
facings have reduced the cost on many 
Municipal and private schemes. 


insu- 
insu 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECIS 


The current year began satisfactorily but 
the very severe weather encountered © 
February, with continuing effects we!! 
March, adversely affected our operations and 
the results to date are rather less ia\ urable 
than last year. In our endeavour ‘0 hold 
prices we are doing all we can to ab:ord It 
creases to which I referred earlier, but | ¥" 
tax us very severely and the outlook + 0 = 
clear as a year ago. These are not cas) Us 
and, even with favourable conditions '™ 
now on to the end of the year, I cons der # 
wise to approach any forecast with c1s00" 


The report and accounts were ado?’ d. 
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PROJECTILE AND ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR J. WADDELL’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of The Projectile and Engineering Company, 
Limited, was held on May 29, 1956, at the 
offices of the Company, Acre Street, Thessaly 
Road, London, S.W., Mr John Waddell (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The following is his statement, which had 
heen circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ending December 31, 1955: 


Shareholders will recall that in my state- 
ment last year I indicated the likelihood of 
keener competition, a forecast which has 
unfortunately proved correct, and I have to 
say that after some ten years of steady 
improvement year by year the accounts 
before you show a set-back in the Company’s 
trading position in 1955, representing a con- 
siderable drop in earnings compared with the 
peak results for 1954. In the Machinery 
Division competition has been met in the 
main by the Company supplying superior 
products, accompanied by first-class technical 
service to the plastics and die-casting trades. 
In other spheres, however, profit margins 
have become more slender. Increased costs 
of labour and material have been recovered 
in part by way of increased prices, and in 
part by increased efficiency within the 


organisation, but nevertheless a portion of ° 


the extra cost has been absorbed from 
earnings 

One further contributorv loss arose early 
in the vear from an unofficial stoppage in 
your Works, which lost approximately two 
weeks’ production. 


ACCOUNTS 


For many years past the accounts and the 
summary of comparative figures which has 
accompanied them have been so clearly laid 
out that detailed analysis in my statement 
has not been warranted, and I have confined 
my remarks to items of special interest. I 
do so again this year. 


Expenditure on plant has again been at a 
moderate level and apart from the purchase 
of a few items of heavy plant the Manage- 
ment has continued the policy of replacing 
with modern machinery many of the smaller 
machine tools and items of equipment. 


_ While the total of current assets has 
improved it will be noted that the Company’s 
cash position has worsened, this being offset 
by an increase in the sundry debtors and a 
considerably higher figure for stocks and 
work-in-progress. The effects of the National 
control of credit have been felt before—and 
since—the end of the year, and this, coupled 
with the necessity to carry higher stocks to 
meet the expanding market for machinery, 
has caused a temporary strain on the Com- 
Panys resources. At the same time your 
Company has found it necessary to make 
bulk Purchases of steel from abroad in order 
‘0 maintain continuity of production of some 
tems for our friends in the motor industry. 

hese transactions have been on a cash basis, 
thus adding to the temporary difficulties in 
the liquid position. To provide the Com- 
pany with the maximum latitude in regard 
" finances the Board places before you today 
a Proposal to increase the borrowing powers, 
A which it commends your support. 
ca no immediate action is proposed as 
a nising the powers granted, if the resolu- 

n is approved, your Directors feel that 


his c a as 
this course of action is prudent at the present 
Stage. 


DIVIDEND 


Based on the trading results for the year, 
and bearing in mind the necessity to con- 
Serve resources, your Board recommends 
the payment of a final dividend of 73 per 
cent, less Income Tax, on the 10s. Ordinary 
Shares, which, with the Interim Dividend 


already paid, makes a total of 10 per cent 
for the year. 


MACHINERY DIVISION 


is The steady improvement in the sales of 
Peco” Injection Moulding, Extruding and 
Pressure Die-casting Machines continued 
throughout the year, and your Company’s 
position has been maintained as the premier 
manufacturer of this type of equipment in 
this country. During the year, the Com- 
pany completed and dispatched its first large 
Injection Moulding Machine of 160 ounces 
capacity, this being the largest machine of 
this type manufactured outside the USA. 


In addition, in response to demands from 
the trade for larger Extrusion Machines, the 
Company introduced machines of 44 in. 
capacity, together with auxiliary equipment. 


It is felt that with developments in recent 
years, together with research still in progress, 
your Company will continue to provide the 
modern machinery and equipment required 
in the young and active plastics industry. 


A further addition to the Company’s 
machinery products is the range of hot- 
chamber Die-casting Machines, which might 
be regarded as a normal development from 
the cold-chamber machines, for which there 
has been a steady demand. 


The Machinery Division must now be 
regarded as an increasingly important section 
of the Company’s activities. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Your Company continues to supply a large 
range of components for the motor industry, 
although at a slightly reduced level, as was 
forecast in my last statement. You will all 
be aware of the temporary difficulties which 
now face the industry, and this position has 
been reflected in some sections of the Com- 
pany’s works, although the demand for 
commercial vehicle components has been 
maintained. 


Much informed, and some uninformed, 
comment on the situation has already been 
published in the national press. I can only 
offer a personal opinion, namely to express 
my admiration for the resilience with which 
the industry’s sales organisations have me 
other difficulties in the past. The present 
position is more difficult than ever before, 
but it is to be hoped that the efforts of 
industry will be successful in correcting the 
present decline. 

It must be accepted that any reduction 
in demand for the products of the motor 
industry must affect your Company in turn, 
both from the view of reduced volume of 
production and ratio of return at the lower 


level of output. 


ARMAMENTS 


The demand for the conventional types of 
armaments capable of production on the 
Company’s plant has diminished and your 
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Company is now utilising some of this 
manufacturing space for the production of 
proprietary lines of machinery. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


It is always difficult to forecast future 
trading conditions with accuracy, and this 
year the difficulties are increased by the 
pressure of economic conditions at home and 
the influence of intensified competition in 
the world markets. 


_ The market for the Company’s proprietary 
lines of machinery is favourable, although it 
must be said that both at home and abroad 
difficulties arise. 


I am sure that in this country many of 
our customers in the plastics industry are 
burdened by the higher rates of Purchase Tax 
recently imposed on their end products, the 
full effects of which it is too early to assess. 
Overseas, we, in common with all other 
exporters, face quotas, import restrictions and 
finance problems, but nevertheless a fair 
measure of success is anticipated. Your 
Company’s own technical sales and service 
representatives have visited all the principal 
trading countries in recent years. Without 
such direct effort your Company’s export 
sales could not be maintained. 


The general trading position is now more 
competitiye, and if high wages are not 
related to high output there is a distinct 
danger of British goods being forced out of 
world markets. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


E. POLLARD & CO. 


DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 





The forty-fourth annual general mecting 
of E. Pollard & Company Limited was held 
on May 24th in London. 


Mr H. Edward Pollard (chairman and 
managing director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: As a result of a 
satisfactory year’s turnover, the profits have 
increased by £107,000 to £298,370. We are 
proposing to pay a Capital Dividend of 
£46,000 and an Ordinary Dividend at the 
rate of 15 per cent less Income Tax. 


Taking the year as a whole, the strengthen- 
ing demand for our products that began in 
the last months of 1954 continued through- 
out 1955 ; we started with a full order book 
and we were able to take immediate advan- 
tage of this improved situation. All depart- 
ments and sections of the Group were 
consistently busy during the whole twelve 
months. Materials were reasonably available 
with the exception of certain grades of steel. 
Shopfitting and shop display in particular 
became very active and our hoardings were 
to be seen in many parts of the country. 


On the Engineering side of the Group we 
were busy in all departments. The high 
efficiency electric passenger lifts, in which 
our Subsidiary Hamimond & Champness 
specialises, were installed in many new and 
important buildings. 

Haskins Steel Rolling shutters and grilles 
again made up our principal export contribu- 
tion, although competition is increasing in 
this field, but the home trade demand was 
consistently strong. 

The Morris Singer Company Architectural 
metal work and the Ecclesiastical Sections 
were fully occupied. 

Altogether 1955 was in the nature of a 
minor boom year, and we ended the twelve 
months with another full order book and 
a good Work in Progress amount. 


The report was adopted. 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 


Head Office : KARACHI (Pakistan) 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1955 








LIABILITIES 
Pak Rs. as. ps. Pak Rs. as. ps 
Authorised Capital : 
F508 008. Bees OF se IS sin cee es a ake i he, ae, ee 30,000,000 0 O 
Issued, Subscribed and Paid-up Capital 
750,000 Shares of Rs. -~ each 15,000,000 0 6 
Reserve Funds : rig 15,000,000 0 0 
Deposits 468,725,947 13 0 
i Amounts in Transit . 4c 30,622,831 14 6 
_ Bills for Collection as per contra ... 20,643,409 » 3 
ts Banker’s Liability for Acceptances and Guarantees as per contra 98,035,243 2 10 
Profit and Loss Account : 
As per Balance Sheet as at 3lst panne esse athe. eae teres 5 Lael wig la gies 668,394 8 10 
Less: Payment of Dividend ... egal Saket Pie tae tan oe GS Sie ed | ie oo 562,500 0 90 
Balance brought forward ... 0. wee eee 105,894 8 10 
Net Profit for the Year 1955 yea auc, SE cee kee et WORE acd cabana eee male 2,627,061 5 1 


2,732,955 13 11 
Payment of Interim Dividends See eae a cee ct ORS Saka. iegintim scene aimee oe aaa chee 1,875,000 0 0 857,955 13 11 


Contingent Liabilities : 
Pak Rs. 500-0-0 is on Investment in Shares of Joint Stock Companies. 
Total Pak Rupees 





648,885,388 5 6 





ASSETS 








Pak Rs. as. ps. 
10,671,711 9 2 
82,962,562 15 7 





Pak Rs. as. ps 
Cash on Hand... 
Cash with Bankers 












93,634,274 8 9 
37,428,537 12 0 





Pakistan Government 3 Months Treasury Bills 
Investments at Cost or Market Value whichever 1s lower : 
(a) Government, Municipal and Trustee Securities 
(6) Shares in Joint —— a 

({c) Bullion e 





231,160,919 1 
7,180,052 12 
4,271,263 10 






>on 














242,612,235 8 3 


Interest Accrued on Investments 748,068 15 2 


Loans, Overdrafts, Cash Credits and Other Sums ne 
Bills Discounted and Purchased ... we 






















122,422,328 6 ll 
26,588,815 8 5 






<< 
oo 


149,011,143 


PARTICULARS REQUIRED BY AC? VII oF 1913: 
1. Debts considered good and in respect of which the Bank is fully secured 
This amount includes debts fully secured, due by Firms or 
Companies, in which Directors of the Bank are partners or 
Directors.. ... Pak Rs. 6,957,185 4 9 
2. Debts considered good, secured by the personal Liability of one or more eee in 
addition to the personal security of the debtors ig 
This amount includes Bills Discounted and Purchased Pak Rs. 125, 000 0 0 
The liability of Directors or their Firms under this head is Nil. 
3. Debts considered good in respect of which the Bank holds no security other than 
the debtors’ personal security .. 
This amount includes Bills Discounted and Purchased Pak Rs. 1,641,241. 7 6 
The liability of Directors or their — under a —? is = 
Debts considered doubtful .. ie , 
Debts considered bad ; 
Debts due by Officers of the Bank “other than Directors | (fully 


secured)... ae — - 54,573 14 9 


126,526,595 Il 4 


10,177,055 9 


12,307,492 10 
















Nil 
Nil 


A> 












Bills Lodged for Collection as per ‘contra 


Customers’ -Liability for eaaenne -_ Guarantees as ‘er contra 
Landed Properties at Cost , 
Additions, etc., during the year 





20,643,409 9 3 
98,035,243 2 10 


4,955,256 2 9 

















3,040,784 0 0 
1,914,472 2 






Furniture and Fixtures : 
Balance as per last Balance Sheet 
Additions during the year 






2,251,501 
182,756 


2,434,258 3 
1,116,981 


oo 
Own 














I 
5 






Less : Depreciation written off up to date 






5 8 


1,317,276 
499, et iI 





Stock of Stationery and Stamps 


Total Pak Rupees 


















TI 
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HAMBURGER KREDITBANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
HAMBURG 
FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 





Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1955 


ASSETS 





DM 
I { Assets (Cash in hand, 
from Land Central Banks 
s otheteh- A. a4) « ; ‘4 . 104.007 .924,25 
I ury Bills and non-interest- 
t iring ‘Treasury fonds of 
t Federal Republic and the 
Lands . . . . —_— 
I te aml Cipeeee kos es 2 279.819.013 56 
Siort-term Credits with Banks 63.174.807,14 
Securities and Participations SG.SSL.SOL SD 
Adjustment of Claims against 
Vublie Ownership . . . . 56.801.130,15 
Loans a et las a $360.551.644,15 
Long-term Loane . .« © « e 52.410.923,03 
Ir stments . . . ‘ 2.661.171,45 
He Estate and Buildings 19.378.628.71 
Other Assets oe. anh og 4.569.310,10 


1.040.226.354,43 


LIABILITIES 
a 
DM 
Due te DANES 2: a6 (S44 1 8 27.218.450,28 
ee A nr cm 
Acceptances . . 2.8 .. . 
Long-term Loans . . . « «+ 42.809.797,82 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 45.102.565,.7 
(ther Liabilities . . . e« e 797.576.65 
Capital Poin Go was, dalle vel 21.000,.000,— 
; e Pamamp . «.« 6 @ * 25.000.000,— 
Net Prelit +. os Se ]~ 2.100.000,— 


1.040,.226.354,43 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 1955 





EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure on Personnel . . 21.505.184,02 
Other Expen WR sia Se. 2 T.934. 827,27 
Taxes Tat ie pee taa wn yg 11.253.503.01 
Net FMGE «6 6 oS 1. 2.100.000,— 

42.793.514,.30 


EARNINGS 


DM 
Interest and Discounts . . . 20.173.440,42 
Commissions and Fees . . . 22.620.073,88 


42.793.514,30 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Dr. Hans Schippel, Holzhausen/Ammersee, 
Chairman ; Erwin Direks, Chairman of the Board 
f Directors of the Deutsche Maizena Werke 
G.m.b.H., Hamburg, Vice-Chairman ; Kud. 
Biolim, General Manager of the Blohm & Voss 
AG., Hamburg; Berthold von Bohlen und Hal- 
bach, Essen; Carl Julius Brabant, Chief General 
Manager of the Jute-Spinnerei und Weberei Bre- 
men, Bremen: Rudolf Egger-Biissing, Chief Ge- 
neral Manager and Chairman of the Board of 
Db rectors of the Biissing-Nutzkraftwagen G.m.b.H. 
Braunschweig and Partner in the Automobil- 
werke H. Biissing and the Biissing-Nutzkraft- 
waren G.m.b.H. Braunschweig, Brunswick; Hugo 
Homann, Chief General Manager of the Fritz 
Homann A.-G., Dissen; Dr, jur. Johs. Kulen- 
sunipit, General Manager of the Norddeutscher 
Lioyd, Bremen; Prof. Dr. Ing. E. h. Heinz Nord- 
holf, Chief General Manager of the Volkswagen- 
werk G.m.b.H., Wolfsburg: Karl Pfeiffer, Gene- 
ral Manager of Messrs. Hardy & Co. G.m.b.H., 
rankturt on Main; Wolfgang Ritter, Partner in 
‘essrs. Brinkmann G.m.b.H., Bremen; Alfred 
Kohde, Chief. General Manager of the Metallhiit- 
lenwerke Liibeck Aktiengesellschaft, Liibeck ; 
liugo Scharnberg, Hamburg; Dr. jur. Hans Ull- 
a retired Chief General Manager, Chairman 
o' the Board of Directors of the Gothaer All- 
eine Versicherung A.G. and Vice-Chairman of 
e Board of Directors of the Gothaer Lebensver- 
lerung a.G., Gottingen, REPRESENTATIVES 
: "F: Franz Bartig, Bank Clerk, 
inswiek; Karl Epplen, Bank Clerk, Hamburg; 


t 

OF THE STAFF: 

utto Mittrach, Bank Clerk, Hamburg: Gustav 
k 

« 

i 


ander, Senior Official, Hanover; Hans Sien- 
it, Senior Official, Hamburg: Paul Vogel, 

‘olor Official, Liibeck; Heinrich Wistendieck, 
k Clerk, Bremen. 


meiies GENERAL MANAGERS: 
“mil Puhl Hans Rion Fritz Rudorf 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGER: 
Dr. Franz Witt, 
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RHEIN-MAIN BANK 


| AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
| 
| FRANKFURT/MAIN 
i FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 


Balance Sheet as at 31st Decembe r, 1955 


ASSETS 


ue 
ee 


DM 
Liquid Assets (Cash in hand, 
due from Land Central Banks 
_ and others) ie ae og ae 178.008.315.34 
Treasury Bills and non-interest- 
hearing Treasury Bonds of 
the Federal Republic and the 


Lands . Va ee) ee ee 1.875.416,70 
Drafts and Cheques .... 469.560.143.004 
Short-term Credits with Banks 57.582.275,11 
Securities and Participations . 111.946.104,62 
Adjustment of Claims against 

Public Ownership . . . 90.380.684,13 
Louns ele a ere 667.100.028.36 
Long-term Loans ..... 102.294.896.115 
Investments “hE aoe” 9.146.424,49 
leol Estate and Buildings . 36.714.236, 64 
Other Assets oe 11.707.235.16 


1.736.315.759.74 


LIABILITIES 


————______...__. 





DM 
mee te Dees s- ae a ar % 132.550.988.883 
Deposits ‘0 « © « « «© SSOTSSL.008, 18 


Acceptances 


Long-term Loans 83.868.997,.44 


Reserve for Contingencies . ,. 76.306. 606,49 
Other Liabilities . . . . .« 1.158.097,85 
Capital as . rt A ae Ae 386.000.000,— 
Reserve Funds... « « -« 34.000.000,— 


Wet BVORE «© 28 © @ @ « 3.600.000,— 


1.736.315.759.74 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 1955 


EXPENDITURE 


DM 
Expenditure on Personnel . . 38.701.285.10 
Other Expenditure a ee 13.986.478,85 
Taxes ‘ » wre -ae's 19.118.734,— 


Net Profit ‘ica’ 2 fw OS ee 3.600.000,— 
75.406.497 95 


EARNINGS 


DM 
Interest and Discounts . . . 833.119.693.541 
Commissions and Fees...  42.286.80)' 44 


75.406.497.95 
re mene ate 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Dr. Hermann Richter, Diisseldorf, Chairman; 
Dr. Walther Friseh, Counsellor of Legation, Lin- 
dau-Aeschach, Vice-Chairman; Dr. Hans C. Boden, 
Chief General Manager of the A EG (Allgemeine 
Elektricitits-Gesellschaft), Frankfurt on Main; 
Alexander von Engelberg, General Manager of 
the Dyckerhoff Portland-Zementwerke AG., Wies- 
baden-Biebrich; Ernst Hagemeier, Frankfurt on 
Main: Dr. Hans Leonhard Hammerbacher, Chief 
General Manager of the Brown, Boveri & Cie. 
AG., Mannheim; Dr. Alfred Knoerzer, General 
Manager of the Robert Bosch G.m.b.H., Stutt- 
gart: Hermann Linnemann, General Manager of 
the Deutsche Rhodiaceta AG., Freiburg; Dr.-Ing. 
Dr.-Ing. E. h. Dr. rer. nat. h. ¢, Alfred Petersen, 
Genernl Manager of the Metallgesellschaft AG., 
Frankfurt on Main; Hermann Schlosser, Chief 
General Manager of the Deutsche Gold- und Sil- 
ber-Scheideanstalt, vorm. Roessler, Frankfurt on 
Main: Dr. Carl Schmid, General Manager of the 
Vogtlindische Banmwolispinnerei, Hof; Dr. Carl 
Schwenk, Proprietor of the E. Sehwenk Zement- 
und Steinwerke, Ulm: Friedrich Sperl, Chief 
General Manager and Partner in Telefonbau und 
Normalzeit Lehner & Co., Frankfurt on Main; 
Professor Dr.-Ing. Dr. rer. nat. h. e. Karl Winn- 
acker, Chief General Manager of the Farbwerke 
Hoechst AG., vermals Meister Lucius & Briining, 
Frankfurt on Main. REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE STAFF: Anton Allwang, Senior Official, 
Nuremberg: Hellmuth Bleicher, Senior Official, 
Stuttgart Georg Hausmann, Bank Procurist, 
Frankfurt on Main: Josef Meurer, Senior Official, 
Frankfurt on Main: Karl Michalovie Bank Clerk, 
Munich: Josef Wiildele, Senior Official, Freiburg ; 
Heinz Wichter, Bank Clerk, Mannheim. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: = 
Dr: h. e. Hugo Zinsser (died 17th July, 1955); 
Ernst Matthiensen; Erich Vierhub 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Max Bardroff: Herbert Henzel; 
Leonbard Freiherr von Richter. 




























































RHEIN-RUHR BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
DUSSELDORF 
FORMERLY DRESDNER BANK 


Balance Sheet as at 3ist December, 1955 


ASSETS 


DM 
Liquid Assets (Cash in hand, 

due from Land Central Banks 

a ee rae a 143.891.678,11 
Treasury Bills and non-interest- 

bearing Treasury Bonds of 

the Federal Republic and the 


Lands : a ae ae —- 
Drafts and Cheques . . . . 479.746.689.36 
Short-term Credits with Banks 71.835.226.64 


Securities and Participations . 118.103.559.83 
Adjustment of Claims against 


Public Ownership . . . . &9.708.248,13 
Loans Be ee Oe or Ca eee 604.904.330.39 
Long-term Loans .. . e« e 149.049.187,65 
Investments ‘. : 5 ‘ re 10.852.835,99 
eal Estate and Buildings. . 32.378.192.— 


Uther Assets CS ee ee Cee 8.156.686,92 


1.708.626.635,02 
LIABILITIES 


DM 


Duete Banke «© «© a «6 8 34.286.474,50 
Depesite.. « «he «6 «| « «= AAR 
Acceptances oe at ee Sa 7 

Long-term Loans .. . . « 111.531.530,43 
Reserve for Contingencies 64.571.273.42 
Other Liabilities 1.501.019,74 


36.000.000.— 
34.000.000,— 
3.600.000,— 


Capital of a a ‘ ; 
Renerve Munda . 3s « « «¢ 
Se eae es ee 


= 


“serve 


1.708.626.635,.02 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 1955 





EXPENDITURE 
DM 


Expenditure on Personnel 31.420.475,16 
Other Expeniiture. . . . « 8.979.376,21 
Taxes a < a ee Me 19.039.859/10 
Net Profit . ..-e«« e 3.600.000,— 


63.039.710.47 





EARNINGS 


Interest and Discounts . . . 25.525.881.47 
Commissions and Fees .. . 3 


63.039.710,47 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Carl Goetz, Margarethenhihe iiber Kénigswin- 
ter, Chairman; Dr. jur. Carl Arthur Pastor, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Aachener 
und Miinchener Feuer-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, 
Aachen, Vice-Chairman ; Dr. jur. Alois Alzheimer, 
Chief General Manager of the Miinchener Riick- 
versicherungs-Gesellschaft, Munich; Dr. Heinz 
Gehm, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A.G.. Krefeld; Dr. Fritz 
Gummert, General Manager of the Rubrgas Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, Essen; Werner Habig, General 
Manager of the Westfalia Separator A.G., Oelde 
(Westphalia) ; Dipl.-Ing. Heinrich Jakopp, Gene- 
ral Manager of the Kléckner-Humboldt-Deutz 
A.G., Cologne-Deutz; Alfried Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, Essen; Dr.-Ing. e. h. Gustav Méil- 
lenberg. Chief General Manager of the Westfalia 
Dinnendah! Grippel A.G., Bochum: Dr. Dr. h. e. 
Hermann Piinder, Oberdirektor a. D.. Member of 
the Bundestag, Bonn: Fritz Ridderbusch, General 
Manager of the Rheinisch-Westfiiligches Elektri- 
zitiitawerk Aktiengesellschaft, Essen: General- 
konsul Hans Carl Scheibler, Partner and General 
Manager of the Chem. Fabrik Kalk G.m.b.H., 
Cologne-Kalk: Bergassessor a. D. Hans-Giinther 
Sohl, Chief General Manager of the August Thys- 
sen-Hiitte AG., Duisburg-Hamborn (as from 18th 
April, 1955); Richard Talbot, Partner in the 
Waggonfabrik Talbot, Aachen: Dr. Ernst von 
Waldthausen, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Rheinisehe Stahlwerke, Essen; Dr. Fritz 
Wecker, Advocate, Diisseldorf (until 18th April, 
1955): Dr. Joseph Wiehen, General Manager of 
the Deutsche Centralbedenkredit-Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Cologne. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
STAFF: Alfons Degen, Bank Clerk. Cologne; 
Otto Fettweis, Bank Clerk, Dortmund: Gundo 
Franzen, Bank Procurist, Duisburg: Erich Grixa, 
Senior Official, Diisseldorf: Peter Jérissen, Bank 
Clerk, Essen: Hans Peters, Bank Clerk, Diissel- 
dorf: Heinrich Richter, Bank Procurist. Bonn; 
Friedrich Wiegmann, Senior Official, Bielefeld. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Alfred Hélling: Carl Schleipen; Max Schobert 
(died 25th May, 1955) 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Dr. Walther Blancke: Giinther Ladisch; 
Dr. Adolf Schiifer. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 
ZINC CORPORATION 


RECORD OUTPUT AND IMPROVED 
EFFICIENCY 


MR JOHN R. GOVETT ON A 
YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The seventh annual general meeting of The 
Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited will 
be held on June 18th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr John R. 
Govett: 


The story of thé year 1955 is one of record 
output and improved efficiencies of the mine, 
satisfactory progress by the smelting and 
other activities, higher realised prices for lead 
and zinc, and a greater investment income, 
but a net profit showing little change, due to 
the burden of higher mining royalty and 
taxation. 


The ore production of The Zinc Corpora- 
tion’s mine at Broken Hill was 645,959 tons, 
the highest figure yet achieved there, and 
approximately 9 per cent over the record 
output of 1954. The average cost per ton 
of ore was lower than that for the previous 
year despite higher average earnings and lead 
bonus. 


The activities of Imperial Smelting Cor- 
poration in the United Kingdom have also 
been satisfactory. 


Our results have also benefited from the 
higher profits earned by our investments in 
our associated company, New Broken Hill 
Consolidated, and in British Titan Products 
Company Limited, in which we have a 30 per 
cent interest 


The consolidated profit for the Group 
before charging mining royalty and taxation 
amounted to £6,186,534, an increase of 
£722,814, after providing £1,095,859 for 
depreciation. Mining Royalty and Taxation 
together require £3,836,282, which is 
£839,295 greater than the charge for 1954. 
The effect is that the whole of the addi- 
tional profit earned in 1955 is absorbed by 
royalty and taxation. The consolidated net 
profit amounts to £2,344,928, which is 
£38,450 less than for 1954. 


Transfers to General Reserves amount to 
£1 million. A final dividend is proposed of 
3s. per share, making a total of 4s. 6d. per 
share, as compared with 3s 9d. for 1954. 


SUBSTANTIAL RESOURCES FOR 
FURTHER EXPANSION 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
the cash resources of the Group are sub- 
stantial and this puts us in a strong position 
to finance further extensions of our activities. 


Capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to {£1,352,839, of which more than 
half related to the extension of the plants at 
Cockle Creek in New South Wales for the 
production of acid and superphosphate, and 
at Stradbroke Island, Queensland, for the 
production of rutile and zircon: 


In the United Kingdom Imperial Smelting 
Corporation has continued its development of 
the Imperial Smelting Process with particu- 
lar emphasis on the smelting of zinc in asso- 
ciation with lead and other metals. The 
progress has been encouraging and consider- 
able interest is being shown by a number of 
mining and smelting interests overseas. 


SENSITIVE MARKETS 


Last year in reviewing the course of the 
lead and zinc markets I stressed the important 


part played by the US Stockpile in deter- 
mining prices by the removal of surplus 
stocks. During the past twelve months the 
influence of the Stockpile has to some extent 
been lessened owing to increasing demand 
throughout the western world for both metals. 
The later months of 1955 and the early 
months of 1956 showed production and con- 
sumption to be so evenly balanced that only 
token deliveries were offered to the Stock- 
pile Authorities. The net result of these 
operations has been to raise the US price 
of zinc from 9} cents per pound and the 
price of lead from 12} cents per pound, from 
March, 1954, to the present quotations of 
13} cents and 16 cents respectively, whilst 
the stocks which had accumulated in the 
hands of miners and smelters in previous 
years have now been locked away for an 
indefinite period. 


In recent weeks there has been some fall- 
ing off in the demand for all metals, due 
mainly to the recession in the motor car 
industry in the USA and this country. The 
psychological effect of the sharp fall in copper 
prices has also played an important role and 
untii confidence is restored there is every 
indication that the markets will remain sensi- 
tive. However, the tonnage of lead and zinc 
that can still be acquired by the stockpile is 
sufficiently great to provide reasonable 
stability at around the present level of prices. 
Looking further ahead we may assume that 
the growth of industrial activity in the world 
at large and increasing population will call 
for greater tonnages of both metals. 


In looking to the future, I feel that we have 
every justification for hoping that, in the 
absence of adverse changes in world 
conditions, the further progress to be 
achieved in the present year will be no less 
satisfactory. 


BRITISH ROPES 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of British Ropes Limited was held on May 
30th in London. 


Mr Herbert Smith (the chairman) in the 
course of his speech, said: 


I am pleased to report another successful 
year of trading for your company in terms 
of both production and profit. The Group 
profits at £2,321,000, when compared with 
£1,904,000 for the previous year, largely 
reflect increased turnover. Out of the avail- 
able net balance a final dividend of 12 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock, making 16 per 
cent for the year on the Ordinary Stock, has 
been recommended. 


We can divide the company’s activities 
into three main Sections, Wire, Wire Rope 
and Hemp. All three Sections increased their 


sales both in tonnage and value as compared 


with the previous year. 


The demand for wire rope in the Home 
market increased during the year, and your 
company has maintained its share of this 
increased demand. The Export trade in 
wire rope continued extremely competitive, 
although the demand increased considerably. 
The modern equipment and plant installed 
has placed your company in an excellent 
position to supply the export market with 
the high quality steel wire ropes associated 
with your company’s world-wide reputation. 
There was an appreciable expansion in the 
company’s total exports last year as compared 
with 1954, and total exports in all three sec- 
tions exceeded £2 million. We continue to 
= our reasonable share of the Hard Fibre 
trade. 


The report was adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST, JUNE 2, 1956 


~ SHELL”? TRANSPORT g 
TRADING 


LORD GODBER’S SPLECH 


The Annual General Mecting of The 
“Shell” Transport & Trading Company 
Limited, was held on May 30th in London, 

The Right Honourable Lord Godber, 


chairman of the company, in the course of 
his speech, said: I am able on this occasion 
to continue the practice which | began las 
year, of opening my comments with an 
announcement of the results of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group for the first 
quarter of 1956. For this period there was 
a net income of £40.7 million, after the deduc- 
tion of estimated taxation for the period, and 
this compares with £34.1 million in the 
corresponding period last year. The detailed 
figures are being given to the Press today, and 
copies of the full statement are available to 
shareholders here after the meeting 


These results continue in a satisfactory 
way the marked improvement in net income 
which occurred during the third and fourth 
quarters of last year. I cannot, of course, at 
this early stage make a firm forecast of what 
will happen for the remainder of the year, 
but there is every reason to hope that the 
progress of the recent past will continue. 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUE 


As has already been announced in the 
Press, our application to the Capital Issues 
Committee to capitalise £16,354,408 of the 
Company’s reserves and retained earnings has 
been approved. Notices of an Extraordinary 
General Meeting to be held on July 10th will 
be given next month, and at that meeting a 
proposal will be made to increase the capital 
of the Company to £113 million, by the 
creation of 25 million new ordinary shares, 
and to capitalise the sum of £14,857,703 
standing to the credit of Capital Reserve 
(Share Premiums), together with {1,496,705 
of Retained Earnings. If the resolution 's 
carried, allotment letters for one new share 
for every four held on the record date will 
be posted to ordinary stockholders on July 
17th. Thereafter the issued ordinary capita 
of the Company will stand at 81,772,(43 one 
pound units, held, at a conservative esumate, 
by more than 200,000 beneficial owners, 
mainly resident in the United Kingdom, the 
Republic of Ireland and France, and to 3 
small extent in the United States. 


The new shares, when issued, wi!! paruici- 
pate in all dividends to be paid in respect 0 
the year 1956. It is not necessary for me 10 
stress again that their issue does not imp!y 
an ability to distribute by way of dividends 
more than would otherwise have been the 
case ; but, as was stated in our Press release 
last month, it is hoped, subject to conditions 
ruling at the time, to be able to maintain the 
dividend rate of 3s. per share on the new 
capital in the coming year. 


I would like to say a few words here about 
the worldwide nature of the operations © 
the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of Companics. 
Last year I pointed out that our income W4s 
spread over a large number of countrics; 
it may be of interest to you that the accoun's 
of over 200 companies are included in the 
Group’s Statement of Income, and 10 addi- 
tion there are 300 other non-consolidated 
companies with which we are associate. 
They include some 150 engaged in produc: 
tion, transportation, or manufacturing. “1 
nearly 200 are concerned with the marketing 
of oil products A further 150 are 
in various other activities. 


The report and accounts were adop'ed 
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{ONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND 
SMITHS 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The London Electric Wire Company and 
smiths, Limited, was held on May 30th in 
London 

Mr A. Noel Smith, the chairman, in the 
sourse of his speech, said: The profit for 
the year, subject to taxation, amounting to 
/1,404.067, shows a substantial increase over 
the previous year, which is accounted for by 
the higher output achieved throughout the 
Group. The proposed final dividend, to- 
gether with the interim dividend paid last 
October, making a total rate of 12} per cent, 
's the same as for the previous year, but 
it must not be overlooked that it is payable 
on increased capital. 

While we were able to obtain sufficient 
supplies of electrolytic copper wirebars for 
our Rolling Mills, our principal concern last 
year was the price of copper. At the begin- 
ning of the year the London Metal Exchange 
official settlement price was £296 per ton 
and at the end of 1955 it was £400 per ton. 


COPPER PRICES 


During the latter part of 1954 and the 
early part of 1955 there was a move on 
the part of certain producers to stabilise the 
price of copper at a level which in a measure 
reflected the free world price. On May 9, 
1955, the Rhodesian Selection Trust, one 
of the principal copper producers in 
Rhodesia, decided to fix the price of copper 
sold to their customers in the United King- 
dom. From then to the end of the year the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust selling price was 
on average £37 8s, below the London Metal 
Exchange price. 

We and a number of other fabricators were 
not able to purchase amy copper on the 
stabilised price basis because supplies were 
only adequate to satisfy the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust’s regular customers. You 
will therefore appreciate that for the greater 
part of last year we were trading at a dis- 
advantage so far as copper was concerned. 


The boom conditions prevailing last year 
enabled us to overcome the disability we 
suffered owing to the copper position, and 
the turnover of the Group was a record both 
in volume and value. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the field of research we have been 
actively developing new and improved insula- 
tons for both cables and winding wires, 
whilst in the metallurgical section new alloys 
aré being perfected. It is the continuing 


policy of your Board to pay growing atten- 
“lon to this question of Research and 
Development. 


Coming now to the future and the possible 


nit 


results for 1956, I must take into considera- 


“on the decline in orders during the first 
‘Cw months of the year. It is true that this 
year started with a full order book and that 
“ie present indication is that the decline has 
deen arrested, 

The 


-onomic atmosphere is such that it 


would ¢ most unwise to make any forecast 
ce ace for this year because the period is 
ani ot: Taking a longer view, however, 
of * “ring im mind the continual expansion 
iter in electrical industry, I have no hesita- 


declaring my confidence in the future. 
The report was adopted. 


GUARDIAN 

ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TOTAL ASSETS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Guardian Assurance Company, Limited was 
held on May 30th in London, The Rt Hon 
Lord Blackford, DSO, DL, JP (Chairman 
of the Company), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
Directors’ Report: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net new sums assured increased by 
£4,516,304 during the year to a new record 
total of £15,081,807. Immediate Annuities 
securing £56,996 per annum and Deferred 
Annuities securing £397,553 were issued. 

The net rate of interest earned on the 
fund was £4 16s. 5d. per cent, and the fund 
increased during the year to £29,784,680. 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCE 
ACCOUNT 


A valuation at the end of the year 
revealed a surplus of £13,747, of which 
£12,500 has been transferred to Profit and 
Loss. The fund at the end of the year 
after the transfer was £5,653,778. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income increased dur- 
ing the year by £292,828 to £5,437,326. 
The loss ratio was 45.5 per cent, and after 
providing for unexpired risks on the usual 
50 per cent basis the surplus transferred 
to Profit and Loss was £516,508. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


The net premium income increased by 
£646,312 to £9,164,236. The loss ratio was 
56.5 per cent, and after providing for 
unexpired risks on the usual 45 per cent 
basis the surplus transferred to Profit and 
Loss was £443,506. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums amounted to 
£1,980,027, against £1,808,140 in the pre- 
vious year. After a transfer of £312,577 
to Profit and Loss the Marine Fund was 


£2,474,674, representing 125 per cent of - 


the premium income. 
PROFIT AND LOSS 


After making full provision for taxation, 
including that on the Profit for the year 
and after transferring £475,000 to General 
Reserve and providing for the increased 
final dividend recommended by the Direc- 
tors of 5s. less tax (4s. 6d. in 1954) on each 
ordinary share and meeting the cost of 
the Preference Dividend for the year the 
balance carried forward was £422,601. 


BALANCE SHEET 
The total assets of the Company and its 


subsidiaries increased during the year by 
£7,.449.806 to £68,145,644. 


ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF 
INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 


The Company undertakes the office of 
Trustee, Executor and Administrator. 


HEAD OFFICE: 68 King William Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Davis and Timmins, Limited, was held on 
May 30th in London. 


Mr F. Le Neve Foster (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director) presided and, in 
the course of his speech, said: 


The Group trading profit is £463,589, as 
compared with £251,024 for 1954, while the 
net profit, after making provision for depre- 
Ciation, taxation and Directors’ emoluments, 
amounts to £197,651, compared with 
£105,244. 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent, making, with the interim 
dividend of 7} per cent already paid, a total 
of 22} per cent on the issued ordinary share 
capital. 

One of the main factors which contributed 
to our success in 1955 was the very sub- 
stantial increase in the production from our 
factories which has been largely achieved by 
securing the maximum utilisation of our plant 
with better efficiency. The measure of this 
increase will be appreciated when I tell you 
that the number of productive machine hours 
reached a figure nearly 45 per cent higher 
than that for 1954. Surely this is a notable 
example of increased productivity which the 
nation so sorely needs. 


Our Sales Staff increased its market and 
secured orders totalling a figure well over 
50 per cent higher than that recorded for the 
previous year. 


We intend to continue our active develop- 
ment pglicy. During the year we have 
cleveloped a number of machines and attach- 
ments which have played an important part 
in absorbing the ever increasing operating 
costs. 

Last year, we continued our expansion of 
the stock side of the business and increased 
the sales of standard stock products, over the 
previous year by 60 per cent. We not only 
added new lines to our already extensive 
range, but entered a variety of trades 
hitherto foreign to us. 


NEW BRANCHES ‘ 


In March of this year, we officially opened 
a new Branch in Bristol which is now offer- 
ing our stock service to the western terri- 
tories. 


The building of the new Birmingham 
Branch has started and we anticipate being 
in occupation by the end of this year. These 
new premises will enable us to carry more 
than double the stocks we now have in the 
existing premises. 

Our Subsidiary, Davis and Timmins 
(Aircraft) Limited is being developed to pro- 
vide a service to the Aircraft Industry which 
we regard as a promising field, and we 
recently purchased a new factory which we 
intend to devote to the manufacture of Air- 
craft components. It is our firm intention 
to build up in this Subsidiary a reputation 
for Stock service equal to that held by the 
Parent Company. 


The restriction of credit and of hire 
purchase has had an adverse effect on some 
Industries with which we trade and must 
give rise to increased competition which may 
result in reduced margins for our products. 


We have behind us a substantial orde: 
book, despite the more difficult trading con- 
ditions which demand a more cautious 
approach to future prospects, but on a 
longer term view I have the greatest confi- 
dence that Davis and Timmins Limited will 
continue to progress and give entire satis- 
faction to its customers and shareholders 
alike. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NEW BROKEN HILL 
CONSOLIDATED 


A MOST SATISFACTORY YEAR’S 
WORKING 


The Twentieth Annual General Meeting of 
New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited will 
be held on June 18th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr John 
R. Govett : 


The Company has had a most satisfactory 
year, with its production of ore reaching 
531,447 tons, an increase of approximately 
10 per cent over the figure for 1954, and 
the profit, before providing taxation, amount- 
ing to £1,850,449, compared with £1,141,234 
for 1954. This improvement is due partly 
to the increased production and realisations 
during the year, and partly to the higher 
prices realised for lead and zinc. 

These results are after charging £330,000 
for depreciation, and after providing 
£186,328 for mining royalty. Taxation 
absorbs £903,386. This leaves a net profit 
of £947,063, compared with £597,274 for 
1954. 


A transfer has been made to General 
Reserve of £300,000, compared with 
£200,000 for 1954. The Board now recom- 
mend a total distribution for the year of 
4s. 6d. per share, which compares with 3s. 
per share for 1954. This leaves a surplus 
of £305,665 to be carried forward. 


The tonnage of ore developed during the 
year was in excess of the tonnage mined, 
and the ore reserves fully outlined and de- 
veloped ready for stoping, or in the process 
of being stoped, show a further increase of 
200,000 tons below No. 16 Level. At 
December 31, 1955, the reserves were calcu- 
lated at 3 million tons, assaying 11.0 per cent 
lead, 2.7 oz silver, and 12.0 per cent zinc, as 
compared with 2,800,000 tons, assaying 
11.1 per cent lead, 2.7 oz silver, and 11.9 per 
cent zinc. 

After reviewing the major items of general 
underground development during the year, 
the statement continued : 


AMPLE CAPACITY 


By the end of the year the second section 
of the mill was completed. We are satisfied 
that we now have ample capacity to treat 
at high metallurgical efficiency the whole of 
our present target of ore production. With 
the increased flotation capacity available, the 
grade of products can be expected to im- 


prove, and notably in the first four periods- 


of 1956 the zinc content of zinc concentrates 
from the Company’s mill has increased from 
the average of 50.8 per cent in 1955 to 52.6 
per cent. 


For some time after we embarked in 1945 
on the long-range programme for the 
development of the Mine, our operations 
have depended to a very large extent on 
access to our workings through the Zinc 
Corporation Mine, and also on the facilities 
afforded by that Company’s Mill. Since the 
completion of the Haulage Shaft in 1951 we 
have been gradually approaching the stage 
of independence finally achieved at the be- 
ginning of this year, since when our opera- 
tions have been serviced through our 
own shafts and the whole of our production 
treated in our own Mill. At this stage of 
our development we should acknowledge the 
considerable benefit derived from our 
associatioa w-ch the Zinc Corporation ; as a 
result of this we have been able not only 
to avoid capital outlay, but also to achieve 
our original programme in a shorter time 
than would have been otherwise possible. 





SALES INCREASE OF 36 PER CENT 


DIRECT EXPORTS TOTAL £18 
MILLION 


The eleventh Annual General Meeting of 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited 
will be held on June 15th at the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement by the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr W. H. McFadzean, 
CA, Companion IEE: 


Group Profit left available from 1955, sub- 
ject only to Taxation, is £4,024,603 higher at 
£9,967,219. Out of this Taxation absorbs 
£4,839,058, or almost 50 per cent. In view 
of the necessity of strengthening certain 
reserves in the ordinary prudent conduct of 
the business, it is proposed to transfer 
£3,331,355 to strengthen Revenue Reserves 
and Carry Forward, in addition to adding to 
Special Capital Reserve the profit of £87,740 
made on the Realisation of Investments. 

Following the Interim Dividend of 4 per 
cent (less income tax) paid on the Ordinary 
Stock before our recent new issue, we pro- 
pose a Final Dividend of 8} per cent (less 
income tax) on the new Ordinary Capital. 
Although this gives a reasonable return to 
Stockholders and complies with recent 
Government requests for restraint of divi- 
dends, it is only fair to point out to all parties 
concerned with the affairs of our Group, that 
it means a distribution to Ordinary Stock- 
holders of only some 22 per cent of the profit 
available after taxation. 

The Balance Sheet is a strong one with 
disclosed Reserves of over £27 million and 
manufacturing assets shown at very conserva- 
tive figures. 


SALES INCREASE OF 36 PER CENT 


Sales of the Group were 36 per cent 
higher at the record figure of £119 million. 
A considerable proportion of the increase is 
accounted for by the higher prices ruling for 
many of our raw materials and copper in 
particular, but there has also been a substan- 
tial increase in the physical volume of our 
output, due mainly to (a) the consistently 
high demand for practically all our products 
as distinct from the somewhat uneven load 
factor of the previous year; and (b) the 
benefits of the extensive modernisation and 
expansion of manufacturing facilities carried 
out in recent years enabling us not only to 
increase the volume of our production, but 
also to comply with the frequent demands for 
quick delivery and the ever-increasing 
emphasis being rightly placed on price and 
quality. 


Competition overseas during 1955 has been 
more intensive than ever and profit rates have 
suffered accordingly. Through the sustained 
efforts of our personnel at home and abroad, 
often involving arduous and long journeys, we 
have nevertheless done business in 120 coun- 
tries and achieved direct exports from this 
country of £18 million, including a substan- 
tial amount to the dollar area. 


The results for 1956 to date are good and 
we have a satisfactory order book for many 
of our products. I would sum up the out- 
look for 1956 by saying that whilst I view 
it with some caution and certainly cannot 
visualise the uniformly favourable conditions 
of 1955 being repeated, I feel we can look 
forward to satisfactory results. From the 
longer-term aspect I have every confidence. 





THE ECONOMIST, JUNE ? 


REED & SMITH, 
LIMITED 


(Papermakers) 
SATISFACTORY TRADING 


The forty-fourth annual general meer: 
of Reed & Smith, Limited, was held on Ya. 
25th at Exeter. vo 

Sir Arthur C. Reed, JP, chairman, 
course of his speech, said: 

The Group has had another satisfactory, 
year’s trading and this has been achieved 
in spite of rising costs and reduced margins 
The output for the year has increased partly 
due to the bringing into operati f the 
new machine at the Watchet Mill to which | 
made reference in my last report 
because we have had the bene‘it al} 
year’s production from the iditiona 
machine at Cullompton which commen 
working in the previous year. 


RESERVES AND DIVIDEND 


Having regard to the present state of 
economic uncertainty through which the 
Country and Industry are passing, and the 
necessity for conserving resources, your 
Directors have felt it desirable to augment 
the reserves by considerable sums, and they 
have accordingly appropriated £50,000 to 
Contingency Reserve and £150,000 to 
General Reserve. 

During the year certain Reserves were 
capitalised in order to bring the capital more 
into line with that employed in the business, 
and one “A” Ordinary Share of 10s. was 
or for every two Ordinary Shares then 
eld 


On > this increased Capital an_ Interim 
Dividend has been paid during the year at 
the rate of 7} per cent and your Directors 
feel justified from the final results in recom- 
mending a further dividend of 7} per cent, 
plus a bonus of 5 per cent, making a total ot 
20 per cent less tax for the year. 


Turning to the Group Balance Sheet, it 
will be seen that there has been substantial 
capital expenditure of over £300,000 during 
the year but, notwithstanding this, there has 
also been a slight improvement in the liquid 
position and the surplus of current assets 
over current liabilities is now over 
£1,087,000. 


Your Directors are satisfied that their con- 
tinued policy of prudent expansion within 
the Group’s own resources is a sound and 
proper one in making for financial strength 
and stability. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


You will expect me to say something about 
the current year. I can tell you that from 
our working figures we can see that the 
results for the first four months of 1956 are 
satisfactory but I feel it mecessary to inform 
you that the effects of the recent Printers 
dispute are now being reflected in some 
falling away of business from previous leve!s 
and at the same time we are having to meet 
increased costs compared with 1955 on such 
items as wages, coal, transport and 1 
materials. 


However, your Board is of the opinion 
that this recession of trade is only temporary 
and we take satisfaction from the knowledge 
that the Group is better equipped than ever 
before to meet these increased costs and we 
see no reason why we should not be succes® 
ful in obtaining our full share of the a\ lable 
business. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











‘on- 
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OMPAGNIE FINANCIERE 
BELGE DES PETROLES 
* PETROFINA”’ 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


The Annual General Meeting of Petrofina 
held in Brussels on May 11th and the 
‘lowing are details of the report presented 
‘the Board of Directors. 


REVIEW 


Developments in the oil industry were 
mal during the year. Consumption 
ures surpassed all estimates, and 
vestments attained record figures. Further 
-hnical progress was made, and nuclear 
ergy research ~=s received _particular 


Prices remained generally stable, although 
sere were increases for derivatives and fuel 
‘| towards the end of the year. 

The rise in consumption showed the fol- 
pwing advances On the previous year: 


8 per cent in the United States ; 

13 per cent in Western Europe ; 

13 per cent in Belgium. 
In South America, Africa and Australia, 
e demand continued to expand rapidly, and 
rospects for 1956 are encouraging. Alto- 
ther, the consumption of petrol and related 
roducts is likely to double in the next few 
ars in spite of advances in the field of 
omic energy. 
World production was 11 per cent up on 
954, and totalled 763 million tons. 


In the United States new discoveries 
creased proved reserves despite an output 
f 333 million tons. Canadian production 
as in excess Of 17 million tons, a rise of 
1 per cent over the preceding year. South 
American output also improved, Venezuelan 
roduction in particular rising above 112 
illion tons. Mexican wells reached 13 
illion tons, as against 11,600,000 tons in 
954. Middle Eastern figures were 161 mil- 
ion tons, a rise of 24 million tons, and 
cluded 16 million tons produced in Persia. 
urther progress was also made in Europe 
d the East. 

Refining capacity was being expanded even 
rther during the year, and tanker tonnage 
otalled 41 million tons at the end of 1955, an 
ncrease of 2.5 million tons over 1954, 





































DEVELOPMENTS 


The Company continued its progress both 
n Belgium and elsewhere, In Belgium, con- 
umption increased by more than 13 per cent. 
» ‘> per cent holding in a German concern, 
uhrbau Mineraloelraffinerie GmbH was 
cquired during the year; its products are to 
be distributed through a new company set up 
t the same time, Deutsche Purfina. In 
Pweden a new sales organisation, Svenska 
‘urfina, was established in 1955. Control of 
anhandle Oil Corporation, a Texas fully 
miegrated concern, was also secured this 
car, and will be exercised through a 
newly established American subsidiary, 


NOTICES 
SHELL TRINIDAD LIMITED 


4. ie ‘esolution tO change the name of The United 
imited ‘ds of Trinidad Limited to Shell Trinidad 
vu ich was adopted at the Annual General 
oF the Company on May 16, 1956, became 
on May 23, 1956. 
omparn address of the Registered Office of the 
ondon. ¢ 1 .>%:, Helen’s Court, Great St. Helen's, 
dress hac v2, ¢mains unchanged but the telegraphic 
‘as heen altered to ‘‘ Snelitrin, London.” 


] Yr ¢ — ieuiibensiietetaiecinpenntian slates 
B)'RECT trom the dairy Somerset CLOTTED CREAM 


Oilfie 
wi 






The YoS'_5S- Per 4 Ib, 9s. 6d. per Ib, cash with order. 
Road, Ye" Counties Creameries Ltd., 10 Sherborne 
* Teovil, Somerset, 


American Petrofina. Progress could also be 
recorded in France, Britain, the Netherlands, 
Greece, Switzerland, Italy, the Belgian 
Congo, Tunis, Egypt, Mexico, Canada and 


other countries where the Company has 
interests. 


The Company’s capital was twice in- 
creased, by Bfrs. 100 million and Bfrs. 
600 million respectively, in order to finance 
the expansion necessary to meet a rising 
demand, 


DIVIDEND 


Net profit for 1955, thirty-fifth year of the 
Company, amounted to Bfrs. 495,008,641.33 
including the balance brought forward from 
1954. It is proposed 


to transfer Bfrs. 100 million to the 
reserves ; 

to distribute Bfrs. 231 million by way of a 
net dividend of Bfrs. 110 for each of the 
Company’s 2,100,000 old shares ; 


to distribute a further Bfrs. 60.5 million 
in the form of a net dividend of Bfrs. 55 
for each of the Company’s 1.1 million 
new shares ; 


to make statutory payments totalling Bfrs. 
33,125,000 ; 


to carry forward a balance of Bfrs. 
70,383,641.33, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S 
OPERATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Lisbon 
Electric Tramways, Limited, will be held on 
June 27th in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, The 
Right Honourable The Lord Rathcavan: 


The number of fare-paying passengers 
carried during 1955 shows an increase over 
the previous year. In 1955 passengers carried 
totalled 357,410,745, as compared with 
344,176,597 in 1954,° an imcrease of 
13,234,148, or 3.85 per cent, while the mile- 
age run by our vehicles (comprising both 
trams and buses) at 28,843,992, compared 
with 27,363,906 in 1954, shows an increase 
of 1,480,086, or 5.41 per cent. 


Capital Expenditure during the year 
represents the cost of new rolling stock, in- 
cluding double-deck buses, expenditure on 
cable and electrical equipment in connection 
with our direct cable link with the National 
Grid, and other plant and machinery. 


Increased revenue from the additional 
passengers has been offset by increased costs. 


The Company’s contribution to the State 
Revenue of Portugal and the Lisbon 
Municipal Revenue during the year 
amounted to £436,226, an _ increase of 
£70,278, or 19.2 per cent on 1954 figures. 


After providing for all charges, including 
General and Depreciation Reserve, the year's 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


EGENT STREET, W.1 
28 REESSION 1956-57 ; 
Enrolment can now be made for the following full-time 
Cor) General Certificate of Education Advanced | level ; 
Final B.Sc.(Econ.), and B.Sc.(Socioiog) ; an 
Diploma in Social Studies of London University 
(2) Commercial Administration 
(3) General Secretarial Studies 
(4) Professional Course = Accomeeee 
ssional Course fo ‘ s. 3 
utes ‘ond applications to the Head of me Sao 
of Commerce, from whom 4 prospectus can i 


—-OR SALE—The Economist 1951 to 1955.—Offers 
to Box 436. 
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operations show a net Profit of £81,183. 
This Profit, together with the balance of 
£68,054 brought forward, gives a total of 
£149,237. ‘The Preference Dividend and 
Ordinary Dividend of 6} per cent net for 
the year absorb £76,499, leaving to carry 


KILLINGHALL TIN, 
LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Killinghall Tin, Limited, was held on 
May 25th in London, Mr Jack Addinsell, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is from his circulated state- 
ment for the year to September 30, 1955: 


The variable nature of the ground through 
which the dredge is working, to which I drew 
attention last year, was emphasised by the 
results obtained during the* year under 
review. After 233 tons had been produced 
in the first six months, the third and final 
quarters’ outputs were 634 and 844 tons 
respectively, the total for the year being 381 
tons of tin ore. It is noteworthy that the 
highest individual month’s output was over 
95 tons, and the lowest only 12 tons. 


The profit for the year, after the usual 
charges and bringing in interest and sundry 
receipts, was £29,077. There was a further 
small credit of £3,044 in respect of taxation 
provision no longer required, and, with the 
balance from the previous year, £29,492, 
there is a total of £61,613 for disposal. 


The experimental operations with the 
gtab dredge were, as the General Managers 
report, discontinued at the close of the 
financial year when it was envisaged that no 
further useful information was likely to be 
obtained from the plant. The Syndicate will 
in due course dispose of the machinery to its 
best advantage, but in the meartime the 
Board have thought it prudent to write-off 
£12,150 from the total contributions made 
by the Company to the Syndicate. : 


Your Directors recommend a dividend of 
20 per cent, requiring £17,250 net, and after 
making provision for £6,000 taxation (this 
year restricted to the distribution charge in 
respect of the dividend), and £12,150 written 
off the Grab Dredger Syndicate contribu- 
tions, there remains £26,213 to carry for- 
ward to the current financial year. 


In my last statement I reported that we 
were investigating methods of recovering the 
payable values of tin ore lying below the 
present maximum digging depth of the 
dredge, disclosed by test bores. To this end 
some structural alterations to the dredge are 
in progress, in preparation for lowering the 
water level of the paddock for experimental! 
deeper digging. 

During the current financial year, as the 
General Managers anticipated in their report, 
ground containing lower average values is 
being treated, and for six months of the 
year the output has been 155} tons. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
forward a balance of £72,738. The number 
of our employees at the end of 1955 was 
6,378. 


HE University of Birmingham will award a number of 
scholarships to graduates or to those who are 
graduating this summer fof research in the field of Com- 
merce and the Social Sciences, Soy to higher degrees .— 
Applications should be made before June 15, 1956. to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, the 
University, Birmingham 15. from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 
WISS WATCH REPAIRERS offer distinguished postal 
service. Quality workmanship only—guarantced tweive 
months. Estimates submitted.—Hudepohi Ltd. Dept. D3, 
111 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


OR SALE.—The Economist, January 1954 to December 
1955. Offers.—Box 432. 


OTHER NOTICES ON PAGES 954 AND 955 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 
The 1956-5) Post-Graduate Course in Control Enagineer- 
ing will be held in the Department of Engincering, 
Cambridge University beginning October 9. 1956. and 
lasting approximately nine months This is the second 
course of a serics which has been established in order to 
mect the need of certain sections of industry for men 


trained to a high standard in the theoretical principles 
and practical application of automatic control and to afford 
opportunity fer study ot advanced techniques and modern 
development in the general field of Control Engineering 

The number m siudents wil! be limited and applications 
must reach the Secretary of the Engineering Laboratory 
not later than July 1. 1956 Candidates should hold a 


degree in Engineering or a suitable alternative qualifica- 
tion and have had some practical .raining and experience 
They will be required to attend for interview in Cam- 
bridge in July or August 

Further details and forms of application for admission 
may be obtained from the Secretary. Cambridge University 
Engineering Laboratory. Trumpington Street. Cambridge 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENI OF ENGINEERING 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN STRUCTURES AND 
MATERIALS 
The 1956-57 Post-Graduate Course in Theory of Struc- 
tures and Strength of Materials will be held in the 
Department of Engineering. Cambridge University begin- 

ning October 9. 1956. and finishing in June. 1957 

The latest advances made in the understanding of the 
behaviour of metallic structures under static, repeated or 
fatigue loading will be the principal subject of the course 
with particular emphasis on welding as a method of fabri- 
cation No attempt will be made to teach conventional 
methods of design. but present-day practice and possible 
future developments will form the subject of critical study 

The object of the course is not to train research workers. 
but to help engineers to apply the latest advances in 
knowledge The course will include lectures, colloquia 
and Iuboratory work. and each student will be encouraged 
to make a detailed study of some problem of particular 
interest to him 

The course is open to university graduates with indus- 
trial experience. and to others with suitable equivalent 
qualifications 

Further details and forms of application for admission 
may be obtained from the Secretary. Cambridge University 
Engineering Laboratory. Trumpington Street. Cambridge. 


THE LEVERHULME TRUST 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP IN MANAGEMENT 
} ACCOUNTING 

Applications are invited for a Leverhuime Research 
Scholarship in Management Accounting The value of 
the Scholarship will be not less than £2.000 and it will 
be awarded for one vear. The Trustees will also reimburse 
the Scholar appointed for the cost of any travelling 
necessarily undertaken in the course of his work. 

The purpose of this Scholarship is to explore what 
further contribution accounting can make to the improve- 
ment of industrial and commercial management For 
this purpose. the Scholar will be required to make a close 
study of particular aspects—selected by himself—of 
managerial contro! and of accounting techniques and 
practices which are. or could be, advantageously asso- 
ciated with that control Arrangements will be made by 
the Trustees for general guidance and direction during the 
tenure of the Scholarship and at the end of the year 
the Scholar will be required to present a thesis suitable 
for publication 

Applicants should be British-born subjects normally 
resident in the United Kingdom and, preferably. not more 
than 35 years of age They should hold a recognised 
qualification in accounting and have had a wide profes- 
sional experience. including work of an advisory nature 
from which they have been able to obtain an appreciation 
of the problems of operating management. or direct 
experience of accounting in an industrial or commercial 
post 

Applications must oe made on form MA/1, obtainable 
from the Secretary. Leverhulme Research Awards. St 
Brideet’s House. Bridewell Place. London, E.C.4 The 
closing date is August 31. 1956. and applicants should 
be available for interview in London in September/October 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Department of Extramural Studies 
in co-operation with 
The Yorkshire Council for Further Education 


AIR POLLUTION 


Causes. Results and Control 
A Residential Course for people concerned with 
industrial ‘amt. fuel and domestic appliances 
September 24-27, 1956 
Director of the Course: Professor M W_  Thring 
(Professor of Fuel Technology and Chemical Engineering 
the University of Sheftield) 
Full detatls and prospectus from the Director of Extra 
mural Studies. the University. St John’s. Crookes Valley 
Road. Sheffield 10 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


5 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
6 PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
STOCK 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books in 
respect of the above Stocks will be closed from June 6-8. 
1956, both dates inclusive. for the purpose of preparing 
Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half-year ending 


June 30. 1956. to be paid on and after July 2. 1956 
By Order of the Board, 
J. C. TOMLINSON, 
Offices. Cunerda Building. Liverpool Secretary 
May 31. 1956 


ET ME BE YOUR ADVT. DEPT —Experienced 
advertising manager offers part-time or occasional 
services to a few more firms. Original ideas, complete 
Preparation of advts.. and leaflets, practical money-saving 


assistance.—H. G. Penman. 76 Grange Rd.. London, W.5 


FFERS invited The Economist years 1952 to 1955 
inclusive.—Borough Treasurer. Town Hall, Castleford, 


Yorks. 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has highly commended 
Massimo Salvadori’s short study of American 
capitalism, calling it “the best thing on this I have 
seen.” “AMERICAN CAPITALISM ” (2s. 6d. post 


free), from Liberal International, 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 5 
for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy. Costing. 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.— Write today for free prospectus and/or advice. 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 


the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Alexandria, Egypt 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
Notice is hereby given that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the sharcholde.s of the above-named Company 
will be held at the Company's Offices. 61 Avenue Fouad 
ler Alexandria, on Wednesday, June 20. 1956, at half 
past four in the afternoon for the purpose of considering 
and, if thought fit. passing the subjoined Resolution as a 
Special Resolution and, if the requisite quorum is not 
present, the Meeting will stand adjourned to the same day 
in the next week at the same time and place, that is to 
say. on Wednesday. June 27. 1956 at half past four in 
the afternoon 
RESOLUTION 
That Article 72 of the Articles ot Association of the 
Company be altered by deleting the final phrase of the 
existing Article 72 reading as follows 
Votes for intermediate numbers of shares in any one 
group will be calculated on the scale applied in that 
group so that fractions of a vote being less than or equal 
to one half shall be disregarded, and fractions of a vote 
beine greater than one half shall constitute one vote 
and by substituting therefor the following 
“Intermediate numbers of shares in any one of the 
afore-mentioned eroups will not be taken into account 
and will give no right to any additional vote or votes 
Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend 
or to be represented at the Meeting must deposit their 
share warrants in London before June 6 1956. oF in 
Alexandria before June 17, 1956, until after the Meeting, 
at the Midland Bank Limited. Overseas Branch, 122 Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2, or at the National Bank of 
Eeypt. Alexandria. or at some other approved bank in 
London or Alexandria 
\ Member of the Company is entitled to appoint a 
proxy to attend and vote at the Meeting in his stead and 
any proxy so appointed need not be a Member of the 
Company 
Dated. Alexandria. Egypt, May 23. 1956 
By Order of the Board, 
ALEX L. BENACHI, 
Chairman and Administrateur-Delegué 


——_— 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Alexandria. Egypt 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the seventy-eighth 
Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders will be held 
at the Company’s Offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ter, 
Alexandria, on Wednesday. June 27. 1956. at tive o'clock 
in the afternoon for the transaction of the ordinary busi 
ness of the Company, pursuant to Act of Parliament 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend 
or to be represented at the Meeting must deposit their 
share warrants in London before June 13 1956, or in 
Alexandria before June 24, 1956, until after the Meeting, 
at the Midland Bank Limited, Overseas Branch, 122 Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C.2, or at the National Bank of 
Egypt, Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in 
London or Alexandria. 5 

A Member of the Company is entitled to appoint a 
proxy to attend and vote at the Meeting in his stead and 
any proxy sO appointed need not be a Member of the 
Company 

Dated. Alexandria. Egypt. June 1. 1956 

By Order of the Board 
ALEX. L. BENACHI, 
Chairman and Administrateur-Délegue 


EW OR USED COPY of 1955/56 edition of Bankers’ 
Almanac urgently required Those interested in 
selling new or used copy at not less than publishers’ 
price, should apply to Box 433 


=== 


OMMERCIAL DIPLOMAT, retired after 26 

years’ service, extensive experience economic 
investigation and high level negotiation, extremely 
active, six languages. seeks responsible employ 
ment, preferably abroad.—Box 430 





APPOINI MENTS 


TATISTICIANS in the HOME CIVH SERVICE.— 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
posts of Assistant Statistician in Government Departments 
Selection will be by interview in London, in July. Age 
at least 20} and under 24 on August! 1, 1956, with 
extension for service in H.M Forces and approved post- 
graduate statistical experience. Candidates may be mathe- 
matical or economic statisticians; they must have a First 
or Second-class Honours Degree (11 (i) where the Second 
Class is divided) with statistics as the principal subject 
or a substantial part of the final examination, or a post- 
graduate University Diploma or higher Degree in Statistics 
Those so qualifying this summer will be eligible. Starting 
pay in London, including Extra Duty Allowance (where 
payable), between £581 and £768 (£691 women), according 
to periods of National Service and post-graduate experience 
rising to £1.050 (men) and £969 (women) Promotion 
prospects to £1,755 (men) and £1,625 (women) with possi 
bility of later increases to £2,300 (men) and £2.192 
(women) Women’s scales being improved under equal 
pay scheme. Salary scales and conditions of service are 
under review.—Particulars and application forms from the 
Secretary. Civil Service Commission. Burlington Gardens. 
London, W.1, quoting No. 96/56/7. Completed applica 
tion forms should reach him by June 19. 1956 
NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—Applications are invited 
for the post of Assistant Agricultural Economist 
tenable at Newton Abbot. Candidates must be graduates 
in Economics and/or Agriculture-Horticulture, Salary in 
accordance with the Provincial scale for the Provincial 
Agricultural Economics Service.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Registrar, The University. Bristol. 8 
i closing date for the receipt of applications is July 1. 
HE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
is expanding its research departments, and invites 
applications from men aged 26 to 35. Applicants must 
have good academic qualifications, and should have had 
experience in industry, agriculture, commerce or finance; 
knowledge of foreign languages an advantage. Starting 
Salary according to qualifications, but not less than £800 
per annum.—Please write fully to ‘“‘ Research,” 22 Ryder 
Street, St. James's, London, S.W.i. 
ATIONAL Sa. ~~. East Midlands, Division, 
invites applications for Superannuable i 
in their Organisation and Methods Branch. Or ee 
at ees a er ge of pate of office 
, Organisation and staffing throu: u ivisi 
Salary £1,085 to £1475. 8 shout the Division. 
andidates should have previous experience of Or isa- 
= and ——— ae —s post of caspomsiblne ins 
arge organisation and professional cati . 
versity, anion. qualification or Uni 
Applications, stating age, education, quulifivatio 
experience, within 14 days. to the Staff Director, National 
Coal Board, East Midlands Division, Sherwood Lodge, 


Arnold, Nr. Nottingham. icati 
envelopes * $.V. 553.” a ee 


THE ECONOMIST, JU» 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 0} 
STAFFORDSHIR} 


Applications are invited for ch ‘ 
Lecturer or Lecturer in Social Star 3 NSsiStan 
£600 x £25-——£650 (Assistant Leciur Stay Scale 
£1,350 (Lecturer). F.S.S.U. and children. yt OH 
Applications should reach the Registrars poh ines 
Keele, Staffs, from whom further part ae one 
tion forms may be obtained. as soo; : 


One of the country’s la 


BUILDING 


and 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


require for their 


BUILDING DIVISION 


CHIEF SURVEYOR, 


who is capable of developing staff to the 


highest degree of technical proficiency and 

who is himseff a successful negotato wm 

pletely versed in contractural interpretauon 
Salary will be commensurate with ahibt 

and we expect to pay a high salary to 4 

first-class man.—Applications, which will be 

treated in the strictest confidence to Bor 

435 

ETEOROLOGICAL OFFICE SCIENTIFIC 


OFFICERS.—The Civil Servic Commissioners 
invite applications for permanent posts. Larly applica 
tion is advised The duties include research in atmo 
spheric physics, covering the study of cloud structor 
synoptic and dynamical meteorology. large and smal 
scale diffusion and turbulence, climatology. and develop. 
ment of instruments. There is a limited number of posty 
for forecasting work at the more important cenwes 
Successful candidates will be given a course in meteor 
ology before being assigned to a research or forecasting 
establishment for further training and experience lo 
some instances candidates with national service obligation 
can be commissioned in the R.A.F. for forecasting dutes} 
at R.A.F. stations. Further information may be obtuned 
from the Director, Meteorological Office (MO 1). Ay 
Ministry, Kingsway. London. W C.2 

Candidates must be between 21 and 28 during 1% 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Expermental 
Officer class). They must have for obtain in Summer 
1956) a First or Second-class Honours degree preferably 
in physics or mathematics. Salaries (London rates) tS) 
£973. Women’s scales lower but being improved under 
equal pay scheme. Somewhat lower rates in province 
Opportunities for promotion to Senior Scientific Officer 
(£1,135-£1,310), and higher posts. Pay and conditions of 
service are under review. , 

Particulars from Civil Service Commission. Scienite 
Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street. London, W |. quoting 
No. $52/56. (Met.) 


BRITISH RAILWAYS RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


British Railways, Librarian (woman) required lo lake 
charge of technical library in Research Laboratories a 
Derby. 

Professional qualifications and ability (o translate (ech 
nical French and German essential 

Salary scale £637 to £754 per annum 

uperannuation and first-class travel facilities 

pplications, stating age. ctc.. to 
Director of Research, 
British Transport Comeuanon. 
British Railways ivision, * 
222 Marylebone Road, London, NW! 


ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS SCIENTIFIG 
OFFICERS. The Civil Service Commissioners invig 
applications for pensionable appointments — inte 
Boards will sit at frequent intervals The Se pga a 
cover a wide range of scientific research and developmsl 
in most of the major fields of fundamental and ape! 
science. In biological subjects the number 0! vaca 
is small. individual vacancies exist for candids 
have special knowledge of, or who are interesicd 
botany, malacology. helminthology. acarolowy. foram 
Candidates must have obtained a university Gestes | 


first or second-class honours in an approprate xine 





08! 


aies 





i 


subject (including engineering) or in Mathematics, 0° © 
equivalent qualification: or possess Heh ST 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientitic Office aa 
must in addition have had at least three seah ? 


graduate or other approved experience ee 
Candidates taking their degrees in 1956 may #PPh ™ 
the result of their degree examination is 
Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, Me! 
31, but specially suitable candidates und nd 28 dut 
admitted: for Scientific Officers between -! a Exper 
1956 (up to 31 for permanent members of tie" 
mental Officer class). Salary (London) Seni 0 yg 
Officers : (men) £1.135 to £1,310; (women) E97" OO a 
Scientific Officers : (men) £539 to £973; (women. i ay 
£898. Women’s scales being improved unde! © 
scheme Somewhat lower rates in the proviice 
and conditions of service are under review. i 
Further particulars, for which early ape ie Bran 
advised, from Civil Service Commission, S«'<  notine 
30 Old Burlington Street, London, W!. ayy { 
$.53/56 for Senio: Scientific Officers and . 
Scientific Officers. Applications for post oe 
of Chemistry or Biology must be made by Jur NTAN 
SSISTANT TO THE WORKS ACCOUNT) 
Henley’s Tyre & Rubber Co. Lid. Wit Ooo 
qualified men to apply for this post eee 
Possess a good knowledge of accountancy 1" © 
had experience of modern costing metho s 
standard costs and budgetary control, and sow). 
have passed the Inter, A.C.W.A. Examinal 


wn 

































. , , p ffering © 
which is pensionable, is an interesting oThe yvommenc! 
siderable scope to an enthusiastic man ae but in 8 









salary will be fixed in relation to exper pe wesiel sho 
case will not be less than £700. Those 1 experience, # 
write, giving full details of education and 80" i | 








Stating qualifications, age and salary Teal’). cre 
Personnel Officer, Henley’s Tyre & Rubber Co. | 
Hall Road, Gravesend. Kent. + to man 


EDERAL UNION offers responsible PO “i 
character, energy, organising ability 
Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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ANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 
ications are invited for the position of LECTURER 
APP YC HOLOGY. Applicants should have an honours 
ees and experience im research or in clinical work. 
her thines being equal, preference will be given to a 
e with research interests in Experimental and 


om ye Psychology or to ome experienced in Clinical 
Pgycholox | 
lary attached to the position will be at the rate 

Thee per annum, rising by ammual increments of £50 
eet 935 | annum. 
pf iop» nice will be required to commence duties on 
dnaty. |. 1957, Of @& Soom thereafter as can con- 

ontly be arranged. 
enenilowance is made towards travelling expenses. 


particulars and information as to the method 
on may be obtained from the Secretary, 
ion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
6 Gordon Square, London, : 

Phe josing date for the receipt of applications. in 
Fag Zealand and London, ‘is July 15, 1956, _ 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 

The Council! of Victoria ae College proposes 
hotly to appoint. a LECTURER IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PSYCHOLOGY and invites applications from 

‘ably qualified persons for this post. 
P’The teaching assignment of the tg on ag ue in the 
R general and experimental psyc y. major 
te! interest of the tment is in the field of 
psychoethnology with § reference to non-European 
social groups in New and its Pacific dependen- 
\n applicant with appropriate research qualifications 
in this ficld would find Opportunity to undertake special 
teaching and research appropriate to his interests and 
phe salary will be £985 p.a., rising by annual incre- 


iments of ) to £1,235 pa. The imitial salary will be 











determined ording to the qualifications and experience 
of the appointee 

An allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 
The successful applicant would be expected to take up 
his duties on February 1, 1957, or_at such other date as 
may be agreed on by the College Council. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
cation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, al. Bic 
“The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
New Zealand and London, is July 31, 1956. 


RHODES-LIVINGSTONE INSTITUTE | 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Board of Trustees invites applications from Social 
indertake projects included in the ‘new pro- 
research which covers the three Central 

leration territories, Z 

lar it is urgently desired to fill the following 





S grapher or Field Demographer 
Urban Sociologist 
strial Sociologist 

5 logist to study a European community 

A tural Economist 

Fiel \nthropologist. 
Furth sis are likely to be available for an Education- 
list, a Homan Geographer and additional field anthro- 
Preferen is given to applicants with postgraduate 
training, especially to those who have already carried out 
fieldwork in Africa 
Contracts are up to five years according to circum- 


stances: salaries based on qualifications and experience 
irom £1.600 
Passages, Air or Sea according to circumstances, pro- 


vided for the research worker and his wife and family 
up to three adult sea passages. Overseas leave at five 
days per month: minimum tour 30 months. 

Further particulars and forms of application from the 
Secret Colomal Social Science esearch Council, 
Colonial Otfve, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1 


qu RES 91/1/06.—Applications, with full particulars 
of qualificalions and experience, by air mail to Director, 
Bootes t vingstone Institute, Box 900, Lusaka, Northern 
hodesia 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES — 


BAGHDAD, IRAQ : 

— ns invited for appointments for next session 
im the 

1. DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
2. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 

Persons appointed will teach candidates for B.Sc. and 
B.A. degrees, respectively, and will be encouraged to 
Prosecute research, Teaching is in English. ; 

cade rank and salary will depend on qualifications 

ce Basic salary: £1,200-£2,400 p.a. Cost 

»wance £120 p.a.; leave travel £40-£60 p.a.; 
» to £144 p.a., according to certain conditions. 
passages provided at beginning and end of 

eriod for selected candidate, wife and up to 

n under thirteen years. Probationary of 
r to be served in first instance. 

us should possess Ph.D. similar in standard to 
idon University. 
ns and enguiries to Cultural Attaché, Iraqi 

Queen’s Gate, London. S.W.7. 

ACTUARY 
walifs opening for young actuary or one about to 
proces) consultant's office in Cape Town. Unusual 

pects in developing country.—-Apply, with full details, 








‘ 


nd expanding overseas Company with progres- 
and social employee policy. ‘ f 
in personnel management essential with 


to Box 3 
[Pi PC'’ CHIEF PERSONNEL OFFICER required by 


Exper 


emph 


Scheme, | he «development of education and training 
enn prospects for the right type of candidate who 
Married ctween the ages of 35 and 40, and preferably 
_ S00 to £2,000. 
“CHU a urther_ particulars to Box 437. 
AS \¥ required by British Life Office operating 
ment, io countries. Immediate official appoint- 
cia a Prospects —-Box 438. 
Austra 


“ £8.5s. (sterlin 
Canada $21.50 or ais 





East Afr ca: £5.5s. 
Eeyne - see Hongkong : £7 
“eye : £5.5s. India & Ceylon : £6 
Ps i Sa Rte 


Europe (except Poland) : €4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. israel : £6 


APPOINTMENTS 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


VACANCIES: STATISTICIANS 
CENTRAL ATRIGAN STATISTICAL OFFICE 
; A 
Applicants, under 35, must Possess, “= obtain this 
Summer, a First or Second-Class Honours degree (or 
equivalent qualification) in Statistics, Mathematics, Econo- 
— or other appropriate subject. All applicants must 
ve taken a University course in Statistics or have 


the examinati 2 ae 
society. ons of an approved statistical 


Starting salary: (men) £800 to £1,100, dependi o 
qualifications and experience, on scale rising Xo £1,600: 
(women) £680 to £840, depending on qualifications and 
os on scale rising to £1,280 p.a. 

Senior Posts, with salarie 2 
ment promotion. Oe ae. ee 

-B.—As allowance can be made, in certain s. for 
National Service in the assessment of commencing salaries, 
7 = gtaduate without experience could start at 

Application forms and further details fr t 
Public Services Attaché, Rhodesia Hens Ge Sonne 
London, W.C.2. Closing date June 9th. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
GOLD COAST 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

Agoncotiens _ invited for : 

Two Resident Tutorships specialisin ndustrial 
= oe trate “oe Studies. ee 
wo esident utorshi specialisi ther 
Economics, History or Politics. nS 

Salary scale £950 x £50 to £1,600 p.a., according to 
qualifications and experience. Allowance £100 p.a. per 
child (maximum £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance £60. 
F.S.S.U. Passages for appointee, wife and maximum of 
five children on appointment, normal termination and 
leave. Part-furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 
7.5 per cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (eight copies) naming three referees 
by June 18, 1956, to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
a, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


ARKETING OFFICER required for NIGERIAN 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT Marketing and Exports 
Department for one tour of 15-24 months in first instance. 
Commencing salary according to experience in scale (includ- 
ing inducement addition) £840 ‘rising to £1,530 a year. 
Gratuity at rate of £100/£150 a year. Outfit allowance £60. 
Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards 
children’s passages and grant up to £150 annually for 
maintenance in U.K. Liberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates, preferably under 45, must have a University 
Degree (preferably in Commerce or Economics) and 
possess administrative ability. For further particulars and 
information about duties, which are connected with the 
marketing of agricultural produce, write to the Crown 
Agents, 4 Millbank. London, S.W.1. State age, name 
in block letters, full qualificationg and experience, and 
quote MIB/43051/EN. 





RODUCTION ENGINEER required for Senior 

Appointment with leading Motor Car Manufacturers, 
to be responsible for Controlling Production Planning, 
Machine Tool Specification, Jig. Tool and Gauge Design, 
and Plant Layout 


Applicants must prove a successful record in a similar 
capacity, and should not be over 45 years of age. Only 
those with experience of Modern Machine Techniques, 
sae and Layout, and of managing a large staff need 
apply. 


The position is superannuated, carries substantial 
remuneration, and presents first-class opportunities for 
advancement. 


Applications will be treated in strict confidence, should 
contain full particulars, and be addressed to Box E.296. 
clo 191 Gresham House, E.C.2 


SSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, National » Savings 

Committee.—The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for about six pensionable posts. Age at 
least 7° on March 1, 1956. 

University education and knowledge of economics 
desirable. Final year wumiversity students may apply. 
Experience of public speaking, control of office staff, and 
organisation of voluntary workers advantages. 

Starting salary for 451!;-hour week in London (men) 
from £485 at age 21 to £609 at age 25 or over. Inclu- 
sive maximum: £1,247. Somewhat lower rates for women 
and for provincial posts. Women’s pay being improved 
under equal pay scheme. Promotion prospects. Salary 
scales and conditions of service under review. 

Particulars and application form from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1 
quoting No. 154/56/7. Application forms to be returned 
by June 15, 1956. 

NFORMATION OFFICER (Unestablished) required by 
Central Office of Information to keep abreast 
developments in many countries and in variety of subjects, 
to summarise facts and present them in form of reference 
papers. Qualifications : good general knowledge of foreign 
affairs and of relevant sources of information, ability to 


write factually and concisely. Experience preparing 
basic material for information purposes, ¢.g. lectures, 
broadcasts or reports. University degree desirable. 


ry €948 to £1,155 (men); £862 to £1,016 (women). 
Seite, giving date of birth, education, full details of 
uvalifications and experience of posts held (including 
dates), to AB.502, London Appointments Officer, Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, 
W.C.1, by June 23, 1956. No original testimonials shou 
be sent. Only candidates selected for interview will be 
Wg ERCHANT BANKERS invite applications to fill an 
M appointment in their Foreign Department. Candi- 
dates should be not over 30 years of age, and have had 
at least seven years’ banking experience. Fluent French 
and working knowledge of German also essential.—Box 
No. 576, Dorland Advertising Ltd., 18-20 Regent Street, 


London, S.W.1. 


japan : £9 
Malaya : £6.15s. 


955 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


TEMPORARY SENIOR RESEARCH WORKER 

Applications are invited for the post of Temporary 
Senior Research Worker in a study of community and 
associational dev ts in new housing areas in 
Glasgow. The appointment will be for two years at a 
salary in the range £800-£1,100, with superannuation. 
om J os 1956. mith the ae pt - — 

une he > t! a b 

further particulars may 6 Sane 


Secretary of University Court. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 
Applications are invited for the appointment of Research 
Assistant in the Department of Social Studies. Candidates 
must have reached a good Honours standard in Sociology 
or Social Anthropology, and experience of industrial 
research would be an additional qualification.—Further 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, to whom 
applications must be sent not later than June 11, 1956. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Statistics 
to date from October 1, 1956. The person appointed will 
be required to teach Economic Statistics in the Depart- 
ment and Commerce. Salary scale £650 x 
450—£1,350 Fs annum with F.S.S.U. and children’s 
allowances.—Further culars from the undernoted to 
whom applications copies) should be sent not later 


than July 11, 1956. 
W. D. CRAIG, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


The University Court of the University of St. Andrews 
invites applications for a Lectur in Political Economy 
in St. Salvator’s College. A ts should have a 
special interest in Social Economics. The appointment 
will date from October 1, 1956, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. The salary will be on the scale £650 by £50 
to £1,350 per annum (subject to an efficiency bar at 
£1,000), commencing salary de on qualifications 
and experience. The post carries F.S.S.U. bericfits and 
family allowances, and a grant towards expenses of 
removal will be made.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersigned, with whom five copies 
of the application, together with the names of three 
referees, should be lodged not later than June 30, 1956. 

D. M. DEVINE, 
Joint Clerk to the University Court. 
College Gate, St. Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, DUNDEE 
ASSISTANTSHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 
Applications are invited for appointment, commencing 
October 1, 1956, either of an Assistant or a Lecturer in 
Statistics, specialising in the fields of social and economic 
Statistics. Candidates should normally possess an Honours 
Degree in Statistics or in Mathematics. An Honours 
Degree in Economics, where the candidate has had 
advanced training in Statistics, would also be a qualifica- 
tion for the appointment. Salary scale (Assistantship)— 
under 26 years of age—£550 x £25 per annum to £600; 
over that age—£600 x £25 per annum to £650. (Lecture- 
ship) £650 x £50 per annum to £1,350, with efficiency bar 
at £1,000 and commencing salary within the lower range 
of the scale, according to experience and qualifications. 
F.S.S.U. and Family Allowance benefits; Lecturer appoint- 
ment, grant towards expenses of. removal may be made. 
If Assistant appointed, tenure will be for three years, 
renewable in special circumstances, for a fourth and final 
year. Eight copies of the application, which should 
contain the names of three referees, should be lodged with 

the undernoted, not later than June 30, 1956. 

PATRICK CUMMING, 
Joint Clerk to the University Court, 
May 23, 1956 Cueen’s College. Dundee 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the appoidtment of 
RESEARCH LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in STATISTICS. Salary scales: Lecturer, £650 x £50 to 
£1,350; Assistant Lecturer, £550 x £50 to £650. Super- 
annuation and Children’s Allowances. Form of application 
and conditions of appointment from the undersigned. 

H. PICKBOURNE, 
Registrar. _ 

WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 

LONDON, S.E.18 
Principal: J. S. Tait, Ph.D., B.Sc.. A.R.TC., MA.E.E., 
M.1.Mech.E 

Applications invited for : : 
rer in Industrial Relations, Applied Economics, and 
Management Studics. Candidates should be Honours 

graduates with good industrial and teaching experience, 

Grade B Assistant to teach Costing. Accounting, Office 
Organisation and Methods and Allied Subjects. Candi- 
dates should be qualified Professional or Cost Accountants 
with good industrial and teaching experience. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer, £965 x £25 to £1,065, plus 
London Allowance of £36-£48; Grade B, £621 to £958, 
starting euaey Scosetns to qualifications and experience. 
(Revised under consideration.}—Particulars and 
application form from Clerk to Governors, to be returned 
by June 15. 1956. 

MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY, heavily engaged 
in handling clients’ problems of widening scope of 
enseemn, devlagments in commerce and induary, to 
v ments in cOmmerce a , is 
enlargements of consultancy staff. It therefore 
mvites men in the 30/45 age group, with good academic 
walifications and with keen interest in raising sian- 
dards of British industrial management, to forward details 
of age, education, qualifications. Only those who, relative 
to age, can show a history of success im tackling respon- 
sible will be considered. The work is hard but 
rewarding in more senses than one.—Box 205, R. Anderson 
& Co., 14 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 
ONDON office of national newspaper group requires 
young male arts graduate with two or three years” 
experience in industry, not necessarily in newspapers or 
advertising, for its Research and Promotion Department. 
Required qualities: aptitude for working with figures (but 
not a statistical background) and some ability to write 
(advertising “‘copy”™ as well as marketing reports). 
Applicants should give details of education, experience 
a present salary.—Box 431. 














The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


oie lraq : £6 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
wens £2 se Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.55 
Pakistan 


: & 
Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 


S. America and WV. indies : £7.15s. 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa ; £5.10s, 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


1 in Great Britai oN” Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
at ete Wed i eres Landon. Swi Postage on this issue: Inland 2}4.; Overseas 34.—Saturday, June 2, 1956. 
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Port af the thermal reduction process of 


Imperial Smelting Corporation at Avonmouth. 


THE NEW Beryllium metal plant at Avonmouth covers the stage from Beryllium 
Hydroxide to vacuum melted Beryllium ingots. 

C.Z.C. with its progressive policy is now making even greater contributions 
to the growth of nuclear energy in the United Kingdom. 





THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1. 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, I. 








